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TWO NEW HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS OE THE 
GREAT ACHAEMENJAN KING DARIUS 
HYSTASPES (522— 486 B.C.)* 

J, M. Unwalla, Ph. D. 

Some years ago a Peraian discovered on his property m thb 
vicinity of Ramadan two plates, one of gold and the other of 
silver. He sold them to a Jew probably at its intrinsic m^tal 
value. Not knowing that the plates had inscriptions engraved 
on them, the Jew cut them to pieces before smelting them. 
A sayyad, a dealer in antiques, became aware of the inscriptions 
on the plates and bought them from the Jew. He had the 
pieces of the gold and silver plates, of the latter there are eight** 
put together and photographed. Thereupon, he sent two sets 
of photos to Dr. Said Khan Kurdistani of Teheran, who had 
brought to the notice of Dr. Cowley of Oxford in 1914 the three 
Avroman parchments which proved to be the unique wntten 
documents of the Parthian period.* The latter sent one set 
of photos to Dr. Cowley of Oxford and of the other set he 
gave the photo of the gold plate to Dr. Modi of Bombay, 
while he was on a visit in Teheran. I got from him, as 
loan, the photo of the silver plate, which I reproduced with 
his permission. 

The photograph shows that the silver plate has three 
cuneiform inscriptions in a space about 10| X 14i cm. in three 
languages, Ancient Persian, Mamite and Babylonian, languages 
in which the ofiScial records of the Achaemenian Kings, Darius 
Hystaspes and his successors, were chiselled on the rocks of 
Behistun and Naqshe Rustam, and on the gates and windows 
of the palaces at Persepolis, and on the bases pf the columns 
of the Apadana of Artaxerxes II in Susa. The Ancient Persian 
and Babylonian inscriptions are engraved on eight lines each, 
whereas the Elamite one on seven. These inscriptions are 
separated by a blank space between two lines. The actual size 
of the silver plate is said to be 18X 19 cm. 


♦ This note was read by Dr. Unwalla at a Meeting of the Zarthoshti 
Din-ni Khol Kamari Mandli, held in the premises of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute on the 24th September 1926. Duriug the discus- 
sion on the note, I had the pleasure of submitting for inspection a 
photograph of the golden plate, referred to in the note, which I had 
received at Teheran during my visit of that city in November 1925. The 
photo is reproduced at the end of the paper. Editor* 
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The size of the gold plate is about 23| x 23J cm.’ Its 
thickness is 2 mm. It has the same inscriptions as the 
silver plate. 

These plates are important, apart from linguistic, from histo- 
rical standpoint. They reveal to us three main hitherto unknown 
facts. : 1) that the Achaemenians used to lay in the foundaj-ioii 
of their palaces gold and silver plates with inscriptions, like 
their predecessors the Babylonians and the Assyrians ; (2) that 
Darius I had built a pij-Iace in Ecbatana, modern Hamadaii, 
after 518 B.C., ; (3) That he conquered the Scythes of Trans- 
sogdiana after 518 B.C., who are not mentioned in the 
Inscriptions of Naqshe-Rustam (N.R. a § 3) from which we 
know only that he had conquered the Am 3 rrgish Scythes, the 
.Sc 3 rthes wearing pointe^l helmets, and the Scythes living on 
the other side of the sea, i.e., the Bosphorus and the Black 
Sea. 

In the transcription of cuneiform inscriptions, no two As- 
syriologists are of one accord. They want to simplify it by 
using as little as possible ambiguous l(‘tters in order to re])resent 
a cuneal or a group of cunoals ; but they rnalce it much more 
complicated in their learned simplicity by using a number of 
diacritical signs. I follow the transcription of F. H. Wcissbach 
given in his book called “ Die Keilinschiifteii der Achaemeiiiden 
— Leipzig 191 L 

The Ancient Persian text is the original one, ' whereas the 
Elamite and Bab^doniari ones are its very faithful versions^ 
with insignificant variations, which have crept in through 
linguistic peculiarities of the respective languages. 

I refer to a detailed report on my paper published in the issue 
of the Jame Janished of the 30th September 1926 for further 
information on these plates. 

The transcription of the Ancient Persian text is as follows : — 

1 d^raiai^aus kSaiatiia uazarka ksaiatiia ksaiatiianam 
kSaj^atiia dah iunam nistaspahia pusra liakamani ^ §iia 
tatii daraianauS ksaiatiia ima ksasram ^ tia adam dtoiamii 
haka sakibig ^ tiaii para sugdam amata iata a kusa ha ^ ka 
hldu^ Smata J^ata a sparda tiamai aui:aniazda ^rabara hj^a 
bagan ® atn mam auramazda patuji uttoaii 



historical documents of the kInO DARIUS HYSTASPES. 3 
The translation : 

, f Darius, the grtiat >ing, the king of kings, the king of the lands, 
the son of Hystaspes, the Achaemenian. Says Darius the 
King : this kingHom, which I possess from (the land of) the 
Scythians (tvIio live) beyond Sogdia upto Nubia, (and) from 
India upto Sardes, Auramazda brought it forward to me, who 
is the greatest of the gods. May Auramazda protect me and 
my family as well. 



^^THE HISTORICAL EPIC, WITH PARTL 
CULAR REFERENCE TO THE 
SHAHNAMEH.”* 

By Prof. Firoze Cowasji Davar, M.A., LL, B. 
Gujarat College, Aiimedabad. 

Human knowledge may be said to have originated either 
in wonder or in fear. The earliest gleam of civilization now 
visible through the complex fabric of modern culture had 
assumed the universally prevalent form of Nature-worship, 
Man bowed his head reverently in admiration of Nature in 
her beneficent forms, while he crouched in terror and worshipped 
in awe the fierce and frowning moods of Nature red in tooth 
and claw.” It is recorded in Proverbs I: 7 that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge,” while a great saying 
is attributed to S. T. Coleridge : “ In wonder philosophy begins, 
in wonder philosophy ends, and admiration fills up the inter- 
space.” Ever since primeval man put to himself the question 
“how,” science in her faintest and earliest form dawned on 
the earth ; his question “ why ” gradually opened to him the 
ti’easures of philosophy ; his question “ when ” led him to 
remember and ultimately record, the occurrences of the past, 
and thus was Clio, the Muse of History, enthroned in the realms 
of knowledge. But ever since man began to feely poetry flowed 
from the human heart. J. G. Hamann, the German philosopher, 
sententiously observes ; “ Poetry is the mother- tongue of 

the human race : in the same w^ay that the garden is older than 
the ploughed field, painting than writing, song than declama- 
tion, barter than trade.” There is no time or place on record 
wherein poetry in her criKlest and most rudimentary form 
did not exist. Man’s primeval smiles and tears, his earliest 
religions, mythologies and histories were all poetic. 

The most ancient form of amusement with our ancestors 
was dancing, and, says Mr. T. F. Henderson, it cannot be said 
with certainty whether man^ when he emerged from the ape 
first, exhibited his powers of singing or dancing or both simul- 
taneously. The earliest form of poetry was the ballad, a mixture 
of song and dance, derived from the I^rench “ballare” to dance. 

^ This paper formed the subject of a lecture was delivered at the 
Institute premises by Prof. Davar on Monday, the 26th April 1927, 
under the presidentship of Mirza Ali Mohammad Jihan, Esqr., M, A.* 
JiL, B, (Solicitor). 
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The popular ballad or folk poetry ('* lok katha ” or lok gita ” 
in the vernacular) is the seed from which has sprouted the mighty 
oak-tree of literature with its numtrous branches and offshbots. 
An attempt had. been made by this writer elsewhere to show 
how the epic evolved out of ballad poetry, and it does not seem 
necessary to cover the same ground at present. 

• 

Mr. F. W. Newman defines epic as a compromise between 
poetry and history, but both epic and history have to be evolved 
from the ballad. An epic is a ballad writ large. An epic is 
produced by idealizing, exalting and magnifying the characters 
and incidents in ballad-poetry, giving full vent to the imagina- 
tion, appealing powerfully to the readers’ emotions, and by 
handling a grand subject in a suitably grand style. Con- 
trariwise, history is derived from a collection of ballads when 
the writer weighs his facts by taking all possible evidence on 
the subject, sifts the false from the true, and keeps his eye fixed 
only on the truth by demolishing as best he can the four 
Baconian idols. The epic has dignity, sublimity, comprehen- 
siveness and variety : Clio is satisfied if she wears but one 
jew(?l — too rare a commodity on earth — Truth. The epic 
with its idealizing tendency soars high ; history aiming at truth 
penetrates downward in accordance with the words of Dryden : — 
“Errors like straws upon the surface flow; He who would 
search for pearls must dive below.” 

To bring about a mixture of epic and history is thus as difficult 
as to attempt to look up with the right eye and down with the 
left. Generally a historical epic is either all poetry with a slight 
historical background or a dryasdust chronicle of facts and 
dates devoid of the poetic afflatus. It requires the genius of 
a Firdousi to bring about the proper fusion between epic and 
history. 

In ancient times it was by no means easy to distinguish 
between ballads and history. Herodotus in the fifth century 
B. C. used to recite his history in the streets, and people were 
at a loss to judge whether they heard history or poetry. Taci- 
tus in his “ De Mori bus Germanorum ” observes that early 
German history existed in the form of songs. Even now it 
is difficult to say whether the “ Rasmala ” of Mr. Forbes or the 

Rajasthan ” of Col. Tod (being traditional histories of Gujerat 
and Rajputana respectively written in the I9th century) are 
epics or history. The Bible contains within its comprehensive 
bounds a variety of literary forms, and Dr. Moulton in his “ Li- 
terary Study of the Bible” supplies the •key to distinguish 
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between epio and history. The critic, he says, should try to 
consider whether any part of the book under consideration 
fires the feelings and appeals to the imagination and aesthetic 
sense as only creative poetry can do ; if so, th^t portion is epic, 
the rest may be history. Thus in the Bible, in the Jacob cycle 
there is erabedded the epic of Joseph ; in the “ Rajasthan ’’ 
passages like the battle of H^^ldighat and the fight near Chitor 
may be said to rise to epic heights ; those that refuse to soar 
by the dead weight of fact appended to them are history. 

It is always advisable that the prime material of an epic should 
Tbe real or historical, not fictitious, because people are not 
permanently interested in fiction, when used as the basis of 
epic poetry. People turn with greater pride and reverence 
to the statues of Socrates and Caesar than they do to the 
sculptured figures of the goddesses of Reason and Victory. 
When history lends her strength to sublime poetry, the resultant 
ej)ic becomes the epitome of some mighty epoch, the summary 
of a glorious civilization. It fires the national consciousness 
of the people, and brings home to them as no other form of 
literature can do what greatness and magnificence their country 
once enjoyed. Great epics are popular and successful accord- 
ing as they faithfully represent national traditions in stirring 
verse as Firdousi has done. An epic ceases to become truly 
national when it becomes “ artificial ” in subsequent literary 
ages by paying overmuch attention to the style and the body 
of the composition, allowing its soul to starve. 


But a historical subject in epic poetry is attended by peculiar 
difficulties. The subject being historical, the writer is unable 
to indulge in imaginative flights, and what is an epic or any 
other form of poetry devoid of imagination ? Again a histo- 
rical subject is well-known to the readers, who consequently 
feel no particular curiosity to learn what is already familiar 
to all. As remarked above, the epic writer cannot use fiction 
as the basis of his composition, and he thus finds himself between 
the devil and the deep sea. The safest course for him is, as Mr. 
Lascellos Abercrombie observes, to take up a very remote 
incident belonging to the hoary past, round which many legends 
may have gathered in course of time. The subject being semi- 
historical, the epic will be welcomed as national property, and 
since it is partly legendary, the writer feels himself at liberty 
to colour and magnify his accounts by the depiction of glowing 
pictures, for which he relies to a certain extent on his powers 
of imagination. Jamshid and Zohak, Rama and Krishna, 
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Arthur, Charlemagne and even Prithviraj Chouhan are excellent 
subjects f( r epic treatment. But epics written on subjects* too 
near the times of the poet himself are generally not successful. 
Rana Pratap, Shivaji and Napoleon are epic and heroic 
personalities, but they may be considered too near our times 
to form the subjects of historical epics. Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” 
Barbour’s “Bruce,” Blind Harry’s “Wallace,” Camoen’s 
“ Luciad ” and Voltaire’s “ Henriade ” are epics whose heroes 
flourished only a short time prior to the poets who have com- 
memorated their deeds, and this fact mars to a certain extent 
the greatness of these works ; for it was not always easy for 
these poets to successfully encounter the difficulty of dressing 
up their too familiar historic figures in uncommon epic apparel. 
For instance, Barbour was born in 1316 — only two years after 
his hero Bruce triumphed in the battle of Bannockburn. 
Barbour aimed at writing true history, but in his “ Bruce,” 
according to M. Jusserand everything succeeds as in a fairy 
tale. The claims of the epic predominate over love of truth, 
and without tne slightest critical sense miracles are seriously 
admitted as historical facts. Similarly Camoens was born 
in 1524 — the very year which saw the death of Vasco da Gama, 
the hero of his epic “ Luciad.” Camoens too pays the penalty 
of taking up a subject too near his own times. He tries to 
weave the old-world epic imagery round the adventures of 
the modem hero Gama ; but the scenes in which Jupiter and 
Mars favour the Portuguese and Bacchus espouses the cause 
of their enemies, and the pictures of the sensual paradise 
where Gama and his men make love to Venus and her nymphs 
are outrageously absurd, and almost verge on the burlesque. 

But then these remarks do not apply to the Indian epics, 
the Ramayan, written by Valmiki, a contemporary of Rama, 
and the Mahabharat, attributed to Vyasa, the progenitor as 
well as the contemporary of the Panda vas and the Kauravas. 
The fact is that these Indian epics were not written by an 
individual or two, but they contain the intellectual wealth of 
India poured into them by many of the poets of this country 
through the course of centuries. Vyasa, for instance, is said 
to have written a poem of 8800 Shlokas called “ Jaya ” or 
“ Bharat,” which was much elaborated by his disciple Vaisham- 
payana, when he recited it before King Janmajaya, the great- 
grandson of the Pandava Arjuna on the occasion of the serpent- 
sacrifice. Numerous additions continued to be made to the 
poem, till from an epic it was transformed into an encyclopaedia, 
and was finally edited about 200 B. C. by Sauti or Suta Purani 
and named the Mahabharat,” a huge pile under which Vyasa 's 
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original “ Bharat ” lies hopelessly and inextricably buried. 
It is not therefore just to apply the above remarks, which suit 
the Western epics, to the two Eastern works in their present 
condition. 


In a historical epic a certain amount of liberty can be taken 
with historical truth as Shakespeare does in his dramais and 
Scott in his novels. In order to heighten the greatness of a 
hero, fictitious incidents and even characters are invented, and 
persons who flourished slightly before or after the hero are 
represented as his contemporaries. These inventions and ana- 
chronisms are pardonable, provided that substantial historical 
truth is not perverted, and the essential spirit of the age is 
preserved. It was Lucan’s error in the “Pharsalia ” to unduly 
exalt Pompey and blacken Cassar with the tar-brush. To take 
an instance recently discussed in one of the literary societies 
of Gujerat, it may be said that if an artificial epic on the ad- 
ventures of Rama were to be composed in which Sita were to 
be described as false to her marriage vows when she was in the 
“ ashoka-van ” of Ravana, it would simply be bringing about 
a reductio ad absurdum of the Ramayana. Apart from the 
blasphemy involved in such a view of the matter, this impudence, 
which the misguided modern writer thinks toi be art, would cut 
at the very root of religion, history and epic. 

In the fusion of epic and history the highest place may be 
assigned to the Shahnameh. Most of the epics are based on 
the adventures of individuals ; for instance, the Iliad on the 
wrath of Achilles, the Odyssey on the wanderings of Ulysses, 
the Chanson de Roland on the adventures of Roland, the Cid 
on the heroism of the Cid himself, the Nibelungenlied largely 
on the fortunes of Siegfried, the Ramayan on the life and death 
of Rama. Some epics record the fortunes of a family, for 
instance, the Mahabharat is based on the wars between the 
cousins, the Pandavas and the Kauravas, while Statius’ 

Thebaid ” describes the war between the brothers Eteocles 
and Polynices. Some epics at the most depict the rise and 
fall of a dynasty ; for instance Kalidaaa’s artificial epic Ra- 
ghuvansh : ” there are other epics which are largely taken up 
with descriptions of warfare ; for instance Naevius’ “ Bellum 
Punicum ” and Tasso’s ‘‘ Gerusalemme Liberata.” But there 
are few epics in the world like the Shahnameh, which combine 
the contrary functions of poetry and history, and which besides 
being poetry of a high order are at the same time a tolerably 
reliable account of a whole nation^s traditional history froiu 
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the earliest down to modem times. The Basmila and 
the “ Rajasthan ** may be sot aside, since they are neither fiah 
nor flesh, neither epic nor history, though in certain passages 
they do figure in one category or the other. 

%fore coming to the Shahnameh it would be well to discuss 
the claims of other epics similar to it in matter and manner. 
In the third century B. C. Livius Andronicus wrote a vast epic 
bu Roman history in thirty-five volumes of which not one is 
saved. Had this work been extant, it might have rivalled the 
glories of the Mahabharat itself, but at present it has to be 
consigned to the limbo of lost existences. Another Roman 
writer Quintus Ennius wrote about 200 B.C., the ‘‘ Annales 
being a versified account of Roman history from mythical 
times to his own. Only fragments of the work have escaped 
the ravages of time, written in a rough, prosaic, unequal form, 
not to be put beside the pure and chaste expression of Firdousi. 
Ronsard in the 16th century was the most brilliant star of the 
French Pleiad. He wrote the ancient history of France named 
** Franciade tracing the origin of the Franks to Francus, a 
son of Priam, King of Troy. It is certain that this work does 
not hold a pre-eminent position in French literature, as a great 
national epic may undoubtedly be expected to do, but it seems 
to have issued still-bom from the Press. France forgot the 
epic in the horrors of the Bartholomew Massacre and never 
cared to revive it afterwards. 

In English literature several national epics have to be con- 
sidered. In 1205 a clergyman named Layamon wrote the 
“ Brut being the traditional history of England from ancient 
times, Brut (from whom the word Britain is derived) being the 
greatgrandson of iEneas and the founder of London or Troja 
Nova. .Layamon is the greatest poet between Caedmon and 
Chaucer, and was the first Englishman to unfold before his 
countrjrmen their legendary past — their Lears, Cymbelines and 
Arthurs. But though he certainly possessed poetic gifts, 
English expression was not efficiently developed before Chaucer, 
ana Layamon suffers not from his own deficiencies but from those 
of his age. He wrote in the old English alliterative metre which 
modern ears find difficult to admire. Sir William Jones con- 
siders the Shahnameh as only on a par with the Brut of 
Layamon. This statement is unjust to Firdousi, as it leaves 
out of consideration the question of literary excellence, which 
is easily solved by comparing the noble, stirring and nervous 
style of the Persian poet with Layamon’s shambling, broken 
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lines of two short sections. Layamon’s valuable services in 
point of matter need not blind the critic to his deficiencies in 
point of expression, which is an indispensable element in litera- 
ture. After Layamon’s “ Brut ” several metrical chronicles 
were attempted for the use and delight of the English people, 
but they have all been consigned to oblivion, the only work of 
that species worthy of a bare mention being the metrical history 
of Robert of Gloucester written in the last years of the 
thirteenth century. In 1586 William Warner wrote “ Albion’s 
England ” and Michael Drayton in 1614 composed his mighty 
** Polyolbion ” in thirty books in nearly one hundred thousand 
lines. The Polyolbion ” shares with Browning’s “ Ring 
and the Book,” W. Morris’ “ Earthly Paradise ” and P. J. 
Bailey’s ** Festus,” the naughty reputation of being one of 
the longest poems, if not the longest poem in the English language. 
These poems of Warner and Drayton are not deficient 
in merit, but they are unable to present a proper fusion between 
history and poetry. The Polyolbion ” contains a vast variety 
of brie a brae, and ultimately falls dead of its own weight. This 
encyclopsedio work is generally referred to like a curiosity shop 
for information about old antiquated things in the annals of 
England. 

Swinburne’s three ** historical dramas ” are more appro- 
priately designated “ dramatic histories,” because the writer 
pays more attention to the historical element in the work than 
to its dramatic proprieties. Similarly the Brut ” and espe- 
cially ” Albion’s England ” and “ Polyolbion ” should not 
be called “ historical epics ” but rather ‘‘ epical history,” for 
their authors were mainly concerned with the composition of 
versified history, which here and there rises to epic heights. The 
Shahnameh on the contrary is a historical epic, though as seen 
later on it does dwindle at last into epical history when dealing 
with the modern Sasanian period. The Shahnameh may now, 
be examined at greater length. 

When a nation is still barbarous there are abundant materials 
for composing epic poetry but no poet is available, for poets 
are products of comparatively civilized times : but when in a 
subsequently refined age the poet is found, it is discovered that 
the national traditions are on the decline. The poet haii 
therefore to catch the spirit of a moribund or a wholly dead 
age, and represent its traditions in the form of a story or his- 
tory, carefully supplementing the lost materials by his balanced 
imagination. The Parsees cannot be charged with being 
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negligent in the preservation of their historical records. It 
is stated about King Ahasuerus in Esther VI: 1 “ On that night 
could not the Bang sleep, and he commanded to bring the book 
of records of the chronicles ; and they were read before the 
king.*' Again in Esther X: 2 it is recorded: “And all the 
acts of his power and of his might, and the declaration of 
the greatness of Mordecai, whereunto the king advanced him, 
are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings 
of Media and Persia ? ** These statements show that the 
Persian kings even of the Achsemenian dynasty used to preserve 
their historical records, but there are reasons to believe that 
these works were subsequently destroyed by the Arabs. 

There is no wonder that the Arabs should have entertained 
hatred for the Iranian traditions, for these “ sportive legends 
seem to have been condemned in the Sura of Loqman in the 
Qoran. European commentators of the Qoran are of opinion 
that one Naozar ibn al Haris carried from Persia to Arabia 
legends like those of Rustam and Asfandiy^, and extolled the 
power and magnificence of ancient Persian Kings, preferring 
their stories to those of Ad and Thamud, David and Solomon 
and others mentioned in the Qoran. Naozar recited these 
legends to the accompaniment of music and attracted more 
crowds to himself than the Prophet Mohammad could summon 
by expounding the word of God. It was then that the 6th 
and 6th verses of the 31st chapter of the Qoran were revealed, 
disapproving of these legends, and desiring the Arabs not to 
pay heed to them. The vandalism of the Arabs in Persia may 
be judged from a story mentioned by Daulat Shah Samarqandi 
in his “ Tazkarat-ush-Sho’ara. During the regime of the 
Abbaside Khalifs, the book of “ Wamiq-o-Uzra,“ composed 
in Pehlavi by order of King Naushirvan, was brought before 
Amir Abdullah Taher, governor of Khorasan, who ordered 
it to be destroyed, for he thought it was not desirable for 
Muslims to read books written by those who were not their 
co-religionists. He also issued orders that all books found 
to be written by the infidels of Persia should be immediately 
consigned to the flames. Sir John Malcolm however overstates 
the fact when he says that the Arabs made a complete sweep 
of Iranian literature, and that for 400 years after the Arab 
conquest not a single soul dared to write on Persian history. 


On the other hand, Maulana Shibli refutes Malcolm and says 
that several Pehlavi works have been actually preserved, and 
that even before Firdousi the history of Persia was written 
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by several Arab authors like Tabari, Masoudi, Ya’qoobi, 
Dinawari and others. But then the history of a nation written 
by foreigners, even with the best will in the world, is never able 
to stir up the patriotism of the natives of tjiat country. If 
for instance, the Mahrattas wish to compose a national epic 
of their own province, they would not like to base it on Grant 
Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, but rather on their history 
as written by Mr. M. G. Ranade, or perhaps on the original 
“ bakhars ” of their province as preserved by the late R. B. 
Parasnis and Mr. C. A. Kincaid. Firdousi too was a staunch 
patriot, and instead of basing his epic on Arab historians, he 
was on the lookout for a work on Iranian traditions written 
by Iranians themselves — a work which may well be expected 
rouse the sense of nationalism of the Persians. God in His 
infinite mercy had rescued such a work from the fanatic fury 
of the conquerors, though its preservation in the midst of in- 
calculable difficulties may be considered as little short of a 
miracle. This work was the “ Khvatain&mak,” commonly 
known as the “ Khudai-n&meh ” of Dehqfln D&nishwar. 

In 1425 Baisanghar KhS-n, grandson of Tamerlane, edited 
the ShUhnftmeh, to which he appended a valuable introduction, 
in which he traces the history of the “ KhudHi-n&meh.” The 
usual and familiar account is that King Naushirvan was the 
first to think of collecting the national traditions. The work 
was soon abandoned but resumed by our last unfortunate king 
Yazdejard Shehriy&r. For this task he appointed Dehq&n 
Danish war, who with the help of other learned mobeds com- 
posed the “ Khud§,inftmeh ” from the time of Kayumars to 
that of Khusru Parwiz. During the Ar^b conquest this in- 
valuable work, which was all that was left to relate at length 
our national legends, fell in the hands of the conquering general 
Sa&d WaqqHs who sent it to the Khalif Umar. The Khalif 
was pleased to order its translation into Arabic, but when the 
translator came to the name of Zarathushtra and the cult of 
fire-worship, the Khalif w^as annoyed and ordered that the 
translation should be immediately discontinued. The discarded 
volume fell into the hands of a common soldier who took it to 
Abyssinia whence it went over to India in the army of Mahom- 
mad Qasim, the conqueror of Sind. In India it came into the 
possession of Y&’qoob Laith Saff&ri, who took it back to Irto, 
where be became the founder of the SaffUri dynasty. Before 
he could do anything with the work, the Saffftrides were over- 
thrown by the S^bmanides, who traced their origin to Behrlbm 
Choubin. Bal’ami, the minister of the SHm&ni King Abu 
Saleh Mansur engaged a Zarathushtrian poet Daqiqi to compose 
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the Shfthnftmeli^ based on the Khudiin&meh, bat alter 
about 2000 lines Daqiqi was murdered by his own slave. Then 
the Samd^uides were cwquered by the Ohaznavides, and the 
Khud&in&meh feU into the hands ot Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni^ 
and it was largely on the authority of that work that Firdousi 
based bis Sh&hnftmeh. 

According to a different version, given by M. Mohl, the 
JChud&in&meh never left Persia at all, but Ya’qoob Laith 
Saffari ordered his minister Abu Mansur bin Abd-ur-Razaq to 
get the Khudlbintoieh translated and to supplement it with 
a description of kings from Khusru Parwiz to Yazdejard 
Shehriyir. The minister accomplished this work through 
Siud ibn Mansur al Ma’mari with the help of four Zarathush- 
trians — Sam&h bin Khor&sAni, Yazdfi,nd8,d Shli,hpur, M&hui , 
iChurshid bin Behrllm and Sh4d&n bin Burzeen. This 
authentic work written in 8S2 A.D. and called the ‘'prose Shah- 
nameh by T. Noldeke was also of considerable' use to Firdousi. 
Some scholars do not consider this “ prose Sh&hna»meh ** to be 
a translation of the KhudHin&meh but quite an independent 
work of the four Zarathushtrians. Firdousi also consulted the 
“ Sair-ul-Muluk ’’ being a translation in Arabic of the 
Khudllin&meh by Abdt;^ah ibn abMoqaffa in the 8th century 
A.D. 

There were again two small Pehlavi works, the ** Aiy&dg§Lr e 
Zarir^n ” and “K&nr&mak iArtakhshiri PUpk&n,'’ which proved 
to be of great use to Firdousi. The former, also known as 
the “ Sh&hn&meh of Gusht&sp ” deals with the war between 
Arjasp king of Turan and Zarir, the brother of Gusht&sp, and 
Shams ul Ulamit Dr. J. J. M6di in his Gujarati edition of the 
work has pointed out that Firdousi has sometimes made use 
of the very words of the Pehlavi original. The “ Kto&meh 
gives a brief record of the reign of the first S&s&nian king^ 
Ardshir B&bkan, and it bears a close resemblance to the cor- 
responding portion in Firdousi’s epic, as seen from the edition 
of the “ Kimameh '' issued by £he late lamented Shams ul 
Ulam& Dastur Dr. Kaiqob&d Adarb&d of Poona. 

Finally, Firdousi sought the help of the DehqiLns, who con- 
stituted the ancient Persian nobility. The Parsees owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Dehq&ns who stubbornly refused to 
be converted to Islam. Like the Saxon yeomen holding out 
to the last against William the Conqueror, these Persian 
zamindars withstood the social and rehgious infiuence of the 
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Arabs. The minstrels of all nations have rendered great services 
during the evolution of ballad poetry into epic, and conspicuous 
among them is the work done by the Behq&ns. They remem- 
bered by heart and transmitted the national, legends of Ir&n 
from father to son, and the very word Dehqfi^n has now come 
to mean a bard or historian. Firdousi often acknowledges the 
debt he owes to the Dehq^ns. For instance, he says : — , 

^ \j yisjS 

(Hearing the Dehqans I have prepared this account from 
the traditions of the past). The Dehq&ns were thoroughly 
conversant with famous episodes as those of Jamshid and 
*Zoh&k, Rustam and Sohr&b, Eminent among them was a 
Dehqa.n named Azkd Sarv, who : — 

(** Who traced his origin to Slim son of Narimto and remem- 
bered many of the wars of Rustam”). It is indeed very strange 
that Noldeke should conclude that there were no Dehqans to 
help Firdousi, and that it was only conventional for a poet to 
say that he had heard a particular episode from a certain 
minstrel. On the other hand. Prof. Warner thinks that Firdousi 
himself was the son of a Dehq&n, which seems equally remote 
from the truth. The above-mentioned authorities are the 
sources of the Sh&hn&meh, which will thus be found to have 
been based on Iranian legends as written or preserved orally 
by Iranians themselves. Thus it was that : — 

(*' I laboured excessively for 30 years and revived the faith 
and nation of Persia.”) It is too well-known to describe here 
what reward was reaped by Firdousi — hope’s poor deluded 
pensioner — at the hands of a cruel destiny working through 
the will of a misguided monarch. 

But then if Firdousi is not the first recorder of our national 
traditions, how is. he entitled to the devoted affection of the 
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Parsees ? The answer is abtmdantly clear. His first three 
sources, the Khod&in&meh, the “ prose Sh&hntoeh** of the four 
Zarathushtrians, and the ** Sai^vl-muluk have perished, 
probably as Noldeke conjectures, because of the immense 
popularity and success of Firdousi’s great epic. The ** Aiyd.dgd>r 
e Zarir^n and “ Karnameh '' of Ardshir B&bk&n are still 
extant, but they are very slender in size, the former confined 
to a single episode, the latter being an abridged account of a 
reign. These two works are surely not fit to challenge the 
'fame of the Sh&hnAmeh, and unable to arouse to a considerable 
degree our love and devotion for our forsaken fatherland as a 
national epic only can do. Some of the Zarathushtrian 
scriptures like the Farvardin Yasht, the ZamySbd Yasht and 
the Chitra-dat Nask contain a list of names of our ancient 
kings and heroes, and the last two works have been rightly 
called ** abridged Sh&hnamehs by Sham8-ul-Ulam& Dastur 
Dr. Dkrkh P. B. SanjS,niBl : but great though these works may be 
from a purely religious point of view, can a bare list of names 
stand by the side of a mighty epic like the Shahnameh ? Lastly, 
it has to be admitted that there were Arab historians before 
Firdousi. It has already been discussed that foreign historians, 
however great and reliable they may be, are unable to fire the 
patriotism of a nation, which only the sons of the soil are able 
to accomplish. Again such is the weakness of human nature 
that foreign historians are generally apt to display their national 
and religious prejudices, writing with an eye to the subjects 
nearest their heart instead of doing justice to the matter they 
have taken in hand. The works of these Arabs possess con- 
siderable merit as history, but can no more be regarded as 
national monuments by the Parsees than historical epics com- 
posed by Muslims on Ranjit Singh or Shivaji would be by the 
Sikhs or the Mahrattas. Firdousi was therefore wise enough 
to turn from the Arab historians to absolutely indigenous 
material gathered by the Persians themselves. So then since 
all the works preceding the ShkhnAmeh have either been lost 
or weighed in the balance and found wanting, it happens that 
Firdousi’s epic is the only great work that is left to tell the 
story of IrAn’s vanished greatness. It rests with the Parsees 
of the present day to honour themselves by honouring this 
noble poet who has laid them under an eternal debt of 
gratitude. The Parsees will always consider Firdousi as entitled 
to their spontaneous love and veneration, and they will 
endeavour, though in a different sense, to discharge their debt 
to the poet, which Sultan Mahmud with all his magnificence 
was not destined to fulfil. 
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In fact Firdousi has rendered the same services to our legends 
as Malory to the traditions regarding King Arthur. The 
enchantiag subject of Arthur had already attracted the atten* 
tion of the best minds of the West, for instance, Layamon, 
Gfeoffrey of Monmouth, Gaimar, Wace, Robert de Borron, 
De Gast, Walter Map and others, but the last word on the subject 
was uttered, and the final permanent form to the Arthuiian 
legends was shaped in 1469 by Sir Thomas Malory, who in his 
Morte d’ Arthur worked upon English and French sources. 
The noblest marble monument in the world is not to be sought 
in marble mines but in the Taj Mahal ; the best and the most 
permanent form of the Arthurian traditions is to be found not 
in the predecessors of Malory but in the “ Morte d*Arthur ” ; 
and likewise, the greatest and noblest monument of Ir&nian 
• traditions is not to be' found anywhere among the sources of 
the Shllhn&meh, but in the glorious Taj Mahal that Firdousi 
has raised over the fallen remains of a once formidable nation. 


Not even superiority but in a sense even priority can be 
assigned to the Sh&hn&meh in spite of the works that precede 
it. Herodotus is called the father of history, though according 
to Prof. Gilbert Murray he was himself indebted to a prior 
historian Hecataeus of Miletus, who was the first to distinguish 
between myths and facts and attempt serious history. It was 
from him that Herodotus learnt the marshalling of facts, method 
and scheme in history. Herodotus was also indebted to 
Hellanicus of Lesbos, who was his senior in years and was called ^ 
the father of logography and scientific cliroiiology. But then * 
Herodotus in his greatness of aim and method stood above 
the shoulders of these two men and is recognised as the father 
of history. Similarly in spite of the Arab historians who 
preceded Firdousi and whose weak point has been discussed 
in the preceding pages, one should feel little hesitation in calling 
the author of the Sh&hn4meb as the father of Iranian national 
traditions. 

Firdousi is also an eminently veracious and honest histoiian. 
M. Mohl is nei^er so keen on any other point as he is to prove 
that the Sha,hna,meh is a faithful representation of national 
traditions as they came into the poet’s hands. When Firdousi ’a 
sources are garbled and defective, for instance, in the descrip^ 
tion of the .^ab conquest or in the omission of the Assyrians, 
Medians, Achsemenians, Greeks and Parthians, Firdousi only 
versifies his sources without adding anything of his own. One 
lapse of his is however on record. No nation likes to describe 
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at length its own defeat. Finding the narrative of the con- 
quest of Persia Alexander the Great defective, Firdousi 
lengthened it out with the help of the Arabian translation of 
a Greek work oi\ the subject. It is not to be supposed however 
that the Shldin&meh is free from blunders, some of which almost 
provoke a smile ; for instance, his confusion of Zarathushtra 
with Abraham ; his statement that Alexander the Great 
(B. C. 356-323) was a Christian ; his assertion that Kaikhusru 
possessed the Zend-Avesta, though Zarathushtra with whose 
name it is associated flourished later on in the time of Gushtasp ; 
and his testimony that BaghdM existed in the times of Faridun 
while in fact it was built by the Khalifs. He has not always 
given an equal treatment to different reigns, and has woven 
more incidents round a favourite hero than have fallen to the 
lot of other less fortunate ones. But, according to M. Mohl, 
from these very mistakes it appears that if Firdousi had swerved 
from the version of Dehqto Danish war, he would have been 
lost in utter confusion. 

It can be clearly seen that Firdousi has never trifled with 
history but has faithfully enshrined the materials that came 
into his hands in his undying verse. Whenever detailed 
history was not available, he is careful to mention his living 
sources, the Dehqtos. How eager Firdousi is for truth and 
exactness can be seen from his own words : — 

..a 

^ 

(“ If one word be curtailed from my history, my soul would 
be plunged in lamentation’'). Many proofs have been adduced 
by Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. J. J. Modi in his Gujarati work on the 
Sh&hn^meh of Firdousi to show that the poet’s work is genuine 
and honest. Many of the names of our kings and heroes recorded 
in the ShSlhnflmeh are the same as those found in the Farwardin 
anc^Zamy^d Yashts, in the Chitradat Nask, in the Aiyadg^r 
i Zariran, the Karnameh of Ardshir BabkS.n, and in the Arab 
historians. Several of Firdousi ’s episodes, which would be 
too long to discuss here, bear a close resemblance to those which 
we find in Eastern and Western epics. Firdousi’s episodes of 
Jamshid and Zoh^k, Rustam and Sohrab are also to be found 
in an Armenian writer, Moses of Chorene of the 5th century 
A.D., which shows that these episodes were known even lo 
foreigners before the Arab conquest, and hav,e not been coined 

3 
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by our poet to tickle the tastes of his readers. If Firdousi had 
dared to sing just for the love of song and indulged in the 
creation of fanciful and false episodes, he would have been 
surely discovered by the Dehq&ns, who were^ always jealous 
about the veracity of their traditions. Again Firdousi had 
many malicious detractors at court, who were ever ready to 
make a mountain of a molehill if at all they came across oany 
lapse in our poet’s version. If at all Firdousi had a mind to 
descriVje imaginary episodes, he must have been sorely tempted 
to do so with regard to the Parthian Kings about whom nothing 
but the bare names was mentioned in his sources. But 
Firdousi simply copies that list of names of the Parthian Kings 
and passes on, proving that the poet in him had not crushed 
the historian. Firdousi had commenced writing the Shahnameh 
, in his young age long before he went to Ghazni : now if he was 
concerned with the mere writing of fiction there was no reason 
for him to wait for the Khudainameh and other authoritative 
sources which he got through the help of Sultan Mahmud. 
Lastly it may be asserted that Firdousi ’s status as a great 
historian has always been recognised by subsequent writers on 
Iranian history. Even MoulPma Shibli believes that on the 
whole no detailed history of ancient Persia can be found to be 
more veracious than the Shahnameh. These proofs will perhaps 
be considered sufficient to lay at rest the troublesome ghost 
of sceptical inquiry about the genuineness of Firdousi’s work, 
haunting the camp of Iranian scholars. 

The Shahnameh may best be studied under five aspects : 
(I) mythological (2) heroic or epic proper (3) purely historic 
(4) romantic and (5) didactic. It is not strictly true to say 
that the Shahnameh is pure history from cover to cover, because 
the portion from Kayumars to Faridim is really mythical. The 
Kings dealt with in that portion have often been resembled 
to Vedic deities : for instance, Jamshid or Yam-ksheta is 
compared to the Vedic Yama, or to Manu and Noah, whose 
names in the Shatpath-Brahmana and the Old Testameij^t 
respectively are connected with the great Flood. Zoh^k or 
Azidahak is often compared to the Vedic Ahi or dragon ; 
Faridun or Thretaon is compared to the Vedic Trita or Trita 
Apatya, and Kershasp to the Vedic Krishashva. MaxMuller’s 
favourite theory was that ancient epic poetry is in its original 
elements a metamorphosis of mythology, and that too, nowhere 
more so than in the Shahnameh. He also proves that the 
rape of Helen and siege of Troy are in all likelihood a represen- 
tation of a solar mjrth. It may be that the mythic demigods 
of the Zend Avesta, representing the struggle between light 
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and darkness, good and evil, came to be regarded in course 
of time as historic kings as depicted in the 8hahnameh. Be 
that as it may, it is clear that in the account of these early 
kings, Eifdousi is jiot able to display his full powers, but appears 
to preen his wings for the eagle-flight that was to follow. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Warner, real life and epic movement appear 
in tl^ Shahnameh only from the reign of Minucheher in whose 
times flourished the great Rustam. 

From Minucheher to Gusht^sp begins the heroic or epic 
period of the Shahnameh, and it is here that Firdousi’s genius 
reaches its zenith. The period here taken up is partly historic 
and partty legendary, and reasons have been given in the prece- 
ding pages to show that the proper subject for an epic is semi- 
historical. Firdousi is seen at his very best in his descriptions 
of Sam, Zal, Rustam, Sohrab, Gudarz, Giv, Bizan, Asfaridiyar, 
and all that brilliant galaxy of heroes that made the name of 
Ir^n ring throughout the civilized world at one time. The 
very greatness of the Shahnameh depends on this heroic period, 
to which Firdousi devoted the best portion of his life and genius. 
But after the death of Rustam, Firdousi’s pen is broken, the 
charm of the Shahnameh is appreciably diminished ; it seems 
as if “Othello’s occupation’s gone.” This fall may have been 
caused by the poet’s old age or his weariness or the death of 
his only son, but it was certainly due to the fact that after 
Rustam, Firdousi found no great subject equal to him, and 
after the age of Gushtasp he came across no such heroic epoch 
upon which he could construct bis edifice. 

The third period under consideration is the purely historical 
one of the Sasanians from 226 A.D., to the second quarter of 
the 7th century. No wonder if the poet appears to nod here, 
for this period is the weakest in the Shahnameh, pure history 
being a clog on the aerial wheels of Firdousi’s poetic chariot. 
It is here that the poem slips from the dignity of the historical 
epic to mere “ epical history,” and sinks to the level of the 
works of Layamon, Warner and Drayton. Yet even here 
when Firdousi lays hold of a truly heroic subject — a Behram 
Gut or a Naushirvan — he rises to the height of his mighty genius 
and shows us once again what mettle he is made of. 

Firdousi also attracts the youthful reader by his charming 
romantic descriptions. The romance in the Shfthn^meh is 
not so predominant as to convert it from a historic into a 
romantic epic. The age of the romantic epic was yet to dawn 
in Persian literature, where its chief masters are Nizftmi 
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Ganjawi, Amir Khusru Dehlavi, and the prolific Abu 

T&her Tarsusi. European critics are against the infusion of 
romance in epic poetry, though they admit that in every epic 
this element is more or less bound to entesr. The Iliad has 
little of romance, the Odyssey has a good deal of it, while 
Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso ” and Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene ” 
are altogether romantic epics. As Prof. Ker observes, roipance 
is the enemy and yet the inseparable companion of the epic. 
Firdousi has woven the most charming romance in describing 
the haftkh&n ” or the seven adventures of Rustam as well 
as of Asfandiy§,r, in the depiction of the exploits of Alexander 
the Great, and the wonder-working feats of Behr&m Gur. 
Firdousi may be forgiven if for the sake of his poetry he dwells 
more on the most glorious reigns, successful wars, romances 
and amours, rather than on administration and political affairs. 

Firdousi is particularly fond of the moral or didactic element, 
which is the -peculiar characteristic of all great Eastern works, 
epical or non-epical. Firdousi rarely misses an opportunity 
of pointing a moral to his readers, and after the description 
of a great reign or incident he is always eager to moralize over 
the omniscience of God, the irrevocable decrees of fate, and 
the vanity of human wishes. According to Mr. Johnson, no 
grand principle of self culture, Stoic or Christian, Aryan or 
Semitic, old or new, is wanting in the ShAhnAmeh. Firdousi 
is very fond of making his kings, like Ardshir BAbkAn and 
NaushirvAn preach to their princes and nobles, these sermons 
being composed of the proverbial lore of the age. Even BehrAm 
Gur, noted as much for his miracles of archery and superhuman 
strength as for his grossly dissolute character, is sometimes 
inclined to indulge in moral homilies ! This characteristic 
is found particularly in the Indian epics ; for instance, when 
the dying Bhishma from his bed of arrows discourses to 
Yudhishthir the philosophy embodied in the “ShAnti Parva,” 
or when Shri Krishna preaches to Arjuna on the battlefield 
the divine message of the Bhagvad GitA, or when RAma instructs 
his younger brother Bharat in the science of government. 

From a purely artistic point of view the critic would wish 
to know what the artist does with his materials, not where he 
gets them, and the chief merit in our poet is the art of presenta- 
tion, the poetic fire which welds the heterogeneous materials 
into an artistic whole, the spark of genius which raises the 
ShAhnAmeh from the dry bones of history to a living, breathing 
immortal epic masterpiece. Nowhere among the extant 
sources of Firdousi, certainly not in the Arab historians, can 
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we ever hope to find our p^^t’s splendid imagination, his fervid 
enthusiasm in his work as if discharging a sacred duty imposed 
by Provid^ce, his gusto and zeal in descriptions of war, his 
glowing and vivid depictions of adventure, his tender and delicate 
pictures of love, liis matchless powers of pathos, his wonderful 
grasp of human nature, his spontaneous prayers to God, his 
frequent moralizings on the rise and fall of man and nations, 
and*above all his burning love for the fatherland which runs 
throughout the poem and unfailingly thrills the heart of every 
Persian reader. MoulUnfi. Shibli considers the Sh&hn&meh 
as an encyclopaedia mirroring forth the civilization of Iran 
for centuries together — to be precise, for 3500 years. Firdousi’s 
chief claim to our veneration is that he is not only our Homer 
but our Herodotus as well, amalgamating in himself the twofold 
offices of a national bard and a national historian. The 
Sh&hnS/meh deals not with the fortunes of isolated individuals 
or families or dynasties, but with the rise and fall of a mighty 
nation. It is not a mere collection of traditions like the 
RUsmaia of Mr. Forbes. It is not so dreadfully precise as to 
become an unpoetic chronicle ; neither is it so completely 
imaginative and romantic as not to be a tolerably reliable 
history. Never in the world’s literature has such a glorious 
poetic shrine been raised over the legends of an illustrious 
nation, which at present numbers its descendants by a few 
thousands among the teeming myriads of India, than has been 
erected in the supreme achievement of Firdousi. 

A few words are necessary to determine the claims of the 
Ramayana and Mah&bh&rat as historical epics. On the whole 
these two works hold the palm of superiority over every other 
epic in the world. The R&mayana and the Mahabharat are 
exceedingly comprehensive and encyclopsedic, and the 
Mah5.bh&rat in particular has almost ceased to be an epic and 
is known as an “ Itih&sa ” or a rambling narrative of heroic 
traditions. Being written by numerous persons who have tried 
their hand on every conceivable subject, there is scarcely any 
common basis for comparison between the Western and Eastern 
epics. The Rd>m§«yana and the Mah&bh&rat are as much 
superior to the epic of Firdousi as the Encyclopsedia Britannica 
is to the works of Shakespeare, and this comparison evidently 
does not detract a jot from the illustrious fame of the Persian 
or English poet. 

Unfortunately Sanskrit literature is wofully deficient in 
history, and according to MaxMuller, the Hindoos have no 
historical sense at all. The cause of this deficiency may be 
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sought in Hindoo philosophy and religion, summed up by the 
great Shankaracharya in his famous hemistich : — “ God is 
reality, the world is an illusion, the soul is God, and nothing 
more.” The Hindoos are accordingly inclined to believe that 
the world and all the occurrences taking plkce therein being 
mere illusion, any historical record of those happenings must be 
all the more illusory, and hence they have possibly refrained 
from paying due attention to history. Among the famous 
“ Navratnas ” or “ Nine Gems ” of King Vikram’s court, not 
one is a historian. It does not seem proper to argue that the 
Hindoos had their historical works but that they were all des- 
troyed by the Muslims. The Hindoos may have had a few 
chronicles but they could boast of no solid reliable work of 
history till the “ Rajtarangini '' of Kalhana Pandit of Kash- 
mir, who composed the work several years after the Muslim 
conquest. 

The Mahabharat is called an “ Itihasa,” which word means 
heroic legends and old traditions. In fact the Indian epics 
are full of historic details, which are not however presented in 
any definite form. According to Dr. llavindranath Tagore 
the Indian epics contain the eternal history of India ; but the 
history in the Indian epics lies like concealed pearls in the sea, 
and it is no easy task to fish out these pearls from the huge 
mass of miscellaneous material. In the Mahabharat, for instance, 
there is plenty of discursive information about the history and 
geography of various places that serve at one time or other as 
the theatres of action, for instance, Hastinapur, Indraprastha, 
PanchM, Kashi, Viratnagar, Dwarika, Ayodhya, Kishkindha, 
Lanka and many more. U^he Pandavas in the Mahabharat 
as Rama and Lakshmana in the Ramayaiia during their wander- 
ings in their long exile got into touch with numerous provinces. 
So too in the “ Ashvamedha Parva of the Mahabharat, a 
horse is described as being let loose by Yudhishthir to run 
wheresoever he chooses, and war is to be declared by Arjuna 
who follows the horse against any King who dares to check 
the animal. In this way Arjuna has to pass through various 
kingdoms, and thus indirectly the reader of the Indian epics 
comes to know of the historical condition of these places. A 
samudra-manthan or churning of the ocean must be 
undertaken on a gigantic scale by scholars to extract the 
nectar of history from the bottomless depths of the B§,mayana, 
the Mahabharat and the Purtoas, but we look forward to the 
BhandUrkar Oriental Institute of Poona to accomplish this 
work. After all, though the Ramayana and the Mahabharat 
may be the greatest epics in the world, still as historical epics 
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they are not to be compared to the work of Firdousi. On the 
whole it npiy be concluded that in purity and delicacy of style, 
in vigour and vivacity of expression, in grandeur of subject 
and excellence of execution, in comprehensiveness of conception 
and sublimity of treatment, the Shahnameh remains unrivalled 
as a histoiical epic in the literature of the world. 



THE HUNS IN THE AVESTA LITERATURE, 

By Prop, FRANoiSi Zajti.V 


On the occasion of having the honour to greet in our Academy 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, the illustrious savant oi the 
Parsees of India, we thank him as a representative of the kindred 
people of the Hungarians visiting us in these dark days of our 
national mourning and like a new Magus, putting his treasure 
before the cradle of Hungary’s Renascence, as a sumptuous 
present of his nation : the consciousness of the identity of the 
early religion and early history of the Parsees with those of the 
ancient Hun-Hungarian^. 

Dr. Modi speaks to that old, stronger element of the Hun- 
garians, in which this consciousness, the consciousness of the 
‘‘ Hun-Hungarian Identity ” still survives. He is of this opinion, 
he thinks the Hungarians to be an offshoot of the Hunas thrown 
into Europe. 

But we always have had this consciousness, from the time of 
our old chronicles which certainly reflected the spirit of the age, 
through George Pray in the XVIIIth century upto the serious 
historian of modem days. It is in a few decades of the last 
century that the consciousness of the Hun-Hungarian identity 
seemed to decline, but merely in the theory of some of our 
scholars, for on the other hand this old consciousness of the Hun- 
Hungarian identity at no time has been stronger than during 
the above period. !i| 

The fact that through want of monuments of the Hun language 
this Hun-Hungarian theory cannot be as firmly established as, 
for instance, the elaboration of the evidences of modern Finn- 
Ugrian linguistics, does not mean that the feeling of our racial 
intimate relationship with the Huns of the East could ever 
vanish from our ideas. 

This is the reason that arguments made in a scientific garb, 
which would deprive the Hungarians of this most valuable 
treasure of theirs, have always been followed by indignation in 
the feelings of the Hungarian nation. 


1 Hiis paper was read by the author at the public meeting held in 
honour of Dr. Jivanji J. Modi in the Hungarian Academy of Sciencjes, 
Budapest) on August 23, 1925. 
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At the end of last year an essay was published at NagyvArad, 
written bj Dr. John K^Acsony, Member of the Acadepiy, 
entitled : “ Early History the Hungarian nation upto 896.’* 
The principal assertions of this Essay are as follows : The 
Hungarian Nation was not of Asiatic origin ; it was the tribes 
of the Onugors (an Ugrian people Turkish by race, formed by 
the union of ten tribes) who subjugated, nay enslaved^ the 
Hungarian people and who gave the Hungarian the names of 
Ongur, Unger. Henceforward the history of the Onugors is 
the history of the Hungarians, for everywhere the Onugors went 
the Hungarians appeared as well, of course as servants or 
auxiliaries. These Onugors were those who communicated 
the Parthian-Sassanian words of civilisation to the Finnic- 
Hungarian people. After the weakening of the warlike Onugor 
conquerors, the Finnic Hungarian race got possession of the 
power. The Hungarians never lived in Asia, did not belong 
to the Turkish race and have nothing to do with the Huns. 
They might have been subjects of the Huns, but had neither 
linguistic, nor blood-relationship with them whatsoever. The 
Hungarians were indirect subjects of the Avars only and tributary 
subjects of the Khazars. 

In another essay, published at the same time, entitled ‘‘ The 
Settlement of the Hungarian Nation from 896 to 997.” Nagy- 

vArad, 1925, Dr. KarAcsony says The Hungarians 

taking possession of their present Country among the fragments 
of peoples whom they found in the new Country, first made 

friends of the remainder of the Gepidse The Gepidas once 

were speaking a common language with the Goths, thus they be- 
longed to the Eastern Germans These Gepidee were allied 

to Attila and fought loyally on his side till his death but they 

were not of lijjp blood, they were not Huns The Hungarians 

left these dispersed Gepidae in their woody and bushy land, and 
engaged them as helpers and chiefly as guides. In wartime, 
they employed them for cutting passages. As the Gepidae desig- 
nated this occupation by the German word “ zicken ” (to cut), 
the Hungarians called them Szikel, SzAkely. 

These are Dr. KarAcsonyi’s final conclusions. 

It is a fact that the Voguls, Ostiaks, Ziiriens, Cheremees and 
Chuvas have never been a state-forming, mounted, sword- 
bearing, highly intelligent people, which the better element of 
the Hungarian people were — and are even to-day. Dr. Kardcsony 
is right in stating that these small peoples could not be but 

4 
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slaves in a State like that of the early Hungarians, but we cannot 
agree with him in his opinion that these weak peoples were those 
who later constituted the ancient ruling element in the Hun- 
garian race. Hun-like peoples lived for many' centuries in the 
neighbourhood and on former territories of these small peoples. 
It was during this time that the Hunnic and Finic peoples 
got mixed. Later on, and on different occasions, other Hurmie 
peoples joined this early Hunnic element in the Ural 
Mountains. 

Dr. Modi in his work on The Huns in India says that the 
Hungarians and Huns are kindred people, that Attila’s Huns 
are a rougher branch of the Bactrian (latterly Indian) White 
Huns. These Huns on their turn were the brothers of the Yue- 
chi Hunnic jjeople who, being driven from the boundary 
and territory of China, reached India in the 2nd century B.C, 
and founded an Empire that lasted for nearly seven centuries. 


It was a warlike and fairly civilised ancient tribe of these 
kindred peoples, that, in flight before the Hiungnus in the 2nd 
century B. C., moved from the iris-covered fields of the Chinese 
province of Kansu to the regions of the Seven Rivers, near the 
Lake of Balkash, and further to the hilly country of the Ural, 
where they found those small uncivilised shamanistic Uralian 
peoples, and where the new Hunnic settler shortly began to rule. 

Incidentally Dr. Kar^icsony also seems to touch upon this 
particular (page 24), viz. “At one time before Christ a group of 
Mongols flies there and gets mixed up with them.’' Of course in 
those days in the 2nd century B. C. the Yue-cbi tribes, and later 
in the 1st century A.D., many Hiungnu (Hunnic) tribes, moved 
to the Ural regions. 


Attila’s rougher Hunnic elements kept kinship with the 
Hiungnus and the White Huns of India with those of the Yue-chi 
who, after the overthrow of the Hunnic Empire in India, joined, 
through the Khasar Empire, the primitive Hun-Hungarian 
element in the Ural region that was in a state of reorganisation 
on the ruins of Attila’s European Empire. 


Their way is the true way of the Hungarians. And the fact 
that this way was not that of a slave people, is proved by the 
common early history of the Hun-Hungarians. 
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If the Hun-Hungarian identity be not true, the Hungarians 
have nothiijg to do with the Zend Avesta. But if the conscious- 
ness of the Hun-Hungatiah identity is a fact, then the Zend 
.Avesta is the early history and early religious book of the 
Hungarians as descendants of the Huns. I do not claim that 
every part of the Hungarian nation belongs to this blood, 
but I am persuaded to assert that in feeling and in racial 
character there is still an isolated group of the Hungarians with 
whom this Hunnic relationship can be identified. 


It is generally admitted that on the basis of ethnological re- 
searches, the Hungarian nation is made up of several more or 
less kindred peoples. No doubt it contains many Finnic, Vogul, 
Ostiak, Ziirien, Cheremees, and Chuvas elements, but on the 
other hand, one part of it certainly consists of a valiant Hunnic 
element. 


Our renowned scholar. Prof. Valentine Homan, Director of 
the Hungarian National Museum, published, some weeks ago, a 
valuable work On the Hungarian Hunnic Relation,” in which 
he states, with the wide knowledge of a modern scholar, as fol- 
lows : ‘'As a final conclusion we can state that the idea of the 
Hun-Hungarian identity is not a fictive tradition formed on the 
territory of modern Hungary but it is an ancient tradition of 
the Hungarian people, based on historical consciousness, or, to 
be more precise, a tradition of the Bulgar (Hun), principally of 
Arpad’s clan which at the time of the settlement of the Hun- 
garians was practically bound up with the Finnic-Ugrian ele- 
ments of the nation in an ethnical and linguistic unit The 

ancient tradition of the Hungarians or rather that of the Magyar 
(Hungarian) tribe and the clan of Arp id, was imbued with the 
historical consciousness of the Hun-Hungarian identi^ and with 
the tradition of a lineal descent of the dynasty of Arpad from 
Magyar and Attila and that of a close relationship to the Bul- 
garian Dula clan of Hunnic origin Our ancient Hunnic 

tradition is the proof of the existence of the authenticity of the 
Legend that preserved the tradition.” 

This is the fact on which we, too, are building and which we 
are resolved to develop. This is what we want to complete 
and clear up by the Hunnic references of the Avesta books. This 
is what our esteemed Savant guest has contributed to, by a new 
impulse to collect and publish further data after his previous 
investigations in the matter. 
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In connection with a series of lectures entitled The Zend 
A vesta and the Hungarians,*' delivered in the spring of last 
year at the County Hall, I invited Dr. Modi to elaborate, if 
possible, Hiinnic references in the Pahlavi books, which are so 
deeply interesting to the Hungarians, all the more since this field 
has not been examined as yet from this point of view. Dr. Modi 
executed this work personally and read a paper on it last 
Christmas at the 3rd Oriental Conference in Madras. One of 
his essays, which is connected with his work on the early history 
of the Huns published in 1916, deals with “ Toramana and 
Mihirgula, Hunnic Kings of India.” In another paper he treats 
of The Huns who invaded India and ruled over it for many 
centuries and of the religion of the Huns.” 

This latter work, in addition to the Hunnic references of tho 
Avesta and Pahlavi books is dealing with data of Persian writers 
on this subject. The work, further, treats of the Indian 
sources that we have at our disposal, chiefly in literature and 
inscriptions.* 

On the whole, Dr. Modi's investigations on the race, e^rly 
history and religion of the Huns help us to put into order the 
confused materials of the Hun question, in. which we are so 
deeply interested 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Certain circles of Hungarian scientists, following in the steps 
of the German Avesta literature, have not 
put the Hunnic references of the Avesta 
and Pahlavi books in the right light. 
Bartholomae’s large Avesta Dictionary en- 
tirely eliminates the word “ Hunu ” (Hun), 
as designating the name of a tribe by substi- 
tuting for it the Sanscrit word Sunu ”, 
the meaning of which is ; Son, in a sense of devilish, profane crea- 
ture, contrary to the word “ Puthra ” of the Avesta, which 
similarly signifies : Son, Child (including those not born yet) 
but designating an ‘‘ Ahurai ” pure being. 


1 . The word 
'^Hunu’* in the 
Avesta exclusively 
serves to designate 
the Hun people. 


Ferdinand Justi is of the same opinion. In his large work 
entitled “ Iranisches Namenbuch ” (1895), while explaining 
the word “ Hunu ” (Hun), says (page 132) just like Bartholomas. 


• The Rajatarangini of Kalhana in original Sanscrit and with critical 
commentary was published by Aurelius Stein in 1892 at Bombay. 
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The true meaning of Hunustar, Hunsak is : creating a breed, 
and the i^urd Hanu ” designates the notion the Sons of .the 
Godless ”, e. g. : ‘'hunudahak ” of tne Pahlavi. Here again the 
word Hunu ” h^s a certain meaning which is not the name of 
a people. 

Thus these two largest German sources, i.e., the great Avesta 
Dictionary and the large book of the Iranian Names, eliminate 
the word Hun as a name of a people from the Avesta and Pahlavi 
books. In the same manner, the representative of the new school, 
based on Bartholomse's evidence, Frederic Wolf, whose work was 
revised by Bartholomae, in his great Avesta translation, substi- 
tutes the word “ Sunu ” for “ Hunu ” translating this latter by 
the corresponding German word “ Sohn,” i,e. : Son for instance : 
in YaSt V, 54 : “ Give me the grace thou the Immaculate Aredvi- 
Sura, that in the Xsathro-suka Pass, on the top of the lofty 
Asa- Saint Kahna, I maj^ defeat the valiant sons descended 
from Vasaka to annihilate the Turanic Provinces.” And again 
in the Yast V, 57 : It was she, Ardevi Shura to whom the sons 
descending from Vaesaka made sacrifices at the Xsathro-Suka 
Pass, on the very top of Asa Saint Kanha. ...” 

Yast, 5*54: Diesen Erfolg schenke mir o gute gewaltigete, 
o gewaltige makellose Aredvi : Das ich Sieger werde iiber die 
tapferen von Vaesaka abstammenden Sohne bei dem Pass, 
Xsathro-suka, dem hochstgelegenen in dem hochragenden 
asaheiligen Kanha ; das ich die turkischen Lander entzwei 
schlage. 

57 : Ihr opferten die tapferen von Vaesaka abstammenden 
Sohne bei dem Pass Xsathro-suka, dem hochstgelegenen in dem 
hochragenden asaheiligen Kanha. 

(Avesta von Fritz Woiff, Strassburg, Verl. Karl J. Trtibner 
1910.) 

It may be that this way of interpretation is not made with a 
set purpose, but it is evidently erroneous, when famous English, 
French and Indian scholars, with Dr. Modi among them, expressly 
and exclusively read and interpret the word ‘‘ Hunu ” of the 
Avesta as the name of the Huns. 

One of the most serious Avestic scholars, Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, 
in his work entitled Ostiranische? Kultur ” says in connection 
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with the mounted Huns, living (according to Geiger) in Vaesaka 
at the Khchatro-Sauka defile : In any case it is obvious and 
very simple so to translate this passage that the word “ Hunu 
should signify the name of a people. 

. This way of translating the word, however, met with 
opposition, inasmuch as the word “ Hunu ” was kept for an equi- 
valent of the Iranian and Indian word “ Sunu ” and accordingly 
translated in the meaning of Sohn, i.c., Son. I must confess 
that I am not satisfied with this interpretation of the word. 

. .If on the other hand, our Hunu ~ Hun interpretation be 
true, this passage has an important meaning worthy of parti- 
* cular attention. A mounted people is mentioned here, belong- 
ing to tribes of the Northern Desert, and we even get acquainted 
with its place of residence in the region of Sir-Darja, where it 
would be perhajjs easy to imagine the existence of a Tartar tribe 
.... Under the circumstances one is inclined to compare the 
Hunus of the A vesta with the later Huns.’’ 

. .In this case there would be perhaps no need of earlier 
evidences to prove the actual existence of this people (early 
Hunnic people) that had such an important influence on the 
course of universal history. 

Of course the resemblance of the names is a very attrac- 
tive though deceptive motive, and there is no denying the fact 
that grave historical motives impede this interpretation. The 
Huns belong to a much later period than the epoch of the com- 
positions of the Avesta, that places the era of the Hunnic wars 
back in the heroic times of the Avestic people. The fact that 
the Hunu people is designated as Turanian, shows the necessity 
of regarding the denomination Tura as collective. The mounted 
Tusa offered sacrifice to Ardvi sura Anahita, he the warrior, on 
horse back, he begged for strength to his horses and for health 
to himself, for protection against his enemies, for victory over 
them and for their crushing defeat. And offered up fervent 
prayers for this grace saying : Oh good graceful Ardvi-Sura- 
Anahita, give me that I may defeat the mounted Huns in 

Vaesaka at the Khsatro-Sauka defile Even the White Huns 

mentioned by Haug do not appear but in the last centuries of 
our chronology, when they push the inhabitants of the Northern 

Steppes to the South We should only suppose, that the Huns 

as nomadising tribes had already in the earliest antiquity wan- 
dered about the steppes of Northern Asia and were feared long 
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ago through some incursions, before they became famous and 
notorious with Arian and European peoples in consequence of 
their irruptions and migrations on a larger scale. 


. .In any case I insist on my conclusion that the word 
‘‘Hunu” designates the name of a people, be it or not identical 
with the later Huns. By this fact no change is made as to 
the interpretation of the text. 

. .We must preserve the possibility that some of the 
tribes, e.g., the Huiiu tribe belonged to an alien, perhaps to the 
Tartar, race. And it may be that beside the Iranians, an autoch- 
thon people, not related to Iranians was living in Iran. At the 
beginning they could have been very numerous, but they con- 
tinually grew less and retired in the inaccessible mountains 
before the victorious Arians, and the vanquished dissolved in 
the mass of the Arian conquerors.’’* 

We read in the work of the French scholar Harlez, translated 
in English and entitled ‘‘ Introduction to the A vesta,” Bombay, 
1920, on page 230 : “ Veshaka, the seat of the Aurva Huna- 
vas, worshippers of the Devas, situated near the Ksathro^aoka 
gorge (gorge which favours royalty) the most advanced of the 
lofty and holy Kanha.” 

I note an evidence of the Yesht XIX, 86, 99, to which Prof. 
Harlez also refers (page 229) : “ Vistaspa seized the law from the 
Hunus and propagated it with the help of arms according 
to which the Iranian king Vistaspa made the law of the Huns 
his own and endeavoured to have it observed by force of 
arms whilst an account of the Yasht XIII, says that Vistaspa 
carried the holy law amongst the Hunus and enshrined it on a 
throne (100) and that he propagated it by arms, probably 
after having fought a defensive war (99. cf. yt XIX, 86), 

Finally, I refer to the English Avestic Dictionary of 
Mr. Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, Fellow of the University 
of Bombay, published in Bombay in 1910, thus being 
15 years later than Bartholomse’s Dictionary. On page 


* [For another translation of these passages of Dr. Geiger, vide 
Shams-ul-ulama Dastur Dorabji Peshotan Sanjana’s “ Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians’ ” Vol. I. pp. 36-37 . — Euitor.] 
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186 and 254 of this Dictionary wo read in connection with the 
meaning and explanation of the word ‘‘Hunu”, that “Hunu” 
is the name of a tribe, that “Hunu’’ is the name of a people. 
Thus, the most modern Avestic dictionary, ' compiled by the 
greatest Indian scholar of the Avesta, does not give this word 
the meaning of “ godless creature or son ” but with reference to 
the people and tribe of the Turanian Huns, fixes it as the name of 
^ people. This state of things is absolutely beyond a doubt. 
Dr. Modi is of the same opinion, otherwise he could not have 
written works on the Huns of the Turanian Kingdom in Zara- 
thustara’s era. 


And what is the result of this examination of the Hunnio* 


2 The, Hiinnic 
people of the Tu- 
ranian Kingdom at 
about 1000 B. C., 
was not of Arian 
extraction. 


people^s name by the above scholars ? It is 
this : The Hunnic people who in the time of 
Zarathustra, at about 1000 B. C. fought as a 
closely related people with King Vistaspa’s 
Iranian people could be regarded as an Arian 
people. 


This we can see from the data given by W. Greiger who says 
on page 200 in the work referred to above : “ To the people of 
the Avesta, a striking contrast is the huge number of nomadic 
tribes of Arian extraction. These are mentioned mostly under 
the names of Tura or D&nu and perhaps Sariama or S4ni. . . . 
Different tribes are to be understood by the names, of Driwika, 
Hyauna, Mardha, Ddha, etc.”* 


The same is the result from Bartholomse’s Avesta translation. 


In Volume XIV of the Pahlavi Dinkard (consisting of 17 
volumes), published by a learned member of the Bombay 
University, Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjanain 1915, ip Pahlavi, 
Gujarati, and English languages, Dastur Sanjana says in a note 
relating to the name Eryana, that The Fryanas were a border 
tribe, a clan of the Turanians. They appear to have been friendly 
to the Iranians, and were converted to Zarathusthri&nism.” 

On the other hand, the compiler of the great Avesta Dictionary, 
(^tmn Bart,holomsB, in his very serious, scientific translation 
Die Gathas des Avesta ” (1906) gives the following explanation 
in connection with the name Fryana : “Fryana is the Prince of 


• [Vide Dastur Dorabji’s Translation, o/). dt, p, 48 , Editob,]. 
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Tura, who was the sovereign of the^Tura nation belonging to the 
Iranian race but not included in Vistaspa sphere of authority, 
who though not converted as yet,, does not show ilLwill toward 
the new doctrine, and the Prophet may hope that he can 
convert him.” (Die Gatha’s des Avesta, p. 84 ) What do we 
learn from this passage ? That Fryana, the Prince of Tura 
and Tura ” itself are represented by Bartholomae as being 
Iraaiians. 

On the basis of the commentary of Dastur Darab* according 
to the gloss given to Vendidad XIII, 39 (Spiegel’s 110) “Tura” 
means a certain brigand, whilst another gloss gives the word 
Turanian the meaning of brigand-like. 

In this manner we can translate the word “ Tura” by Turanian 
like the word, “Hunu,” if we want to draw out the true mean- 
ing of the word, i.e., the name of a race. With reference 
to the above note of Bartholomae we suggest that Fryana’s 
Turanian territory could not have been a land under the power 
of Vishtaspa, since the kingdom of Iran — according to Pahlavi 
dalQt — was in the time of Zarathustra a tributary of the Turanian 
Huns. The same is true with regard to the kingdom of Turan. 
Definite information is given in the matter by the Avesta and 
Pahlavi books, according to which, though a brother people of the 
Iranians {i.e., Huns settled in Iran) the Huns of the Turan 
were an entirely independent people with a huge, organised 
army, immense power, and, later on, with a separate religious 
conception, — and the kingdom of the Turanian Huns included 
the so-called “ Black Huns of the Kingdom of Afrasiab ” as well 
as the “ people of the White Huns,” who by no means could 
have been Arians. 

We know from the Dinkard and other Pahlavi writings, that 
Arjaspa was the king of the Turanians, — the Turanian Huns. 
In the Dinkard (Dastur Darab’s ed., Vol. XIV, p. 34, Book VII, 
Chap, III^ 88-89) tllere is mentioned : . .Arjaspa, the cruel 

ruler of Khyaona, as that one was the most powerful of the 
tyrants in that age. ...” and . .When (it was that) that 
worst kingdom of the cruel Khyaonian (Hun) Arjkspa, which 
was highly heard of (before), was cruelly disturbed ... ” On 
the other hand in the same passage (Vol. XIV, p. 34, Chap. Ill, 
90.), with reference to the Huns the Dinkard thus speaks of the 
non- Iranian Hunnic race : . .Distress must be yours, you 

* [The, author seems to refer to Dastur Darab, the teacher of Anquetil 
Du Perron, vide Anquetil’s Zend Avesta Tome I, partie II, p. 384, n. I .3 

5 
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who are Khyaonians (Huns) through (your) defeat after your 
engagement (in battle) ; henceforth it shall not be, that the 
victory of Ir^n comes over to the Khyadnians (Huns) from 
(amongst) the non- Iranians. . 

In connection with the present matter, once more I refer to 
Professor Harlez’s work, (“Intr. to the Avesta’’) where we read 
on page 230 : “ . . . The Turas belong to the lands of the Qyaonians 
and Varedhakas, (Yesht IX., 31, XVII., 71.), also the Qkik 
and Dahik countries mentioned in Yesht XIII., 144, — which some 
scholars are inclined to identify with Tibet and the region of 
the Daoi, to the west of the Casj>ean sea . . • The country of 
the Qyaonians and the Varedhakas must have been in the 
Turanian regions of Turkestan or in the Caucasus . . . The 
A vesta mentions in several places (Yesht V., 54 ; 73 ; XIX., 
41; XIII., 38) the Turanian Hunus and D4nus... These 
names applied later on to the hostile Turanian populations.”* 

In connection with the Hunnic King Arjaspa we read in the 
Dinkard (on page 485, Dastur Peshotan Sanj ana’s Volume VII) 
in a prophetical passage; ^‘...Be it known that during the 
millennial period of Zarathusht the Mazdayasnian faith shall be 
severely shaken by rulers of the false faith. The Turki prince 
Arjasp and his followers is to give the first blow. . We also 
read in the Dinkard (Volume VII., page 464) in connection 
with the events therein described : . ,0 God ! make me prevail 

over those Western rulers, (/.e., grant me the valour to defeat 
Toor and Selum, the kings of Turan and China) ...” 

In Vol. IX., (page 617) of the Dinkard (Ibid, by Peshotan 
Sanjana) dealing with Iran and Turan, we find : “The Kayanian 
Gushtasp, King of Iran, and his innumerable army would obtain 
a victory over (the Turkish King) Arjasp and his hosts, and over 
other (kings). . .about his own self (?’,e., of the holy Zaratbosht’s) 
being killed by the Turkish warrior Bar^tarurish . , 

The European official Avesta literature has been — for a long 
time — placing the time of the appearance of 

3 The era of ^arathushtra in the epoch of Hystaspes, 
Zarathustra was father of Darius, King of Persia (Recently 
not in 500 B.O., J. Hertel in his wwk “ Die Zeit Zoroaster”), 
but at about 1000 Naturally, it was impossible to place the 
events in connection with Zarathushtra 
in the time of Hystaspes (518 B.C.). This 
false placing was the consequence of the prevailing point 

* For Harlez’s original, vide his Zend-Avesta Introduction p, OXItlll, 
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of view according to which the king Vistaspa, Zarathushtra’a 
contemporary and protector, was, at any price, to be identified 
with Hystaspes. This point of view failed before the criticism 
of recent serious investigations, and the time of Zarathustra is 
carried to circa 5^0 years earlier — which is quite right. 

Mr. Govindllch4rya Svlimin, an Indian Hindu scholar, says in 
his work entitled “ Mazdaism in the Light of the Vi^^hnuism’* : 

. .Darius Hystaspes (Vistaspa) was not the prehistoric Vish- 
taspa, the contemporary of Zaiathust. . . In B.C. 3000 stands 
the central figure of Krishna ; in B.C. 1000 that of Zoroaster ; 
in B.C. 500 Kurush, and Buddha, the ethical avatar a of Krishna ; 
five centuries later Christ, spiritually th(' great-great-grandson, 
so to say, of Krishna.. Mr. Sanjana, a Parsee scholar, and 
also Tiele, a Dutch historian of religions, place the time of 
Zarathustra at about 1000 B.C. 

Even Bartholomae (Die Gathas des Avesta, p. 131), contraiy 
to the prevailing official opinion, thinks the identification of king 
Vishtaspa, the contemporary of Zarathushtra, with Darius I. 
king of Persia, to be inopportune. Prof. Harlez places the time 
of Zarathushtra at about 800 B.C. whilst Prof. Mills at a time 
about 800-900 B.C. The renowmed historian Dunckcr in his 

Ancient History ” places the time of Zarathushtra in about 
1000 B.C. 

German literature has placed the Scythians in the gro\ip of 
Arian peoples on the strength of a few 

4. The Scythians language monuments deciphered through 
in general wtre an Arian language, the Avestan Zend. W. 
not an Arian Geiger, in his work entitled “Ostiranische 
Kultur"’ mentioned above on several occasions 
because of its importance, says (p. 202), in 
connection with Iranian-sounding geographical and ethnical 
names used by Huns and Scythians that : . . the Varedhakas 
and Hyaunas (Huns), who were defeated by Vistaspa, 
are hostile to the people of Avesta. Passages of the Avestan 
Yt. (IX., 30-31; XVII., 50-51) speak of the lands of the 
Huns. The Hyaunas are the Chionitas (Huns), who include 
the people of Ardsat-Aspa,* as Tantharavat, Le., the “Dark”, 
and Peshana, t.e., the ‘‘Fighter.” These names sound Iranian, 
and if their bearers applied them to themselves, and if they were 
not given them by the people of the Avesta, the Arian origin 
of the Hyaunas (Huns) would become indubitable. 

Apart from the fact, that some of the Scythian words cannot 
be explained but from the Ural-Altaian languages — it is well 
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known that only the ritual language of the magi of the Scythians 
and of the Huns included among the Scythians, was the so- 
called Medic Bactrian idiom, the then language of the Avesta, 
which could be placed with the Arian family qf languages. 

But I continue citing from the work of Geiger : .The plain 
around the Caspian and Aral Lakes, as well as the Northern 
shores of the Black Sea were at the very beginning of the pre- 
historic age inhabited by numerous nomadic tribes, that the 
Greeks generally united under the name of Scythians. They 
could be thought of first as autochtones of Iran . . ” The 
Scythians only represented those tribes that roamed about the 
prairies as nomads, whilst Persians, Medes, Bactrians, Arians, 
Sogdians were those who settled down at fixed abodes and culti- 
vated the soil. I do not want to call in question the Iranian or 
Allan origin of a considerable part of the Scythians, but would 
note that the use of the name of the Scythians looks somewhat 
undecided with the Gieek authors. I think the word’s meaning 
is economic rather, uniting all the nomadising tribes of the 
lowlands of Eastern Europe and Central Asia without regard 
for the differences in blood and language. In brief, the defini- 
tion of Scythians corresponds with the vague expression of 
“ Turanians ” or ‘‘ Turkestan Khirghises ” popular with modern 
authors. Even if it is proved that a part of the Scythians belonged 
to the Arian race speaking an Arian language, it is by no means 
established that among the Scythians there could not have been 
alien tribes, perhaps Tartar tribes, which were considered as 
belonging to them.* “ I am glad to note,” continues Geiger (p. 

181 note) that my opinion here corresponds with that of 

Maspero, who expressly declares {Geschichtc? der Morgenlan- 
derischen Vdlker in Alterthum, p. 129) that the Scythians were 
the most ancient race of humanity and at best partly belonged 
to the branch of the Turanians who have been living from 
Finnland’s swamps to the Amur in Northern Europe and Asia.” 

Even our excellent scholar, Geza Nagy, in his academic in- 
augural address, written “ On the nationality of the Scythians,” 
gives a plain account of the fact that 
“ the Scythians were neither Iranians 
nor other Ariahs but Ural- Altaians.” It 
is very important to state, that in the 
time of Zarathushtra (in about 1000 B.C.) 
the word Iranian did not necessarily mean 
Arian and by no means Indian, or Persian. 

# [ Vide Dastur Darab Pesho tan’s translation Civilization of the 
Ancient Iranians,” Vol. I, pp. 16-17. Editor. ] 


6. Scythians, 
Huns may have 
been, according to 
their place of 
settlement, “Irani- 
ans.” but were not 
infallibly Arians. 
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In the Farvardin Yast we find a very interesting passage, 
enumerating the most important peoples of Iran, viz.: “We re- 
member laudably the Spirits of tho^>e pious men and pious women 
from the Arian^ parts, Turanian part, from S&irima, Sfi»ini and 
Daha. . ” 

In Iran, especially in Bactria, there was a scarce Ariaii popu- 
lation, a relic of the Arian migration and settled on a very 
early Turanian basis, among whom settled later those Turanian 
peoples of agricultural Schytho-Hunnic race, who then consti- 
tuted the principal leading element of the Kingdom of Bactria. 

This is the opinion sustained by the renowned A vesta scholar 
Friedrich Spiegel in his three volume-work entitled “ Eranische 
Altertumskunde . ’ ’ 

According to * Geiger : .Instead of contradicting it, the * 
Avesta remarkably proves the fact that the existence of an 
ancient race, alien to the Iranian race, may be supposed in Iran. 
In the Zoroastrian documents we find races of decidedly non- 
Arian extraction mentioned. These non-Arian races were 
defeated by the Arians, in desperate race wars during the earliest 
period of immigration.” 

“ Now, if among the Tartar-Mongolic peoples, that are 
presently in possession of Central Asia, Arian tribes were found, it 
seems probable that on the occasion of their first immigration, 
the Arians met some autochton Tartar population, which at the 
time of the Mongolic invasion has naturally been absorbed by 
the ruling classes. The only possibility is that, beside the Arian 
population of Iran, there was a non-Arian and still earlier popu- 
lation in Iran. Now I have come to the principal feature of my 
proof : What is the point of view of the Avesta in this ques- 
tion ? Later on I shall give some indirect proofs, which seem 
to prove the existence of a non-Arian autochton race in Iran. 
But in the Avesta we have direct proofs, for the non -Arians are 
several times mentioned in it and we cannot help admitting 
this fact, being, as it were forced by it to reckon with the existence 
of non-Arian tribes.” 

Prof. Harlez writes in his work mentioned before (on page 259) : 

“ History tells us that in reality the ferocious horsemen 
of Turto many a time ravaged and on some occasions even re- 
duced to subjection Iranian territories. Herodotus informs 
us that the Scythians invaded and ruled over Medea during a 
number of years. (Herod. I. 105.) Moreover, the Turanian 
races settled down in the Arian lands and often caused internal 
fights and devastating wars.” This people of Hunnic origin, 
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which settled in Bactria among the early Iranian Arian popula- 
tion, were a brother-people of the so-caUed “Black Huns of 
the Kingdom of Afrasiab ’’ and of the “ White Huns the 
tribe of Zarathushtra. 

* 

The tribe opposed to the Iranians was that of the Huns. Ac- 
cording to A vesta, Pahlavi and Persian data, this people were a 
brother-people of the Iranian Bactrian tribes. The Turanian 
Hunnic people by no means could have been a brother -tribe of 
the Iranian Arians. It is obvious that here an ancient Hunnic 
people is spoken of, that settled in Iran. As far as their place 
of settlement is concerned, they may be considered as Iranians 
but not necessarily Arians. 

Dr. Modi says in his work entitled “ The Early History of 
• the Huns that, according to old Iranian traditions, the 
founder of both the Iranian and Turanian Kingdoms were 
brothers Turan was the cradle of the early Hunnic stock 
and the Turanians were the ancestors of the ancient Huns, 
who after dissolution of the Turanian Kingdom dispersed in the 
Mountains of China and near the Altai. The A vesta as well as 
the Pahlavi writings and books speak of this.'’ 

Really the mighty Bactrian Huns living in Iranian territory 
were those who, weakened by the brother- war with the Turanian 
Huns in the times before Zarathushtra and later on by the 32 
years’ religious war in the time of Zarathushtra — 500 years later 
when the Persian king Cyrus conquered Bactria — gradually were 
absorbed by the great Iran, but this absorption was not a racial 
one, being the consequence of the fact only that Zarathustra’s 
religion became the state religion of Persia and that Bactria was 
the chief centre of Zoroastrianism. And as subsequently 
Zoroastrianism became the chief characteristic of the Arian 
Persians, the numerous Hunnic people of Bactria were hence- 
forth considered, just because of their religions, as the backbone 
of the Arians. 


Prof. Harlez says in connection with this subject (Introduc- 


6. The early 
form of the Avesta 
religion was the 
religion of the 
Turanian Huns, 
spread, in Persia 
and Media, after 
the reform of Zara- 
thustra, by Magi 


tion to the Avesta, pages 12-13.) : .We are, 
therefore, justified in concluding that Avestan 
Mazdaism was neither the religion of the 
Persian people, nor of its rulers .... The 
religion of the Magi was not the religion 
which appealed to Persian hearts, and it was 
soon forgotten by the greater part of the 
nation.” 


priests. 
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(Page 347). .(The conclusions.) The Avesta is the work of 
the Magi, who introduced it into Persia. The laqguage 
of the Avesta, — as the Religion — in Medic, the dialect of Ragha. 
The dialect of tlw5 Gathas might be that of Merv or of Eastern 
Atropatena. The Avestan religion is the product of a combina- 
tion of the myths and beliefs of the Aryan race with Turanian 
dualism and Judaic monotheism, a combination produced under 
this triple influence . . The origin of Zoroastrianism or of this 
doctrine thus formed can scarcely be ascribed to a period earlier 
than the 8th cent. B. C. The Avestan religion was first in- 
troduced into Bactria, and later into Persia. . . 

On the other hand, the many Indian elements of the later 
Avesta literf^.ture are explained by the 700 years Indian rule of 
the Huns (Sakas, Yue-chis and White Huns), who were fa- 
vorable to Budhism and Hinduism as well, but on the other 
hand eagerly propagated their Mazdayasnian-Zarathushtrian 
religion, especially after the settlements in India of the Zoroas- 
trian Brahmins. 

Thus a certain religious syncretism was formed in the powerful 
Empire of the Indo-Scythians and White-Huns, which contained 
Northern India, Punjab, Kashmir, Bactria and other former 
Iranian territories. 

At the site of ancient Sarmisegetusa, in Transylvania (Hun- 
gary), once there was a Mithraeum dedicated to some Zoroastrian 
■ — like religion, the finds of which and account of its ruins have 
been treated of by Paul Kiralyi in one of the larger publications 
of the Hungarian Academy with a preface by Count Geza 
Kuun. In this work, Paul Kirdlyi says : “ The powerful sacer- 
dotal class of the peoples of Turanian extraction, the Magi, 
became, after achievement of the conquest, a complementary 
part of the ruling tribe, got hold of the power over the souls, 
lead the Arians to false doctrines, introduced and developed the 
worship of fire and stars and pretended to be the privileged medi- 
ators between God and men, so that even the most insignificant 
religous ceremony could not be performed without them, and 
prayers could reach the Creator of the Universe through their 
mediation only. These Magi made themselves masters of the 
whole people, from the highest to the lowest classes.” 

It is not in Turanian Bactria and Iran only where they 
propagated and introduced this religion of early Turanian dualis- 
tic origin, saturated by Zarathushtra with monotheism (due 
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to revelation), but later on, in the Ist century B.C. and in the 
5th century A.D., when more and more recent Hunnic peoples 
took possession of Bactria, the ancestral seat of the A vesta re- 
ligion, as well as of a considerable part of India, these Magi, 
— being the official sacerdotal class of the Zoroastrian Mazdayaznan 
religion of the Yue-chis and White Huns, — introduced it in India. 

The above-named Hindu scholar Gowindacharya Shwami in 
his work referred to above says (pp. 149-151) .Jarasasta 
(Zarathustra) was the originator of the M^ga Br&hmanas . . . , 
I think they came (first) with Kanishka (circa 78 A.D.), who 
appears to have been the first Indo-scythian (Yue-chi) prince, 
that had espoused the Avestic faith. .Magas, in all probability, 
first (^ame into India with Kanishka as his Avestic priests. 

Now, the question remains to be answered : what were the 
relations which the so-called Indo-scythian, 
Yue-chi people of the above-mentioned King 
Kaniska, had with the White Huns who settled 
among them, and these with Attila’s Huns ? 
The importance of this question consists in 
the fact that it was a tribe of these Yue-chi 
peoples that in the 2nd century B.C. emi- 
grated from their original home to the Ural 
regions and mingled there with Vogul, 
Ostiak peoples and whom the Hiungnu 
Huns joined at the commencement of the 2nd century A. D. and 
from whom separated later the army of Balamber’s Huns, leaving, 
as it were in the Uralian melting-pot the nucleus of the people 
that gradually ripened into the Hungarian race. 

When identifying the early Hungarian element with the Huns 
we must have consideration for the different strata bringing 
different civilizations and linguistic influences in different times 
but always strengthening the Hungarian people of Hunnic 
origin that was ripening in the Uralian furnace by the force 
and racial powers of the same people. 

We could cite here other sufficient means of evidence. But 
I should refer to Sir Aurel Stein only, who has sufficiently 
elucidated this question in his Academic inaugural address 
(Besides, he has got his doctor’s degree by Avesta studies, and 
studied in Bombay as well). The title of his Academic 
inaugural address is : “ The history of the White Huns and 
kindred tribes in India.’" Aurel Stein says therein that the 


7 . The early 
people of Turan, 
the Saka-Scythians, 
the Yue-chi Huns, 
the White Huns, 
Attila’s Huns are 
the same people — a 
frame of the early 
Hungarian element 
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kindred tribes of the White Huns were the Yue-ohis on the 
one hand and Attila’s Huns on the other. 


He says in the work cited above : “ On his gold medals the 
Yue-bhi king is represented in a garment characteristic of his 
people. Generally he is represented standing in aii open coat 
reaching to the knees, which reminds of the fur-lined coat of 
central Asiatic peoples, with high fur-cap and topboots. We 
must be grateful to those unknown engravers, who through 
this realistic representation left no doubt about the fact that 
here we have to do with a Scythian conqueror coming from the 
North. In annals of three Chinese Dynasties we find the state- 
ment, continues Aurel Stein, that the Ye-tha or Ephtalites, viz,^ 
the White Huns, belonged to the great race of Yue-chi. It 
follows that the latter as well as the ruling Kusan tribe belonged 
to Turkish-Tartar peoples. The correctness of this opinion 
gives a most adequate explanation of tne conditions we find in 
those bordering regions of India after the disappearance of the 
White Huns. The great Yue-chi people itself was of Tuddsh- 
Tartar origin. On the other hand, such origin makes it pro- 
bable that the rapid and complete disappearance of the White 
Huns in that country is due to their dissolution in the kindred 
Yue-chi tribe. The Ephtalites (White Huns) were in close 
relation with those European Huns who enter the history of 
the world contemporaneously. The European Huns belonged 
to the widespread Turkish-Tartar branch of the Turanian race. 
Thus, the hypothesis attributing the same origin to the Whito- 
Huns of India seems legitimate,” 

1 . The word Hunu ” in the Avesta is exclusively the name 

of the “ Hun ” people, and by no means is 

Summary. the assertion of the German authors proved, 

according to which they translated this 
word in the meaning of the Sanskrit word Sunu ”, which has 
its equivalent in the German word ‘‘ Sohn,” i.e.y a son, 

2. Neither is the assertion of German authors proved that, 
according to the Avesta and Pahlavi books, the powerful Kingdom 
of Turan in about 1000 B. C, was constituted by an Arian race 
in Arian territory. 

3. The assertion of German authors is erroneous when 
placing the era of Zarathustra and of the Turanian Huns — who 
played an important part at the same time and were of his 

6 
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race — in 500 B. C. Parsee, Indian, English, and French authors 
place the Kingdom of Turan of Zarathushtra’s time in about 
1000 B.C. 

4. The assertion is erroneous which tries to explain the race of 
the Bcythians on the basis of the few remaining Scythian words 
explicable from the language of the Avesta, as the language of 
the Avesta, which is a sister tongue of the Sanscrit, was 
the clerical language only of the Turanian priests, just as the 
Latin language once was our public and social language in 
Hungary. According to Indian, English and French authors 
and even according to the German, W. Geiger, the bulk of the 
Scythians belonged to the Turanian race, of which the powerful 
Hunnic people formed the most valuable element. 

6. Thus when we BOjv that Feridun’s sons, the founders of 
Turan and Iran, were orothers, it is not the Iranian Arians we 
are treating of, but of the Hunnic Daha, etc. Turanian peoples 
settled among Iranian Arians, who could have been Iranians 
as far as their country is concerned, but by no means were 
Arians. This is proved by the moat serious Avesta literature. 

6. According to Avesta scholars and especially in the words 
of Prof. Harlez : ‘‘ Avestan Mazdaism was neither the religion 
of the Persian people, nor of its rulers. . . .the religion of the 
Magi was not the religion which appealed to Persian hearts, and 
it was soon forgotten by the greater part of the nation.” 

7. It was the early religion of the Huns that was reformed by 
Zarathushtra who belonged to them. The early Huns settled 
in Iran, and later on the Yue-chi and White-Huns ruling in 
Bactria and India accepted this reform and developed it 
giving it a form, the spirit of which has since nourished the most 
powerful philosophic and religious movements. 



ANCIENT HINDU THOUGHT. 

{With sj^ial reference to the fire cuU), 

By Pbof. Ebnest P. Hobbwitz of Hxtnteb Collboe, Ambbioa.* 

The fire-reveronoe of the Parsis recurs among all Indo- 
European nations. Agni, the fire-god of the Vedio Hindus, is 
etymologically akin to ‘ ignis ’ which means ‘ fire ’ in Latin. The 
word is also found among the people of Northern England where 
the fireside is known as ingleside or inglenook. The Germanic 
conquerors of Celtic Britain invaded Albion in the 6th century ; 
their two upper castes were the swordsmen or saxmen 
(Saxons) and the ingle-priests (English). The Anglo-Saxon 
lords spiritual and temporal consisted of an English clergy and « 
a Saxon nobility. Ingham (ingle-home) in England and Ingol- 
stadt (ingle-city) in Bavaria were old fire cities just as Aderbai- 
zan in Persia, Ader being a corruption of atash or atar, which 
denotes ‘ fire ’ in Iranian speech. The Sanskrit equivalent was 
athar, the Vedic fire-priests being known as atharvans, and their 
scripture as the Atharva Veda. Greek fire-devotees, too, 
endeavoured to keep thoughts, words and deeds from all impu- 
rity in sight of Zeus, the god of light, whose purest creation was 
believed to be the heavenly flame manifest in sunshine, lightning- 
flash and in the sacred fire that illumines all pure hearts. 

Our very word ‘ fire,’ Greek pyr, is connected with ‘ pure ’ 
and signifies the pure element, the flame. Earth, water and 
air are heavier, coarser and more material than the ethereal 
fire ; Greek ether and Sanskrit athar are cognate words. The 
vestal virgins were keepers of the sacred flame in Roman 
fire temples. 

Of Latin origin are the words mutable (changeable), mutual 
(exchanged, that is, reciprocal), move (change, turn) and moment 
(turning-point), all derived from the Latin verb me-are (to 
go to and for the sake of barter ; to trade). The early Indo- 
Iranians commended their trade transactions to Mitra (the 
Zend spelling is Mithra) who from a spirit of trade developed 
into the sungod. As the sun shines both on the righteous and 
iniquitous, so Mitra, protector of the sanctity of commercial 

The above is an abstract from a lecture on “ The Main Currents of 
Ancient Indian Thought ”, given under the auspices of this Institute by 
Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz of the Hunter College and City of New York 
College, America, at the Institute premises, on Thursday, the 21st July 
1927. 
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agreements, dwells equally among honest and crooked dealers, 
favouring the one, and foiling the other. 

In the Rig Veda, the oldest document of Sanskrit literature^ 
numerous hymns are dedicated to the deities of light, to Agni 
(fire), Savitar (Sun) and Ushas, the rosy-figured dawn. 

At the end of the Vedic Age, a whole pantheon of * gods of 
light and a powerful hierarchy directing a rigorous ceremonial 
devoted to these various gods, had arisen. A school of thinkers* 
arose who argued that all these fancied deities are merely 
abstractions and personifications of physical elements of nature, 
but that a permanent law, unseen, yet infallible, guides the 
ever-changing phenomena which all have a beginning and all 
must come to an end. This divine unity behind the mundane 
multiplicity, the immortal hidden in the mortal was called 
‘ universal soul ' or atma. The atma-philosophy is deposited 
in the Upanishad -dialogues which sparkle with poetic fire and 
spiritual illumination. One Upanishad passage runs thus : 
‘ A wife should love her husband, not merely because he is hei 
husband, but because she loves atma in her husband.’ 

The Upanishads are the sources of Sankhya and Vedanta \ 
in the first place, both philosophies were worked out by Buddhist 
divines. Sankhya is psycho-analysis, searching experimentally 
into the complex process of mental phenomena, in order to 
attain self-realisation (yoga). Sankhya- Yoga became the basis 
of Buddhist psychology and ethics, just as Platonism became 
the spiritual foundation of Christianity. Vedanta is ‘ systema- 
tised Upanishads ’ ; Sankara, a Madrasee brahmin who was 
vigorously opposed to Buddhism elaborated im the 7th or 8th 
century the “ system of Vedanta ” which may well be compared 
to the ‘ Summa Theologiae ’ by St. Thomas Aquinas, as far as 
irrefutable logic and fearless conchisions are concerned. His 
contemporaries nicknamed Sankara, crypto-Buddhist. Yoga 
was cultivated in Buddhist seminaries of the Mahayana 
type, and was improved upon in the brahmin schools. Vedanta, 
Sankhya and Yoga are now regarded as 3 orthodox systems of 
Hindu philosophy. Buddhism, like Christianity, was finally 
driven out of the land of its birth and became the light of Asia,^ 
just as Christianity has become the light of the western worlds 
Even the pure-souled magi, the fire-reverencing and light-spread- 
ing Parsee elders, came to adore the Christ-child, and followed 
the riseu star from Urumiah Lake to Bethlehem^ 



A DISSERTATION AS REGARDS SIR OLIVER 
LODGE’S ‘ SUBSTANCE OP FAITH.’ ♦ 

By the late Mb. MANECKSHAH N. DASTUR, M.A. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The following dissertation as regards Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
“ Substance of Faith ” in its bearings on the principles of the 
Zoroastrian Religion as expressed in the Avestan writings, 
should prove interesting not only to students of the Avestan 
literature, but to readers in general too. Owing to the very 
imperfect character of the translations that have hitherto 
appeared of the Avestan writings, it has always seemed difficult 
to accurately define the position of the Avestan writings on 
any important subject in discussion. Nevertheless, as will 
appear from the following pages, this writer has, with due 
respect to the translations of other eminent scholars, endeavoured 
to give an original interpretation of those passages in the 
Avestan writings, that have to be requisitioned for in the 
performance of the following task. Many of these interpreta- 
tions will appear new ; but it is hoped, the arguments used 
in connection therewith will make the reader feel that although 
they may not be entirely correct, at least they come nearer 
to the truth of things than those interpretations that have 
been current upto now. It is, however, not only the passages 
that have been originally interpreted, but some important 
Avestan terms, too,— such as Fravashi, Manthra, Armaiti, 
Spenta Mainyu, Ashi, arid others — are attempted to be inter- 
preted in a better way. It has been found necessary to indulge 
in a little digression on the subject of Zarathushtra’s position 
as a prophet, and on the subject of Revelation. These subjects 
however, being of special importance, when examining the 
position of the Zoroastrian religion side by side with the 
doctrines of Christianity, we have thought it proper to in- 
corporate them in this work. The treatment of the subject 
of “ Immanence ” from the standpoint of the Avestan writings 
has seemed a difficult task; nevertheless, it is hoped, 

♦ This paper formed the subject of a prize competition essay which 
was invited in 1910 by the Society for the Promotion, of Researches into 
the Zoroastrian Religion {Zarthoahti Din-ni KM Karnari Mandali) as 
under; “A Dissertation as regards Sir Oliver Lodgers ‘Substance of 
Faith’ in its bearing on the Religion of Zarathushtra, as expressed 
in the Avestan Writings, with an examination of the merits or 
otherwise of them respectively.” Late Mr. Maneckshah Navroji Dastur M.A. 
won the prize of Rs. 500, which was offered by the Late Mr. K. R. Cama. 
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interest will be afforded by the way in which we have handled 
this subject among others. We have seen a far greater part 
of the contents of Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Substance of Faith ” 
to be in harmony with the teachings of the. religion of Zara- 
thushtra, specially those relating to ‘‘ Character and Will,” 
“ The Problem of Good and Evil,” and “ The Kingdom of 
Heaven.” It should certainly be a great gain to the followers 
of the Zoro6Lstrian ^religion to examine the doctrines thereof 
in the light of any work on religion allied with science, such 
as Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Substance of Faith.” 


The following 
work : — 

Lodge 

L.p. .. 

Y. 

Yt. 

Vend. . . 
HadN. .. 


abbreviations are used in the following 

for Sir Oliver Lodge. 

for Sir O. Lodge’s Book Page. 

for Yasna. 

for Yasht 

for Vendidad. 

for Hadokht Nusk Fragments. 


I. 

THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


The earth, we live on, is one of the heavenly bodies, with 
an infinitude of being contained in it, part of which being is 
animated with life, which life itself began when earthly particles 
began to coalesce under a vivifying influence, and which has 
an enormous range of application ; but which can be divided 
in the categories of conscious and unconscious, the condition 
of the former category making its incipient appearance low 
down in the scale, until it comes to what is called self-conscious- 
ness in m,an. As regards the material vehicle of man, it is not 
impossible for it to have been derived from a common ancestor, 
excluding the spiritual part of man, when origin is unknown. 
This doctrine of the (physical) ascent of man is called the 
Evolution doctrine which presupposes a continual progress 
for mankind who have been evolved through low and savage 
tendencies, and who, therefore, still possess traces of animal 
nature in them. At present, the earth is dominated by man, 
but at one time, it was mastered by gigantic reptiles.” — Lodge 

pp. 6-18). 
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The important doctrine of the ascent of man is one of those 
doctrines which make heading mere and more towards the 
general acceptance of the educated public, but which, when 
searched for in t|ie extant remnants of the Avestan literature, 
leave the undertaker of that research very sceptical as to what 
the exact position of this literature regarding this subject would 
be. In such a spiritual and moral atmosphere as that of the 
Gathas (as the writings of this name are designated by us), 
in such an element of liturgy as that which is handed down 
to us in the Yasna proper, in such writings as that of the 
Vendidad, which deal almost exclusively with the temporal 
affairs and the law of this earth, in such writings as those of 
the Yashts, a part of which treat of the spiritual and moral 
aspect of man’s life, but most of which has reference to the 
glorification of Yazatas, — in such writings as these, to search 
for the purely material and scientific doctrine of the ascent 
of man seems to be a foregone failure. Nevertheless, in con- 
sideration of the fact that the Avestan writings, as they are 
handed dovui to us, are not such wholes as they did exist in 
ancient times, it is possible for us to light upon a few state- 
ments here and there, which, though they do not certainly 
justify us in forming a definite opinion on this important 
subject, yet do give us a glimpse, (only a glimpse) of the position 
which this ancient literature took up regarding this subject. 
Here, we shall treat this subject, as Lodge has treated it, by 
descending from the general to the particular, that is, by taking 
the conceptions of earth, being life, consciousness, and ancestry, 
in order one after the other, finally coming to “ the ascent of 
man.” 

The Earth (L. p. 7), as we know, is represented in the Avesta 
by the word 6^^ which is spoken of as “ vast, circular, 

and having its limits stretched far and wide.” ( — 

That it 

is not conceived as resting on a solid basis, is proved by 
Zarathushtra’s question unto Ahura Mazda, as to who 

keeps the earth from falling down — 

(Y. XUV, 4) a 
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question which presupposes the residence of some idea 
resembling that of the law of gravitation in the mind of the 
questioner. However, the idea of the rotundity 4 )f the earth 

represented by the word cannot be said to be cor- 


roborated by the passage in Y. XIX, where the earth is spoken 
of as being of the same length and breadth : 


( Y. 19. 7. ) 




This passage, however, goes to show that the idea of the 

rotundity of the earth, if there was any such idea in those times, 
was not that of the oval-shapedness of the earth, as modern 
science has proved it, but one of complete circularity. This 

idea, then, exi>ressed by is in no way opposed 


to the statement of Y. XIX 7, since, in the case of an exact 
circle, the line which represents the length, is equal in distance 
to the line which represents the breadth. This is the only 
description of earth given in the extant Avestan writings. 
As regards the conception of the earth being one of the 
heavenly bodies, there is not the slightest reference to it in 
these writings. 


From the conception of earth, we come to the conception of 
Being (L. p. 8), which is represented in the Avesta by the word 

which is a most comprehensive word, including not 

only animate and inanimate corporeal beings, but also spiritual 
beings, (Compare the phrases 




That “ a sense of infinitude arises out of the conception <rf Being,” 
as Lodge says (p. 8. para 1st), seems to be responded to in the 


Avesta writings, when we see the epith^s 
applied to 


and 
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( Tir Yt. 48. ) 

Coming to the conception of Life (L. p. 8, para 2nd), we feel 
inclined to say that life was never supposed in the Avestan 
times to be shared by us along with any other beingp than the 
animals properly so-called ; — that is, we never find any evidence 
which will lead us to conclude that the people of the Avestan 
times ascribed life to such beings as trees, &c. We have the 

word which comprehends within itself the 

entire animal creation, though there is another word 

which makes a di&erentiation between man and the rest of the 
animal creation. Nevertheless, the fact that people of those 
times never ascribed life to what are called inanimate beings, 
did not preclude them from infusing these inanimate beings 
with an idea of Spirit ; and this certainly was the reason why 
they were used not only to praise but also to worship plants, 
trees, water and other inanimate beings — and this act of adoring 
them would certainly never result from taking a purely m,ateriali8- 
tic idea oi the position of those inanimate beings. 


j«Besides Life, we have to look to the word consciousness (L; 
pp. 8, 9,), which is rex)resented in the Avesta by the word 



It cannot be said definitely whether 


our 


Avestan ancestors ascribed consciousness to such inferior 
animals as worras, ants, and others. One thing, however, is 


certain-~»that 



was never spoken of as 


exclusively attaching to mankind, proof of which is to be found 
in the fact that the death of a dog is spoken of, in the Vendidad, 
in the same terms as the death of a man, — ^that is, by the phrase 





(Le., after the separation of matter, (or 
material body), and consciousness, from one another). 
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Descending now to the subject proper of man and his asceht 
(of Which the iibove-^vritten petrti Was a necessary pFelinaunary 

digression), let us repeat that *>0^^-^ is the word exclusively 

used for human life. Now the one great fact, that appeals to 

us, is that we can only find the word ip used whenever 

the production of the presumably first human being is refeired 
to, while for the production of the rest of beings, animate as 


well as inanimate, we find the word used : 

( Y. XIX. 8. ) 

In this passage wo see that while water, earth, trees and even 
anim.al creation have the word • applied to them, 

it is solely in connection with man that the word ip 
is used. It will be seen from the context that the reference is 
to the first two legged human being (who is called ), as 


Ahuma Vairya ” is said there to have been declared by Ahura 
Mazda before the existence of man on earth. The conclusion 
hence is that m,an is not ‘ created ’ like the rest of beings, but 
that he is born,’ that is, brought from one condition to another, 
that is, in the language of lodge, he is “ evolved.” The ordinary 
meaning of that of the production of an animate being &om 
female i)eing of the same species, does not, and cannot, hold 
here, since the very first human being oamiot be said to have 
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pn&ced^ by ipniother fcpaale human being. The word 

’’^^5 then, is her© to be understood in this sense that it wOfS 

from a former non-human condition that the existence of man, 
as far as his material form is concerned, was brought about. 
Compare, in this connection also Y„ 43, 6, and Y. 48, 6, where the 

word • is used with which latter term, as 

we said before, exclusively denotes human life 


(Y. 48, 6.) 






The underlined words in this quotation mean “ the birth of the 
first human being.’* 


As regards the gradual processes *’ (L. p. 13, para 3rd) 
of this ascent of man, not the slightest evidence can be gathered 
from the extant Avestan literature. Nevertheless, we should 
©specially note the statement of Vend. 13, 51, which shows 
that there does exist some concatenation between two different 
animals of two different but closely resembling species. The 
passage stands thus 


<V. 13, 51. ) V* 


'* % IhousAad dogs of tbo fenaale class; and a thousand 

dogs of tho ^le class, am jn-oduced two others (Udra), a male 
A fjewAle, in pair.” 
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This, however, is an instance, in which the concatenation is 
confined to creatures of two closely -resembling species. There 
is no instance which says anything about the connection bet- 
ween two entirely differents specie, and therefore between man 
and any other kind of animals. 

This point, regarding “ the gradual processes of the ascent of 
man '' leads us to the questions — how did life arise at first, and 
what were the manifestations of this life in its lowest stages ? 
(L. p. 16, para 1st). As regards the first question of the origin 
of life, we have the following Gathic passage, saying something 
On it : — 


(Y. 30. 4.) 

‘‘ Ever since the time when the two Spirits came together to 
make (or create) life and its opposite, upto the final consumma- 
tion (the law is that) there is the worst life for the evil, while 
there is the best mental condition for the holy.’* 


The first part of this quotation shows that Life ( 
and its opposite ^ ) are the vrork of the two 


spirits. By what process, however, did these two Spirits 
accomplish that work is practically the very question which 
science wishes to investigate into, and it is certainly this scienti- 
fic aspect of the explanation of the question which is not to bo 
found treated in the extant Avestan literature. It will be 
evident from the foregoing statements that whenever a question 
of the origin of life occurred to om ancestors — ^if we are justified 
in forming fiin opinion of our ancestors from the extant Avesta 
literature — they didn’t trouble themselves with looking at it 
from a scientific standpoint, but disposed it ofi by attributibg, 
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everjrthing to the two Spirits and toAhura Mazda. Hence, 
it is that we fall upon such phrases as 

and ” &c. &c. 


Lodge’s statements that the highest stage of life on this earth 
is arrived in the human race, and that the earth at present is 
dominated by man (L. p. 16, para 2nd), — are facts which were 
part of the knowledge of the Avestan authors as is testified to 
by the passage in Farvardin Yt. 12 : — 

•6^A“"{22r“ 


“ (Hormuzd says), if the strong Fravashis of the Holy had not 
rendered me help, there would never have .existed here on this 
earth the great men and cattle, which two are the best of species 
(on this earth).” 


Great men and cattle are, as is said here, the best of the two 
species, and of these, man is the higher, as a consequence of the 
divine faculties possessed by him to develop his individualities 
further and further. It is through the agency of Fravashis, 
that the domination of Cvarth attaches to those who are called 
“ Viras.” 

At this stage, we should inquire from the Avesta whether 
it represents the whole human race as having descended from 
one common ancestor, .which, according to Lodge, is not an 
impossibility. (L. p. 11, 12). We are very well acquainted 
with the name of Gaya-Maretan. As regards his precise con- 
nection with the human race, we learn that it was from 
him th^it the i)eople of the Iranian (or Aryan) countries 
descended. 
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-U.)^ .-U^J»0» 

(Far. Yt, 87.) 


Here, it seems, the connection of Gaya Maretan is restricted 
to only one division of the human race, since there are other 
divisions of other names, enumerated in the same writing — as 
the Dahi, the Sairima, the Saini, the Tuirya countries (or people 
of those countries). (Far. Yt. 143, 144). But if we stretch 
the implied meaning of the above -quoted sentence a little 
more, we can interpret it in a way by which Gaya Maretan is 
only spoken of as the ultimate individual in the line of ancestry 
of the Iranian division of the human race, — in which case there 
is nothing to prevent us describing Gaya Maretan as the ultimate 
ancestor of the other divisions also of the human race. This 
latter view seems to be corroborated by the phrase 




( — “ from Gaya Maretan upto the Victorious Saoshyant ”). 
In this sentence, the supplicant, assuming the advent of the 
final renovator Saoshyant, praises the Fravashis of all holy 
men and women during the period intermediate between Gaya 
Maretan and Saoshyant. The author, regarding Saoshyant 
as the last of human beings, should certainly have in his mind 
the idea that Gaya Maretan was the first of them. We have 
made these statements solely from the point of view of the 
extant Avestan literature, as regards the truth or otherwise 
of which no definite opinion can be pronounced, until the 
sciences of biology and ethnology have advanced sufficiently 
to admit of a definite opinion being pronounced one way or 
the other. Suffice it to say that the conjecture of Bodge on 
this point somewhat tallies with what we gather from the 
extant Avesta writings. 
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U. 

THE development OF CONSCIENCE. 

• 

“ The Fall of Man is nothing but the development of Con- 
science at a certain stage ot man’s development, when he lost 
his animal innocency, and became conscious of a difference 
between right and wrong, when he entered on a long peiiod of 
discipline and distress, at the end of which he will “ regain 
paradise.” Unconsciousness of sin is a condition inferior to 
the sinless condition attainable through struggle and victory. 
The possibility of backsliding is a necessary ingredient in the 
making of man, and proves the existence of a soul of goodness 
in things evil.” (Lodge pp. 20-23.) 


The fall of man, as the phrase is handed down to us through 
generations, seems at first sight to be a peculiar doctrine of 
Judaism and Christianity, if we restrict ourselves to the com- 
mon interpretation of the phrase ; but, in the light of the in- 
telligent construction put upon it by Lodge, it expresses ah 
idea which can never be said to have been monopolised, so 
to say, by the ancient or modern followers of one of the most 
important forms of Semitic Faith. If it is so, the question 
arises — what have our ancient Avestan writings got to say 
responding to the idea implied in the above phrase ? Do they 
contain anything to the effect that there was a fall from a higher 
to a lower human condition ? or, if we accgpt Lodge’s inter- 
pretation, is there any thing to show that a jiassage from a 
non-human innocent condition to the human condition — ^if 
ever such idea prevailed at the time — was construed by our 
Avestan ancestors into a Fall. Search however we may, we 
shall not succeed in getting any the least reference to the subject 
involved in these two questions. If there ever was a Fall, 
it should have occurred (or originated) in the case of the very 
first human being. Now, setting aside the question whether 
Gaya Maretan was the really first human being or not, this 
much is certain that even if he is not the first, at least he re- 
presents the most primitive human being that is referred td 
in the Avesta writings. The one solitary statement to be 
found in the Avesta by way of descriptioii of his personality, 
is that ‘‘ he was the first who listened to the thought and 
instructions of Ahura Mazda ” (Far. Yt. 87). No trace, at 
all, of a passage from a higher to a lower human condition ; 
nor any statement bearing on the beginning of his life, at a 
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higher stage of which, as we presume, he listened to th% 
thought and instructions of Ahura Mazda.” Waiving the 
question whether it was only “ the development of conscience,” 
that was really meant by the ancient perspnage who coined* 
the phrase “ the Fall of man,” let us turn to the subject of 
conscience, as it is dealt with in the extant Avestan literature. 
There is one passage in the Gathas (Y. 43, 7)^ which, if read 
between the lines, leads us to know that the development of 
conscience in a man is the beginning of Revelation in the broad 
sense of the word : 


” 




Zarathushtra says, — (Armaiti) came to me through Vohu 
Mano (Reason) and asked me ‘ Who art thou ? Of whom art 
thou ? ” The fact that these questions are put by Armaiti, 
will be evident from the Gathic context, where those questions 
occur. Now, what is Armaiti. It is nothing but a sense^ of 
Duty, or a sense of Responsibility, which, as every student of 
the Gathas knows, is a divine faculty oi man, not shared by 
other animals of this earth, —the reason being that Armaiti 
is called the daughter of Ahura Mazda. Now, in the above- 
quoted lines, we read that Armaiti (the sense of Duty or of 
Responsibility) came through Vohu Mano (i.e., Reason). Hence 
the divine facultj^ of Reason is implanted \n man before the 
advent of the sense of Duty in him. Now what is the sense of 
Duty, if not the development of conscience ? The very ques- 
tions, — “ Who am I ? Of whom am I ? — which a man asks 
unto himself, are prompted solely by his conscience. We 
should, therefore, according to the Gathas, before speaking of 
conscience in a man, assume the presence of Reason (Vohu 
Mano) in him as a divine faculty given by Ahura Mazda to 
human being, inasmuch as it is Reason that leads to the 
opening of conscience which discriminates between right and 
wrong. Reason is a peculiar faculty of man of all creatures 
on earth ; hence there is no development of conscience in the 
rest of the animal creation. But it is this very development 
of conscience, that brings with it a sense of guilt, which, really 
speaking, is not a Fall, but a distinct advancement. It was 
this presence of Reason and conscience in hinit that led Gaya 
Maretap to ‘‘ listen to the thought and instructions of Ahura 
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Mazda ” — which great gain could certainly never have been 
designated by our intensely moral ancestors, by the sentimental 
term ‘ Fail.' 


^ Jjet us now tuan to what Lodge has to say respecting the so 
called “ Golden Age ” (p. 22, first lines). In this phrase, Lodge 
understands n«>thing but a condition of unconsciousness of 
evil ; it is because we have left that condition and are now 
‘‘ passing through a period of discipline and distress,'' that 
we are apt to speak of that former condition as the happiest 
one. He goes so far as to say that even the savages of ancient 
times were as perfectly unconscious of evil as animals are. 
In contrast to this, however, we can lay down the position 
of the A vesta regarding this point as follows : — In all periods 
since the birth of hum,anity, God has endowed human beings 
with tlie gift of a leader among them, who is far superior to the 
average humanity in his qualifications, and who teaches them 
the principles of life that involve a perception of the difference 
between good and evil. Hence a perfect unconsciousness of 
evil tl9fere could never have been among human beings, at 
^ny the most ancient period of time. Yima Vivanghan, as 
we know from Vend. II, was a leader of humanity at a parti- 
cular time of history, and no student of Avesta could presum,© 
to say that the people in his time were ‘ unconscious of evil ; 
still it was in his time that we read of establishment of a con- 
dition of things, which can justifiably be designated as “ the 
golden age." Let us then say that the existence of a golden 
age is not necessarily incompatible with consciousness of evil. 
TThe position of this Chapter II. of Vendidad is certainly a unique 
one, regarding the point in our land. But still it is a document 
of history that w# cannot impudently ignore. 

Last of all, we have Lodge’s statem,ent regarding “ the discern- 
ing of a soul of goodness in things evil," and “ backsliding 
being a necessary ingredient in the making of man (L. p. 22, 
last para). We come across a statement in the Avesta writings 
which shows that this idea had not escaped observation of our 
Avestan ancestors. 


(Y. XI. 15.). * 
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I ask by my prayer, comfort and bliss for the holy people ; 

I ask by my prayer, difficulty and distress for the unholy 
people. 

An unintelligent reader would, at the first reading, think the 
second part of the quotation to be prompted by the feelings of 
revenge and malice ; but he would see his error, when he knows 
this great rule of life, that, an evil mischievous person, when, 
brought into bad circumstances of this life, is likely to amend 
his character through the force of the suffering and discipline 
which he has to experience. For this reason it is that the 
supplicant of God beseeches Him to put difficulties and bad 
circumstances in the way of those who are evil. It is this 
correcting power of a suffering, that is referred to by Lodge, 
when he speaks of ‘‘ A soul of goodness in things evil,’’ and of 
“ the making of man.” 

That the difficulties due to the consciousness of evil extend 
over a long, long course of time, and that “ the area still to be 
traversed is immense ” (L. p. 23, para 2nd) can be gauged 
from the speech (put in the mouth of Ahura Mazda, when an 
individual has attained to the consummation of happiness)* 

^ -"6 ” 

•6fV-*C*»^> 

(Hadokht. N. 2,17.) 

“ Then said Ahura Mazda, ‘ Don’t thou ask him what thou 
askest-him who has come here after traversing a path, 
that is most dire, fearful, and terrible, which path lies where 
there is the separation of material body from (its) consciousness 
(i,e., the path of his material life which is susceptible to life and 
death respectively).” 

The three epithets applied to the path of a man’s life here 
testify to the magnitude and immensity of a man’s life, as these 
were known to the Avesta authors. 
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CHARACTER AND WILL. 

** The most distinctive characteristic of man lies in his sense 
of responsibility, consequent upon his power to choose between 
good and evil, — the power of free will. In this position man is 
no longer entirely controlled by external impulses, but most 
of his actions are determined by his own will. A man, who is a 
creature of im,pulse, cannot be said to be exercising his free 
will ; while that man alone, who is not at the mercy of external 
influences, can be really said to be a free man. A man, whose 
better nature prevails in the struggle, finds a sense of strength 
in himself ; while to choose wrongly brings on suffering and 
remorse. Yet no man really wills to do evil, only that he mis- 
understands an evil thing to be good. Finally, a man’s res- 
ponsibility is proportionate to the amount of power and know- 
ledge he possesses.” — (Lodge pp. 24-30). 


The subject treated in this chapter, is the one that is most 
emphasized in the religion of Zarathushtra as the life-essence 
of the faith of all people. Too much stress could never have 
been laid by our ancient ancestors on such an all-absorbing 
subject as that of man’s will and character. Let us start on the 
investigation of it by calling attention to the Avestic terms, 
which represent the idea of ‘ Will.’ 

There are four or five terms in the A vesta. — 

which, though at first sight they may seem to be identical in 
meaning, do nevertheless admit of a differentiation between 
them. The exact equivalent of the word ‘ Will,’ as used by 

Lodge, is found in • or On the other 

hand, the word cmning from the same root as 

seems to represent the consequence of or 

thereby containing the idea of choice, selection, or faith, in it^ 
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Herein, it has strong connection with another Avestio word, 
The words -^6-^5 or are nearer in meaning 

to one another than the former two words ; the former 

implying something we desire for, the latter mean- 

ing what we understand by the word ‘ wish ’ a term which seems 
more comprehensive than the former. 

We have thought it proper to cite these Avestic terms only as 
a preliminary to the following exposition on the subject repre- 
sented by those terms.. 

The whole argument of the Gathas, and some portion of the 
later literature, is based on a keen recognition of man^s res- 
ponsibility. The argument discloses itself in calling on men to 
choose for themselves, and bringing home to them the danger of 
choosing wrongly, and the advantage of choosing in a right way. 
The first great testimony to the power of freewill possessed by 
man, is to be found in the opening passage of Zarathushtra’s 
public preaching, when he asks them to choose, each for himself, 
the attitude that they intend to take up during their life. 


(Y. 30, 2.) 


“ Listen ye (unto me) with your ears ; observe it through your 
intelligent mental faculty. Every man has to m,ake decision 
of his choice, each for himself.’’ Here is no calling on the audi- 
ence to submit unreservedly to the dictions of the preacher’s 
dictatorial chair. They are only required to exercise their reason 
so that they may be enabled to discriminate properly between 
right £tod OTong. The fact that man does possess free-will-— 
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but the way of using this free-will rightly or wrongly 
depends upon the amount of knowledge and ignorance that he 
has, — is further borne out by the statement in Y. 30, 3. 




“ Men of knowledge were able to choose rightly between those 
two spirits (the good and the evil), but not the men of ignorance.” 

Here we see that there is what is called a right choice and a 
wrong one ; the former said to be the outcome of the possession 
of knowledge, the latter due to ignorance. Exactly equivalent 
in meaning to this is tfee following statement, where, as is said, 
of the two spirits in a man the evil one has a tendency to choose 
bad actions, while the good spirit of the man chooses Asha : 

(Y. 30 5.) 

“ Of those two Spirits (in a man), the evil one chose the doing 
of bad actions, (while) the most progress -making one (chose) 
Asha.” 



Again, from Y. 31, 9, 10, on the choice between work and no- 
work, we are told that the residence of Spenta Armaiti (-the 

sense of Duty) in him enables a man to choose 



the former, viz., work, while as we conclude, the absence of 
that faculty leads a man to choose the latter : 
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(Y. 31, 10.) 




“ Of those two (viz., the worker, and non- worker), Armaiti 
chose the good, industrious, worker, who perseveres in his work 
with good mind.’’ The language here is figurative. The 
choice made by Armaiti is equivalent to the choice made by a 
man who has Armaiti in him. Immediately following on this, 
we have a very strong evidence of how prominent a position the 
idea of free-will occupied in the Gathic times, as is seen in the 
following stanza. Ahura Mazda is represented as having 

bestowed (=the power of putting one’s ideas in 

practice) for the specific purpose of givinf him ‘‘ freedom to put 
his ideas in practice, be they good or evil.” 


■•**>)(!) -^yiy .-j^y 

(Yfc. 31, 11.) 

“ Thou, O Mazda! hast made for us the entire animal creation,, 
and prescribed for them their respective duties; Thou through 
Thy mind hast given to the material life of man the power to 
work, so that man may speak words and do actions according 
to their choice and^ inclination ” 


Again, we are said — 


(Y. 31. 12.) 
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“ Immediately does Armaiti question the two Spirits (of 
man) as regards their inclinations (or as to what things they 
are ineliiied to do.)” 

Strict attention* is to be paid to this last line, where, as we 
already said before, it is Armaiti which decides which motive 
a man should choose, and this motive, chosen by Amraiti, will 
always be a good one. Both spirits of the man (the good and 

the ev^il) have their respective tendencies and 

the decision rests in the hands of Armaiti. But the pre- 
vailing inclination is translated into action by Khratu, which 
term signifies the power of putting one s motives or thoughts 
in practice. One more sidedight on the subject, we have in 
hand, is to be found in Y. 48, 4, where a good man’s wish for 

anything is said to be consistent with his Will 

and Choice ^or Faith), and this certainly proves the prominent 
importance attached to free-will by our ancestors : 

(Y. 48, 4.) 

The desire of that good man (or the things desired by that 
good man) are in accordance with his will and faith (i.e., a 
good man, having a good or right will and faith, will always 
desire things that are in no way opposed to that good faith).” 

By the way, we should remark that this quotation shows 
the difference in meaning between the three terms, 

and contained in it, as we pointed 

out in the beginning. 

After all these instances, which fully testify to the recogni- 
tion of free-will by our Avestan ancestors, we should not pass 
over that one line in the Gathas, which may possibly influence 
the mind of the reader against all that we said upto now on 
the subject of free-will. The line stands thus : 
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(Y. 29. 4.) 




“ He Ahura, is the Discriminator. May it be unto us just 
as He willeth ! 


Here we see that the speakers surrender themselves un- 
reservedly to the will of God, — which may at first sight seem 
to imply that man has no free will of his own ; but in order 
to understand the idea here perfectly, we should lay special 

emphasis on the three words that precede it — 




Here Ahura Mazda ia called the Great 


Discriminator, i.e., one who knows full well what ought to 
be, and what ought not to be. Now it is in this function, and* 
in this function alone — the function of a Discriminator — that 
we surrender ourselves to His Will, thereby implying that 
since He discriminates between good and evil. He wills to do 
something unto us by that discrinxination alone ; in other 
words, everything that befalls us, is brought about through 
His Will, as a consequence of something that proceeded from 
our own will. This Will of God is not an arbitrary one, since 
if a man has done good, He, through His discrimination, wills 
that that man shall get something good in return for it, and 
if evil, that bad circumstances shall befall him. 


So much for the first part of our subject, the power of 
free-will possessed by man. It is to be noted that all the 
instances quoted above are from the Gathas — a fact which 
should not be lost sight of in judging of the significance of their 
teaching. 

Let us now turn to the second part of our subject, — ^man’s 
responsibility for what he does ; in other words, the consequences 
of free will exercised rightly or wrongly. Lodge’s statements 
regarding this part of the subject as well as the former part 
of free will are exactly in accordance with the position of the 
Avesta writings regarding the same. (L. p. 27 )* Before 
calling on the Gathas to account for this point too, as the readers 
should naturally expect, we have not resisted the temptation 
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of setting forth first of ail a passage from the Vendidad, which 
puts the whole subject of man’s responsibility for his actions 
in the form of a jiutshell. Here is the passage : 

.-uyM-i>y4s .-»)» 

(Vend. XIX 29). 

“ The soul of the evil person as well as that of the good 
reaches the Time-created path, which is the Mazda-created 
good Chin vat Peretu. They (the judges) question, the soul 
and the consciousness (or understanding) of that man as regards 
the actions done by him in this material life.” This is a very 
good poetical way of expressing a grand idea for the purpose of 
appealing to the heart of the uneducated mass, who would 
not have developed sufficient reasoning power to understand 
the idea in its abstract form. If you do good actions, you will 
go to heaven ; if bad, to hell ; — ^so are the uneducated people 
tcld, and very rightly too, considerig both that the end of 
it is good, and that this way of saying involves not the slightest 
, harm to any. Let us now turn to the Gathas. Remembering 
that the present part of our subject relates to the consequences 
of man’s actions, it would be interesting to see what word in 
the Avesta literature, and specially in the Gathas, corresponds 
to the word “ consequence.’ We are of opinion that the word 

"£22:" in itself, if it is not quite equivalent to it, at least 

approaches the meaning of consequence of man’s actions 
more than any other Avesta word. Hitherto, we have been 

aocustoi]|ed to invariably see a good sense in the word 

that is to say, we mean by it some such things, as, blessing, 
piety, good reward, &c. Let us examine if such an invariable 
interpretation holds in the following instances, which we quote 

9 
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as relevant to our subject proper — ^that of responsibility for 
actions. In Y. 43, 4, we have the sentence 

‘‘Thou dost give unto the evil and the good persons the 
consequences (of their respective actions).” If we are to 

take invariably in the good sense, it would make 

us say that that good thing is given to the evil man along with 
the good man, which is absuid and contrary to the teaching 

of the Gathas. In this quotation, •“at* is for an evil 

as well as for a good man, which shows that every man, whether 
good or evil, has to bear the consequences, good or bad, for 
his actions and this we call man’s responsibility. Again, the 

fact that (= consequence) is good for a good man 

and bad for a bad man, is evident from the Gathic sentence — 

**the bad consequence for a bad man, while the good 
consequence for a good man.” Y. 43, 5. Here, both epithets 

•ee-" and are applied to which 

clearly proves that is not something invariably 

good, but good and bad both according as a man’s actions 
are good or bad. By the way, we should remark, that it is 

this comprehensive meaning of the term 
led to the coining of the particular term 
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which term is taken by us to mean the Female Yazata of 
that name : and this cannot be said to be wrong, since it is 

in particular, and not in general, 

that can be spolcen of as something invariably good. Besides 
the above quotations representing man's responsibility for 
his actions, we have Yv 45, 7, where the soul of the holy man 
is represented as hoping for “ Ameretat," while for an evil 
man is destined the lot of rigorous bad circumstances : 






.a«» 


X 


% '£ 6 -" ” 

( Y. 46, 7.) 


The same, again, is the idea contained in Y. 47, 5, where 
everything that is best is said to be given to the good, while 
the evil person realises only what he deserves by his actions : 




.uui44(y-u 

(Y. 47, 5.) 


Through Thy Spenta Mainyu, O Ahura Mazda ! dost thou 
give whatever is best, unto the good man, while the evil man, 
who resides in the evil mind, obtains what he deserves on account 
of his actions." Of the same tenor are Y. 46- 11., Y. 49, 11., 

and many other passages, which all testify to the fact that 
every one is responsible for what he does, his actions bringing 
him recompense, good or evil, in proportion to the element 
of goodness or evil which they bear in them. 


Bearing on the same subject of responsibility, we have tho 
statement by Lodge that “ the responsibility grows with power 
and knowledge, eyid is proportional thereto " (Op. 28, para 1st). 
The doctrine that responsibility increases with knowledge, is 
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very clearly emphasized in Vend. Ill, 40, where the man who 
has committed the heinous crime of allowing a dead body 
buried underneath the earth for a period of two years, is perpe- 
tually damned, so to say, if he already belongs to the Maz- 
dayasnian cc«nnxunity ; while, in the case . of the nian un- 
acquainted with the precepts of the Mazdayanian. law, the 
crime is held capable of being atoned for. Here we have a 
clear evidence of the fact that the greater a man^s mental 
equipment was, the gi’eater was his responsibility as held in 
the Avestan times. A similar doctrine to the effect that the 
increase of power, too, involves an increase of responsibility, 
ia responded to in Y. 46, 6, where, a powerfully-circumstanced 
individual, in other words, a man of grt'at resources, if he is 
found not giving proper assistance to the good, but hleping 
the cause of the wicked, is spoken of as a veritable creature 
^ of the Druj : 


(Y. 46, 6.) 


“ The resourceful man who does not come to him (the good 
man) for assistance, shall certainly be amongst the creatures 
of the Druj. That man is verily himself a wicked man, who 
is (regarded as) the best (or greatest supporter) for the wicked.’^ 

So we see that Lodge’s statement on this point, quoted above, 
is fully endorsed by the Avestan writings, as is shown by these 
two significant passages. 


At this stage, we should not pass over another point referred 
to by Lodge (p. 29, first three lines), where he agrees with 
Plato in saying that a man does never really wish to do evil ; 
that if he does anything evil it is not through his will, but 
because he is mastered by some lower passion. This idea^ 
would seem rather too metaphysical to have found currency 
among the ancient Avestan times. In a faith, wherein a sharp 
line of demarcation is drawn between good, actions and bad, 
wherein tl^ danger of doing wrong is forcibly brought home 
to the wrong-doer, wherein strong emphasis is laid on every 
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man’s freedom to choose beWeen good and evil> — ^in such a 
faith as this, we cannot expect to come across any statement, 
such as the above m,ade by Lodge, which seems at first sight 
to lessen the burden of man’s re3;»onsibility . Hence it is* that 
when the supplicant (Y. 1, 21)' begs of God to be pardoned for 
having given cause of offence to Him in thought, word, or action, 
he spea^ of this cause of offence as having been given wilfully 


(ix,, consciously), or unconsciously without being 
willing to do so (— 


(Y. 1, 21.) X5»*>?»-*» •XJO'A/'-w 


The inevitable conclusion hence is that according to the 
Avestan writings, evil can proceed not only unwillingly, but 
also through sheer will. We cannot dispense with the existence 
of man’s own will, even if he does anything wrong ; the only 
thing to be remembered in connection with it is that the will 
of that wrong-doer has not been dominated by Reason hut, 
as Lodge says “mastered by passion.” Nevertheless, let us 
take into consideration the Avesta fragment of Vispa Humata, 
which contains these lines — 




“All good thoughts, all good words, all good deeds proceed 
from Baodha ; all evil thoughts, all evil words, all evil deeds* 
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do not proceed from Baodha.’* Here everything good is 
spoken of as due to Baodha ; while all that is evil, to lack of 
Baodha. Since Baodha means understanding or consciousness 
(which two are practically the same, since a wider understand- 
ing leads to greater consciousness of one’s self), we can explain 
the passage by saying that all evil proceed from lack of 
understanding or of consciousness- This statement then is a 
complement to the former one of Y. 1, 21 ; that is, the position 
of the Avestan writings regarding Plato’s statement, corroborated 
by Lodge, can be expressed by saying that although evil may 
often be done unwillingly, it very often proceeds from, a man’s 
own will when he lacks understanding or when he is not well- 
conscious of himself. 


IV- 

DUTY AND SERVICE. 

“ Man’s freedom is identical with a course of conduct, in 
which he places himself at the service of God, which service 
manifests itself in developing his own higher self, assisting 
others in the same, knowing the laws of Nature, and applying 
these to the progress of humanity. The laws of Nature are 
an aspect of what is called the Will of God. To attempt to 
disobey these, or ignorance or neglect of them involves disaster. 
There must be a harmony throughout all the component parts 
of the Universe, This harmony, however, is a willing not a 
forced, harmony, in the case of mankind. The preservation 
of this harmony presupposes the fulfilment by us of the inten- 
tion of the Higher Power, which fulfilment takes place by 
regarding ourselves as instruments and channels of the Divine 
action, and by contributing to the progress of conscious evolu- 
tion. By persevering in this duty and service man has to 
become an efficient organ of the Divine purpose.” (L. pp. 
32-35.) 


Lodge’s teaching concerning the duty and service of man 
covers a wide area, but wider still is the conception of duty 
inculcated upon by our Avestan ancestors, if we take all the 
remnants of our ancient literature together. The first and 
most comprehensive thing involved in the idea of Duty is that 
of obedience to the will of God. This obedience manifests itself 
In a number of ways, of which the greatest is what we call 
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Progress. Progress, again, is to be realised through a knowledge 
of the laws of nature and acting according to them. The further- 
ance cf this knowledge takes place through the assistance 
imparted to our fellow-beings in various ways, — ^which is general- 
ly termed morality. Over and above these, there is the great 
idea of work, — an aspect of Duty, on which special or sufficient 
stress has not been laid in the teaching of Lodge, but which 
could not be too much emphasized from the Zoroastrian 
standpoint. Besides these, there are other aspects of Duty, 
such as love, charity, and others. This is a very brief preli- 
minary outline of what the Avestan literature has got to say 
on the subject of man’s Duty. There is, however, another 
happy way of expressing the whole duty of mankind, which is 
to be found in-the oft-quoted Avesta terms, “ Humata, Hukhta, 
Hvarshta ” ('* good thoughts, good words, and good deeds ”). 
These terms, however, stand in need of elucidation as to what 
thoughts, what words, and what deeds are to be denoted as 
good. This is the very object of the following exposition. 

Before proceeding to the details, let it be remembered that 
the idea expressed by the English word ‘ Duty ’ is represented 
in the Avesta literature by the term ‘ Armaiti ’ more than any 
other Avesta term, — which term we have somewhere else 
taken to mean the sense of Duty or of Responsibility’. 

To proceed : First, the fact that it is obedience to the Will 
of God, which the great men of all times, specially those who 
are called prophets, have accepted as the fundamental stand- 
point from which all their actions should proceed, — is borne 
out by such phrases as 


(Y. 46, 18.) 


O Mazda ! I intend to satisfy Thy Will ; this, verily, 
is the decision of my Mind and Reason.” and again, 

•^^•***^ * 

( Y. 61, 18. ) 
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“ Give that unto me, 0 Mazda Ahura I, which shall give 
joy unto Thee.” 

In both these instances, as we see, it is only the propitiation 
of the Will of God, that Zarathushtra has as his object, while 
doing all actions on earth. 

As regards the various aspect of Duty, set forth in the Avesta 
writings, let us see first how men are called upon to behave 
in connection with good and evil man. From Y. 34, we learn 
that a man is said to act according to the Will of God, if he 
brings an evil man under bad circumstances ; at the same time, 
one who shows love towards, and behaves well with, a good 
man, of whatever class or position the good man may be, is 
said to be in the service of Asha and Vohu Mano, that is he 
is an agent who advances the principles connected with Asha 
and Vohu Mano : 


(Y. 33. 2.) 

‘‘ He who does evil to an evil man, by his thoughts, words, 
or deeds, is regarded as a good person, and such men as he are 
said to offer gifts according to the Will of God,” 

.•"4 

.av))0*-w .-“»4 

(Y. 33, 3.) 
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He who proves himself best for a good man, whether that 
go6d man be a kinsman, or a worker, or a companion, or. on© 
who works for cattle — that man L (said to be) in the service 
of Asha and of Voliu-Mano.” 


Farther on, in the same chapter, a negative aspect of our 
duty is inculcated upon us, when we are told that such bad 
characteristics as disobedience, contempt of others, deceitfulness, 
&c. ought to be discarded : 


(Y. 33, 4.) 


By means of thee, 0 Mazda ! I hereby abjure disobedience, 
evil mind, contempt of kinsmen, deceitfulness towards fellow- 
workers, slander of the companions, and neglect of work for 
cattle.” 


Again, the consummation of the performance of man’s whole 
duty is an event which did verily happen in the line of Zara- 
thushtra, who, as we sec in the same chapter, dedicates his 
body and life, his mental and moral faculties, to the service of 
Ahura Mazda and Asha : 




• 
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.JtVpJtipO .OU fy- M 

(Y. 33, 14.) 


Zarathushtra dedicates, as an offering, his own body and 
Hfe, also the excellence of his good mind, of his words, and of 
his deeds, together with his power and Sraosha, unto Ahura 
Mazda and Asha/’ 

This passage is one which distinctly shows that the prophets 
and other benefactors of the human race, hold themselves as 
agents of God, who have to accomplish their mission to mankind 
on this earth, and Who, therefore, with the highest sense of 
self-effacement, surrender their energy and faculties to the 
working out of that mission ; their will has become one with 
God’s Will, and therefore, to say in the Words of Lodge, “ they 
regard themselves as intruments and channels of the Divine 
action ” (p. 34). We have another instance implying the samo 
idea in what is called Yasna Haptanghaiti — 

( Y. 37, 3. ) 

“ We worship Him with our body and life.” 

In performing his duty on earth, man has to subordinate 
his will to the Will of God. It was, again, in accordance with 
tkis idea that Zarathushtra prays to God that he shall only 
ash for those things which are best according to the Will of God. 

CY. 49, 12. ) 

The above passages form a summary statement of the duty 
which a man owes to God. 

Turning now again to details, we repeat that it is the function 
of every man, according to the Avesta, to contribute to the 
progress of the world, or, in the words of Lodge, “ to help in 
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the conseious evolution and development ol a higher life ” 
^L. pv 34) — as is evidenced by the .well known line 

(Y. 43, 6.) 

“By whose actions the animal world progressfia through 
Asha.” It was a keen recognition of this aspect of duty that 
led those great men who are mentioned in Farvardin Yasht, to 
advance to a higher grade the course of life on earth, for which 
reason it is that we are called to praise their Fravashis. It 
was, again, a recognition of the same principle that led Zara- 
thushtra’s disciples to pray to God to enable them to promote 
and make progressive the life of humanity, in other words, to 
advance humanity to a higher and still higher condition : 

(Y. 30, 9.) 

“ May we be those of Thee, who make human life progressive.** 

It should not be understood, however, that progress is achieved 
by great actions alone, since, according to the Avesta, any 
man, of any position whatever, who performs any duty sincere- 
ly, is spoken of as advancing the progress of life on earth by 
means of his actions : — 


(Y. 19, 17.) 
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‘'Any kind of duty is to be practised {lit,, followed) by a 
good man with right thought, right word, and right action, 
stud5dng the law of nature and the spiritual law of Religion — by 
whose actions the animal world progresses through Asha/’ 

Here, we should not forget laying special stress on the word 

4^2 (zzWork, Action). The Gospel of Work is 

one of the greatest heritages which our ancient Zoroas- trian 
religion has left to posterity. None of the religions that 
are known to humanity can be said to rival that of Zarathushtra 
in its conception of the duty of man to work. The well-known 
maxim “ Work is Worship ” was only an echo of the middle 
ages, responding to the great Gospel of Work, that prevailed 

in the ancient Avestan times. It is for Work 

that man lives on earth (cf. Ahunavar ) ; it is Work 
that is the most solid offering of man to God (Y. 34, 2) ; 
it is Work that is the one thing contributing to the progress 
of the World. It was, again, the absence of constructive Work, 
that gave rise to the complaint of “ Gcush Urva ” to God 
(Y. 29, 1 ) ; and it was this very Work (Armaiti) which may 
very properly be said to have lessened the amount of 
suffering that was the object of “ Geush Urva’s ” complaint. 
An idea as regards the great importance that was attached to 
Work by our ancient ancestors, can be gathered from the 
statement of the Vendidad, to the effect that he who does work, 
(here agriculture is specified), is said to practise Asha, and to 
promote the Mazdayasnian Religion (Vend. Ill 31). 

Passing now to the duty of every individual towards society 
at large, we see laid down in the A^cndidad a teaching, which 
can certainly be said to have dispelled in those times all those 
causes which have in modern times given birth to such names 
as Socialism, &c. Here, in Vend. IV, 44, we see it laid down 
that the powerfully circumstanced individuals of society must 
help their poorer fellowmen not only in the matter of education 
but even in such matters as getting them married, or supply- 
ing them with money, so as to enable them to live a nobler life 
on earth : 
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_^H5)H5 .6gy^-» ?y 

.ju)^ .-‘’e)) 

(Vend. IV. 44.) 


This is a very good and great social doctrine, which, if more 
properly acted upon, would tend to diminish an incalculable 
amount of suffering and si/i in the life of humanity. 


At this stage, it would not be out of place to refer to what 
the Avestan writings have got to say regarding the duty of 
an individual towards his country. Though it would seem 
too secular a thing to be incorporated into this dissertation 
on Lodge’s Substance of Faith,” yet, bearing in mind the 
very practical character of the Avestan teaching, one may 
very naturally expect that when we have spoken of our duty 
to our fellowmen, we ' should say something bearing on the 
subject of man’s duty to his country. The confession of Yasna 
Oh. XIT, can be said to be a sum,mary expression of the whole 
duty of a Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian, wherein wo see mentioned 
the point referred to just now. As the text says, it is the bounden 
duty of every citizen to see that this country docs not suffer 
from disease, famine, &c., and if it does suffer, that he should 
try his utmost to counteract their effects, even at the sacrifice 
of his own life ; secondly, that he should be careful that the 

independence and freedom 




of the people of his country are in no way 


damaged (Y. XII, 3). It is sufficient to point to this much 
as an evidence of the fact that the duty of a man towards all 
his fellow-beings on earth, does not preclude him, according 
to the Avesta, from performing his duty to his country too. 
The whole of the above exposition from the standpoint of the 
Avesta on the subject of man’s duty, is in no respect opposed 
to what Lodge says on the same subject, only that sufficient 
stress has not been laid by him on the Gospel of Work, which, 
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jlays such an important part in the doctrine of the Avesta 
—not to speak of the point treated in the last paragraph, which 
we have referred to only from the standpoint of a Zoroastrian 
Mazdayasnian's conception of duty. 

(N. B. As to Lodge’s important statement that “ the 
laws of Nature are an aspect of what is called the Will of God 
{p. 33, para 1st), its treatment from the Avestan standpoint 
will be given in the treatment of the subject on “ the relation- 
iship of God and goodness ” : see pages 99-101 of this Essay. 


V, VI, and VIL 

(The subjects of these three clauses being closely connected 
together we have treated them together, in three different 
ways : Meanwhile, we give below the summary of Lodge’s state- 
ments in each of the clauses). 


V. : Good is that which promotes development, while 

evil is that which retards development. Development and 
growth are in accordance with the law of the Universe, and the 
law of the Universe is synonymous with the Will of God. 
Hence goodness is identical with the Will of God. The ques- 
tion, however, is whether goodness is a supreme entity in the 
Universe to which both God and man are subject, or whether it 
represents only the arbitrary will of the creator. The answer 
from the scientific standpoint is this : — “ Given existence of a 
non-stagnai;t kind, and ultimate development must be its law. 
Call it whatever you like, it is part of a revelation of the nature 
of (jkKi.” As regards the conception of God, it is preposterous 
not to attribute to God the powers and faculties which man 
possesses. He can be represented as the Impersonation of 
Truth, Love and Beauty — a Being, in comparison with whose 
attributes the highest faculties of man are but a dim shadow.” 
(Lodge, pp. 36-40). 

VI : Men being a part of the Universe is capable, when his 

nature is uncorrupted by greed, of distinguishing between what 
helps and hinders the work of the Guiding Spirit. He is a part 
of the Universe, which has a Divine Nature in it, and which is 
endowed with some power of control to assist in the scheme 
of development, in which respect he is called a Son and 
Co-worker with God. His work as a conscious agent on earth 
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IB that of Progress, which makes him an effective servant, aye 
friend, of the Guiding and Controlling Spirit/^ (L. pp. 
42-44.) 

• 

VII : “ Evil is not an absolute thing ; it may be said to be 

only the absence of good. Man represents a rise in the scale 
of moral existence, which makes it possible for him to fall^ 
which falling, then, is indicated by what is called evil or sin. 
It is only because man has a sense of goodness, that a sense of 
evil arises in him. There is no error or wickedness in the external 
nature, inasmuch as it is unconscious, and represents a scale 
of existence far inferior to that of man. Man is a free, con- 
scious, and active agent, who is liable to fall, and conflict and 
difficulty are essential for his training and development.’^ 
(L. pp. 46-51.) 


Inasmuch as the subject treated in the 5th, 6th and 7th; 
clauses, arc in substance one and the same, we propose to divide 
the contents of these three clauses into three parts, each of them 
dealing exclusively with one point only. The three divisions 
■will have reference to the following three points respectively : 
(1) The problem of good and evil (in which a very small part of 
the 5th clause, and the whole of the 7th, are included); (2) the 
position which man ought to occupy in relation to good and 
e'vil (which is the point treated by Lodge in the 6th clause) ; 
(3) the conception of God, and the principle of Goodness in 
relation to God (which point forms by far the greater part of 
Lodge’s 5th clause). 

The above three are very fit subjects for a student of the 
Avestan literature to investigate into ; specially the problem of 
good and evil, chiefly because of the fact that it is the manner 
of treating this problem which has led some learned men to 
speak of Zarathushtra’s religion as a dualistic one. Let us first 
see how this problem of good and evil is dealt "with in our 
Avestic writings* 

(a) The pboblem of good ahd evil : 

We all know that the fundamental principles of good and evil 
are represented in the Avestic writings by the terms “ Spenta 
Mainyu ” and “ Angra Mainyu ” (or rather Vohu Mainyu and 
Aka Mainyu, as these latter occur at so many places in the 
Gathas)^ Examining the root-meaning of these terms, we find 
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that the former implied in it the 

idea of development, growth, or progress (from, to grow. 


increase, &c.) ; while the latter or 

which seems to be a form of thu^ com- 
parative degree of *“^5“^) conveys quite an opposite 

idea-, that of check or retrogression (from =to de- 

crease, or check). This summary statement exactly tallies 
with what Lodge understiinds by good and evil when he says 
that “ Good is that which promotes development, while evil is 
that which retards development/’ (p. 36). Not resting 

content, however, with this comprehensive root-idea, wo should 
particularly examine as to how this root-meaning of the terms 
agrees with all that is said relating to good and evil in the 
Avestic writings. At this stage, we shouldn’t forget drawing a 
line of demarcation between the Gathas and the rest of the 
Avestic writings, specially Vendidad, in connection with the 
treatment of this problem, though this certainly does not mean 
that the rest of the Avestic writings, except the Gathas, do not 
contain anything that is consistent with what the Gathas say 
on the subject. 


First and foremost, we chance to see a very faint glimpse 
into the attitude of the Avestan tim,es regarding the origin of 
good and evil, in the following passage : 
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fy*. XIX, 16) 


'■* No sooner did the Beat Ahura Mazda declare His Will, no 
eoDner did He put it into practice, than did there arise that evil 
being (IIl His mind) who spoke to Him with this doubt, (or cross- 


utatement* 




neither our minds nor our 


doctrines, neither our active wisdom nor our faith, neither our 
words nor our actions, neither our Daenas nor our souls agre0 
with one another.’ 


Does this passage mean to say that, what we call ' evil ' 
arose through a doubt (or cross-statement) which came across 
Ahura Magda’s Mind when He wad just going to give expression 

to Hi» Will by creating the 

ereations ? We feel, this interpretation will hold as much as 
any other interpretation put upon this passage. Now what was 
the consequence of this doubt in Ahura Mazda’s mind ? The 
consequence was, that, henceforward there remained an abiding 
sharp* contrast between the two principles, as is expressed in 
the latter part of the above quotation, which recurs in Y. XLV, 


) with this introductory 


2 (&c. &c. 

statem.ent, however, namely. 


The fact should be borne in mind, that, here the good prinoiplo 
is represented by a word in the comparative degree 
* ^ A 

= more progressive),, while — too seems to be a. form oi, 


the comparative degree of ' ••^3-*** This, then, iinplies that 

the two principles of good and evil have reference only to 
a standard of attainment,” ‘‘ evil not being regarded- as aix 

11 
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absolute thing/' as Lodge says (p. 46). This opinion seems to 
be corrobora^ by Y. XXX, 3, where occurs the line — ' 


Here both the good and the evil principles are not represented 
by a word of the comparative degree, but it is the good princi- 
ple only that is represented so that is, what 

we understand by the good principle, is spoken of sirnply as 
“ better,” in its relation to the opposite principle. These two 
statements cannot surely lead anyone to declare emphatically 
that evil is an absolute thing. So far, however, cmly the meta- 
physical side cf the question. But a metaphysical explanation 
of this sort could not help a prophet of a most practical turn of 
mind in his task of raising the moral status of the common 
people. These latte%are to be appealed to in a way which will 
leave the metaphysical aspect of the question in the background, 
and will make them believe in the existence of the evil principle 
as a stem reality, having in view the practical improvement of 
their moral position on earth. Hence it is that a student of the 
Gathas cannot but be impressed by the seeming absoluteness, 
not only of the good principle, but also of the evil one. Too 
much stress could never be laid on the fact that the religion of 
Zarathushtra sees rnost things from a practical stand point, while 
it is only occasionally that we come across passages breathing 
the spiritual atmosphere of metaphysics. 


Having referi'ed to the question of the origin of evil, and to 
that of the relation subsisting between tlie two principles, we 
revert again to the question how are these two principles identi- 
fied with the development and decay res[>ectively ? (L. p. .37, 
para 2nd). We learn from Y. XXX, 4 (which has been already 


quoted before), that the two spirits come togeth^ 





to create life and its opposite, which however. 


cannot be taken to mean that the one spirit produced life, andi 
the other, the opposite of life ; the sense of the passage makes 
us attribute the work of creating life and its opposite jointly 
to both the spirits. This view is corroborated by such phrases 
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as " ” (“ the two creators and 

protectors*’), and (‘‘the 

two Spirits created the creations) — which phrases do certainly 
ascribe the whole creation to the joint work of the 
two Spirits. Now the fact that life and its opposite were the 
joint work of both the spirits, does not prevent us from saying 
that development, or progress, is the ultimate object aimed at 
by both, which idea, again, agrees with the former idea that 
evil is not something absolute, something in itself. This is 
further borne out by Y. XLVII, 4, where we are told that it is 
through Spenta Mainyu that evil men are punished (or injured) 

thereby meaning that the punishment or injury is necessary to 
an evil man for the sake of his own progress. Mark that it ia 
only >Spenta Mainyu, and not any other bad ‘ Mainyu,* that ia 
spoken of as bringing on this punishment : the bare fact is that 
a man was evil, and in order that he may progress more and more 
towards good, he is brought in bad circumstances, in other words, 
he is punished. We cannot fully grasp the meaning of thia 
sentence without considering the immediately following three 

words (“ not so the good ** 

t.c., the good men are not punished by Spenta Mainyu), which 
makes it evident, that, a good man, as he is spontaneously 
progressing higher and higher, is in no need of punishment for 
the sake of progress. Similar in character ia the next stanza, 
which runs thus : 


» 




^ 0 Mazda Ahura 1 Through thy Sp^enta Mainyu ^ou dost 

give untd the good whatever is best, and (through thy Spenta 
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Maiuyu) the evil peiwn realises what he deserves according to 
Thy Will;* 

The idea underlying this passage is that it is Spenta Mainyu, 
and Spenta Mainyu alone, through whom God gives good reward 
to the good, and bad to the bad. Now what could be meant by 
saying that the agency of Spenta Mainyu distributes that good 
to good and evil to evil. Nothing but this that, the aim of 
progress or development m^es it indispensable for evil men to 
BufiEer, and for good men to advance more and more. Here is 
not the slightest reference to any other Mainyu. The governing 
force of the whole world is Spenta Mainyu. All things remain 
as they are according to the requirements of Spenta Mainyu* 
Spenta Mainjni governs both Vohu Mainyu and Aka Mainyu 
(as these two terms are placed in contrast to one another in the 
Gathas). Both the punishment of a man of Aka Mainyu and 
the reward unto the man of Vohu Mainyu are the result of the 
existence of Spenta Mainyu. Hence it is that Spenta Mainyu 
is never placed in the Gathas in contrast to Aka Mainyu, but 
Aka Mainyu is subordinate to Spenta Mainyu. The conclu- 
eion from all this is that the law of development (as represented 
by Spenta Mainyu) acts equally on good and evil, but that this 
law of development is more in harmony with the good principle, 
which circumstance, as we know, has made some people to speak 
of Voku Mainyu and Spenta Mainyu as exactly equal to one 
another. 


All this dissertation, however, which is based upon the Gathas, 
cannot be applied to the Vendidad, whose atmosphere, as we 
know, is fully saturated by an element of positive reality assigned 
also to the evil principle ; so much so that Angra Mainyu is 
placed in direct antagonism to Ahura Mazda Himself. 

Before closing this subject we should draw the attention of the 
readers to a passage (which we failed to notice before), which 
tends more to corroborate the view that the principles of good 
and evil, as treated in the Gathas, are connected with progress 
and retrogression respectively. It stands thus : 


•^*0 .-"4 
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(Yt. XLIV, 12.) . 




“ I ask Thee, as to which of the two is more retrogiessive 
? Is it the good man or the evil man ? Why is 


that evil man, who obstructs the advantages accruing from 
Thee, not regarded as a more retrogressive one (or more pros- 
perity-diminishing one) ? ” In this passage, the question is 
asked, as to which man, a good man or an evil man, acts as a check 
to progress ? Who is Angra ? Ls it the Ashava or the Dregva ? 
The answer to this question is implied in the last lines, where 

the evil noian is said to be the more retrogression- 

producing )3-.) of the two, that is, the evil man is said 

to be a man of retrogressive tendencies, while the good has a 
tendency to progress. In this passage we meet with a miost 

significant definition of the term is defined as 


applying to one who obstructs 




the 


advantages accruing to the world through God. 

We are, then justified in saying that whenever the term 

is used in the Gathas, the idea most prominent in the mind of the 
author is the idea of obstruction to the progress of the world, 
which act of obstruction, taken as a negative action, when 
compared with the good, is designated evil. 


So much regarding the ideas of development and decay in 
their connection with Good and Evil. 


The next thing that remains foi us to do in connection with 
the same subject is to see the position of the Avesta regarding 
Lodge’s statements “ that evil only begins when existence takes 
a higher turn, that there is no error or wickedness or fault or 
rebeUion in lifeless nature” (p. 49, last para). The statement 
resolves itself in the question — “ When did evil appear in the 
world ? We have referred above to the Avestan position 
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regai^ling the origin of good and evil, but the question we have 
Just taken in hand, leads us to inquire as to when did evil mani- 
fest itself among earthly beings ? As to the external lifeless 
nature, we learn from Farvardin Yt. (54, *56, 58) that the 
natural phenomena we witness every day around us, e.g., the 
flowing of waters, the growing of trees, &c., have what is called 



meaning 


thereby 


that their work is a destined one, that they cannot swerve the 
least from the law of Nature laid down in them, or, to say in 
the words ol Lodge, ‘ that there is no error or fault ’ in these as 
being lifeless Nature. This being very clear, we ask further, 
whether there is any evidence in Avesta to show that the crea- 
tion oi life brought with it evil in its train. Our mind turns 
to Y. XXX, 4, which runs thus : 


(Y. XXX, 4). 

Ever since the time when the two Spirits came together 

to create life and its opposite, upto the final end 

(there is this law that) there is the worst life for the evil persons, 
while for the good there is the best mental condition.’’ 


This passage implies that the two conditions of 

“ and date from 

the time when the two Spirits created life and its opposite, 
in other words, the principles of good and evil manifested 
themselves in earthly life only when that life was brought inW 
being. This being sen “ evil only began when existence took a 
higher turn ” (Lodge) ; that is, evil came in the world when a 
lifeless thing was endowed with life. This passage along -with 
the three abovenamed paragraphs of Farvardin Yasht go to 
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corroborate to some extent the statements made by Lodge^ 
They ^re solitary passages, indeed ; but considering the 
extreme meagreness of the extant Avesta writings, their 
significance should not be underrated by us. 

Now since evil is said to be the necessary consequence of S; 
rise in the scale of moral existence (L. p. 46), we ought to 
expect irom it the natural corollary that d complete freedom 
from this evil is a far higher condition than even the unconscious 
sinless condition of lifeless nature ; and it is this which Lodge, 
too, emphasized in the 2nd Clause (p. 22). Now it is this very 
corollary that we meet with in Y. X, 9 : 

(Y. X., 9) “ 

** Ahura Mazda declared the Worshipping Friend of His as 
being a better creation than (even) the Best Asha.” 

Here, we are told that a man, who has become the friend of 
God by moans of the highest character (and this cannot be 
without Asha), is a being far better than even the groat principle 
of Asha ; in other words, a person who has consciously realised 
Asha and other Divine conditions within himself, is regarded 
as greater than Asha itself, as this latter represents only an 
unconscious highest condition. 

Some would perhaps think that the quotation of some solitary 
passage from the Avesta in support of some or other of Lodge's 
statements, i^ not a very dignified performance. Nevertheless, 
we have not thought it fit to discard this method, for the reason 
that those very solitary passages go a great way in bringing 
home to our minds the ideas that prevailed among our ancient 
ancestors ; and here we gain a great thing, bearing in mind the 
fact that we are the inheritors of only a very meagre quantity 
of literature relating to those our ancestors. 

(h) How can man know good from evil, and what 

POSITION HE OUGHT TO TAKE UP IN RELATION TO GOOD AND 

EVIL ? ( see the summary of Lodge’s statements given on page®. 
78 arid 79 of this Essay). (L. pp. 42-44.) 
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Passing now to the second division, that relating to thd 
j>o8ition man ought to occupy in relation to good and evil, we 
find that it is one of the aspects of duty already referred to in 
the treatment of Lodgers 4th Clause, where^ however, only a 
passing reference was thought sufficient, the special treatment 
of it having been postponed here. The subject, as treated by 
Lodge, resolves itself into two parts : (1) How does man know 
good from evil ; and (2) Man as part of the Universe (pp. 42-44)* 
As to the first question, how can man know good from eviL 
we should say that there are some divine powers, possessed by 
man (Vohu Mano, Armaiti, &c.) which distinguish between him 
and the animal creation proper. Now the function of “ knowing 
good from evil ’’ being j>eculiar to mankind among all the earthly 
living beings, this function is to be performed by means of the 
divine powers spoken of above. First, it is through the agency 
of Vohu Mano, (Reason),, that man can see the difference b^ 
tween good and evil properly. This is evident from the very 
first utterance of Zarathushtra unto his audience (Y. XXX, 2), 


when the latter are exhorted by him to exercise their 



(the bright mind) in the observation of what 
he has to say to them, thereby certainly implying that 

»» ig needed to properly know the differ- 
ence between the right and wrong, between good and eviL 
This divine faculty of Vohu Mano, however, can l)e darkened 
and made useless in the case of those men, who are led away by 
what is generally called passion, and what Lodge calls ‘ greed ' 
(p. 42), and that is verily what the speaker has in mind, when 
he lays down the following most important rule of life : — 


» 



(Y. XLVIII, 7), 


You who wish to hold fast to the path of Reason by meanff 
of Asha, let passion be subdued (by you), and do ye destroy ' 
struggle and conflict/^ 
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Those, who would develop and hold steadfast to Vohu Mano, 
ought to suppress various sorts of passion in themselves, which 
act of suppression brings about the development of Vohu Mano, 
accompanied witji its concomittant blessings. As long as ^ 
man’s Vohu Mano is obscured by the prevalence of passion 
(in general) in him, he cannot properly distinguish between 
what is good and what is evil. We should lay special emphasis 

oil the word in the last-quoted passage, inasmuch as 

it is the very Avesta word which exactly responds to Lodge’s 
phrase “ harmony with the rest of the Universe ” (p. 42), Asha, 
the law which governs the harmony of the Universe, should not, 
and cannot, be departed from by those who, knowing the differ- 
ence between good and evil, want to adapt themselves to the 
harmony of the Universe. It is not occasionally, but often and 
often, that whenever any good j^ositioii of man’s life is spoken 

of in the Gatheis, we have the term — ^ iae* used, as denoting 

the instrument by means of which to bring about that good 
position. Aye, do we not know the significance of the phrase 


which, when used with reference 

to any good thing, indicates that good thing as having resulted 
from one’s harmony with the Law (Asha). As a contrast to 

this phrase, we find (Y. XXXII, 12), 

which carries with it quite an opposite idea, that of departing 
from the law of harmony that governs the Universe. Now 
the fact that it is the absence of Keason (Vohu Mano), and the 
presence of passion which deceives a man in the act of discrimi- 
Hating between good and evil, can further be seen from Y. 
XXX, 6 : 
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“ The followers of the Daetra could iR)t distinguish rightly 
between those two (spirits), so that, when they came to argu© 
with us, they preferred (or chose) the Worst Mind, and were 

led away by passion and fience did harm to 

human life.” 


Along with the realisation of Asha and the development of Vohu 
Mano, we require knowledge in order properly to discriminate 
between good and evil ; hence it is that in Y. XXX, 3, we are 
told that men of knowledge could discriminate rightly between 
the two Mainyus, the good and the evil, but not so those who are 
ignorant ; 

(Y, XXX, 3.) 

Men of knowledge could distinguish rightly between those 
two ; not (however) men of ignorance/^ 


The conclusion from all this is that there having been implanted 
in man the sense of good and the sense of evil, Ahura Mazda, 
in order that man may see the difference between the two, has 
given the faculty of Vohu Mano to man, which, however, cannot 
be developed except through a sense of Duty, and through 
acting according to the law of Asha, which action presu])poses 
a good deal of Itnowlcdge on the part of a man. The faculty 
of Vohu Mano having been developed, man l>ecomes conscious 
of the great work going on at the hands of the Guiding Spirit 
(we may call him Spenta Mainyu) in the whole Universe, and 
throw^s himself heart and soul in helping, so to say, the further- 


ance of that great 


w^ork because by 


this time he has come to see pro]:)erly the difference between 
good and evil. At this point we turn to the second subdivision 
of the subject in hand, viz., the function of a man in his position 
as a coascious part of the Universe. 


The most comprehensive term that we can lay down as 
denoting the whole function of man on earth is Progress through 
Work. We have already pointed out, before, the great import- 
ance attached to Work by the religion of Zarathushtra. The 
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work of humanity shows itself in innumerable forms, all tending 
to the great work of the progress of the world at large. It is 

this idea of progress, which is implied in the term 

This term very often indicates the contribution made by a 
particular man to the work of univ^ersal progress, by certain 
actions which he did on earth and through which the succeeding 
generations have always realised some benefits or other. This 
progress is “ towards an advancing goal ” (L. p. 43, para 2nd), 
the progress of the past absorbed in that of the present, the latter 
again absorbed in the progress of the future. It is certainly 
this idea that is implied in Farvardin Yt. 17, where the Frava- 
shis of the living generation are called stronger than those of 
the past, while the Fravashis of the future generations stronger 
even than those of the present — all which simply expresses the 
great trutli that the progress of the world at large increases with 
the advance of time. 


Having laid down, then, the general function to which all 
works of mankind tend, we should deal with the point as to in 
what capacity of his, man is required to work for this object. 
Lodge lays down “ that we have a Divine nature, that we are 
sons and co-workers with God ” (p. 43, para 2nd) ; “ that we 
are essential and active agents in the terrestrial order of things ” 
(p. 43, para 3rd) ; “ that we ought to be ' effective servants of 
the Guiding and Controlling Spirit,” giving our service not 
simply in the capacity as servants, but also as friends, it being a 
conscious service (p. 44) ; “ that conflict and difficulty being 
inevitable in our work, our function is to contend with these.” 
All these statements of Lodge are worthy of the religion of 
Zarathushtra. First, the fact that we have a Divine Nature, 
has been already emphasized more than once before, when we 
spoke of man in connection with Vohu Mano, Armaiti, &c. 
Again, working with God is equivalent to working for God, 


it is God who presides over all our actions on earth 

the prophets and Saoshyants 


of all times and places only act as messengers and spokesmen 
of His Will to men on earth, not, however, as being will-less 
instruments in the hands of God, but as conscious beings who have 
made their will one with God’s Will ; a man is called the potent 
existence belonging to God, when he furthers the cause of Ash at 
by means of thoughts, words and deeds ; 
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•6£J32r” 

(Y. XXXI, 22.) 

“ It is quite clear to a learned as well as to an educated man, 
that, a person who furthers Asha through his good mind, words 
and action, and by means of his power, is Thy most potent 
existent being, O Ahura Mazda ! ” and this potent personality 
of that man is regarded as one dear to God, as is testified by the 

word in the following instance : 









( Y. LXX, 4. ) 


May we be victorious benefactors (of this world) ! May we 
be Thy beloved most potent beings — that is, holy men thinking 
good thoughts, speaking good words, and doing good deeds.” 
It is such men as these who are known by the name of Sao- 
shyants in the A vesta. Moreover, it is through his actions and 
tlirough his spirit, that a man becomes the friend of Ahura 
Mazda — 

{Y. XXXI, 21.) 

‘‘ Who is the friend of Him (Ahura Mazda) by his 

actions and through his spirit.” 


aye, not only a friend, but of such men as these Ahura 

Mazda is represented as the Father, Friend, and Supporter, 
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as is said in Y. XLV, 11, 

(“Ahiora Mazda is the Friend, the 

Brother (i.e., Supporter), and the Father of that person.)” The 
Avestan writings, and specially the Gathas, do never represent 
Ahura Mazda as the Unapproachable, to speak of man’s friend- 
ship with whom would be regarded as profane. No ; the 
supplicant very often addresses Ahura Mazda to place certain 
means in his power, so as to enable him to attain to Ahura 
Mazda’s friendship : 


. . • . 

(Y. XL, 2.) “ 


in order that we may attain to Thy Friendship 

(0 Ahura Mazda !) and to the Friendship of Asha.” Moreover, 
a person who helps the cause of truth and righteousness taken 
up by a prophet, for instance, Zarathushtra, is regarded as the 
good friend of God. 

(Y. XLVI, 13.) 


All this service of man, however, as a conscious part of the 
Universe, involves a hard fight against bad circumstances, 
as was the case of Zarathushtra himself, as we gather from the 
Gathas, — a testimony to which is to be found in Farvardin Yt. 41, 
where he is represented as valiantly persevering in his work, 

notwithstanding the most terrible circumstances 

= whatever great deeds he undertook, and howmuchsoever 
threatened by' great difficulties). The same is the idea 
implied in Y. XXXIV, 7, where the real workers of God are 
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spoken of as doing their work in a condition of distress and 
suffering. 

“ 

(Y. XXXIV, 7.) 

“ Where are those workers of Thine, O Mazda ! who may 
work out Thy Valuable Doctrines even in distresses and suffer- 
ings enthusiastically ” 

The whole of the above exposition regarding the function of 
man as a conscious part of the Universe, fully agrees with what 
Lodge says regarding the same, as is evident from the above - 
quoted passages. This position which is required of a man on 
earth can only be realised after a keen recognition of the differ- 
ence between good and evil, and by setting himself to the 
task of furthering the work of progress by promoting good and 
suppressing evil. 


(c) The Conception of God ; and the Principle of 
GOODNESS IN RELATION TO GoD. (See the Summary of Lodge’s 
statements on pages 78 and 79 of this Essay.) (L. pp. 38-40.) 

We shall now turn to the remaining last of the three divisions 
into which we divided the contents of Lodge’s 5th, 6th and 7th 
Clauses. This division relates to the conception of God, and the 
principle of goodness in relation of God. Iii the opinion of 
Lodge, it would only be preposterous to say that God does not 
possess faculties and attributes that man himself possesses. 
He declares that although we may fail to conceive even a part of 
the Reality we call God, still we cannot refer to it except in terms 
which have reference to those things which we have upto now 
been able to discover in the Universe (p. 38) ; also that dod may 
be regarded as a Beihg, of whose attributes the highest faculties 
of man are but a dim shadow (p. 39, para 1st). This is the 
substance of what Lodge says concerning the conception of God. 
Now, in consideration of the fact that the teaching of Zarathu- 
shtra was one of the most ancient teachings which had as one 
of its main planks the monotheistic conception of the Godhead, 
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also of the fact that that teaching turned also to the explana-* 
tion of some spiritual problems, it would surely be positively 
importaiit to investigate into the position of the A vesta, and 
Specially of the Qathas, regarding the conception of God. 

We have already referred above to the fact how Ahura Mazda 
Was, in relation to certain kinds of persons, spoken of as a Father 
or a Friend, and we also pointed out how such a statement would 
be regarded as profane from the standpoint of those “ theo- 
cratic ” religions (as Professor Tiele has styled them) that 
regard God as the Unapproachable. The Ahura Mazda of the 
Avesta, let us declare at once, is essentially what is declared by 
some “ a human God,” that is, a God who only represents the 
maximum of all the good things known and possessed by man, 
who is permanently in touch with the whole Universe, who listens 
to the prayer of the supplicant, who goes on performing his work 
through the conscious agency of mankind, who are as it were, 
His sons. Let us examine all this in the light of the testimony 
afforded by the following Avesta passages : 

The first most significant testimony to the fact that Ahura 
Mazda is only the Highest and the Greatest Possessor of all the 
good conditions attached to man, is to be found in Y. XXIX, 10 : 

" 

(Y. XXXX, 10.) 

“ 0 Ahura ! O Asha ! Do ye give unto them the power and 
authority, so that they may establish peace and a condition of 
happy living through their good mind. 0 Mazda ! I have thought 
Thee as the Greatest Realiser of that (peace).” The meaning 
of the last line is that peace is one of those human conditions 
which are to be seen in perfection in the case of the Godhead. 
(N. B . — It is this Peace which Lodge calls the Peace of God in 
a subsequent clause : page 96, last four words.) As regards 
attributes, the very terra Mazda testifies to the representation 
of God by means of the attributes which are possessed by man, 
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the term meaning the Great Knower ’’ — it being the attribute 
of knowledge referred to here. Moreover, He is called the 


Father of Vohu Mano 


■while Armaiti is represented as His daughter 

Oil ,JUU Moreover, He 


is represented as the Father of Asha 


These instances can only mean that He is the producer of these 
Vohu Mano, Asha, &c., and at the same time their Highest 
Possessor, as we know Vohu Mano and Asha to be forming two 
aspects of the Trinity of the Cathie Godhead. The same idea 
is implied in the sentence — 

“ . . . . .Q^-uQ 

{X. LVII, 4\ 


“ We worship the High Lord, Ahura Mazda, who is the Greatest 
Kealiser of Asha ” ( -‘•gjA’pe:-** being in the superlative 


degree, — from to attain to). Besides these, the following 


instances will prove how the conception of God m the Avesta 
is essentially human, and how He is represented as a Personal 
Conscious Being, and not something Impersonal and Uncon- 
scious : — 


.-Ul^ 

(Y. XXXI, 7.) e^6-4»4y 
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“ Who {i.e., Ahura Mazda), the First Thinker, has His Glory 
mingled up with the lights : He, through His practical power, is 
the Creator ; He holds Asha and the Best Mind (within Himself). 
Thou, p Ahura ! wno art always Uniform (i.e,, Unchanging), 
dost make the 'general world progress through the two 
spirits.” The three important attributes of God that are refer- 
red to here, are the attributes of the Creator and the Thinker, 
and the attribute of Uniformity.” 

(Y. XLIII. 4). 


“ I have thought Thee, O Mazda ! as the Strong and the 
Developm ent-producing . ’ ’ 

Again, He is called the Great Discriminator : 

(Y. XXIX 4.) 

‘‘ He Himself is the Discriminator. It shall be so unto us as 
He willeth.” 


Again,- 


(Y. LI, 3. ) “ --diy-** 


of whom Thou, O Mazda ! art the Greatest Instructor.” 

All these instances show, that, in the Gathas, too, Ahura 
Mazda has certain attributes and conditions ascribed to Him, 
which are spoken of in connection with mankind on earth. 
Passing from the Gathas to the Yasna proper, we see the very 
opening paragraphs (Y. I, 1, 2) giving a description of Ahura 
Mazda in a way by which all the qualities possessed by man in 
a greater or less degree are attributed to Ahura Mazda in the 
superlative degree : 


13 
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(Yt. I, 1.) 


“Ahura Mazda, the Brilliant, the Glorious, the Greatest, 
the Best, the Fairest, the Most Enduring (i.e., Unchangeable), 
the most possessed of practical power, of the Best Body, the 
Greatest Attainer of Asha, the Good Creator, and Fully jojdul/’ 


No more proof is needed to show that God in the Avesta is 
never represented as an Unconscious, Impersonal Being. First 
and Foremost, He is a Personal Being (though of course far more 
than what we usually understand by ‘ Personal ’), the Imper- 
sonation of all the great and good things some of which we, 
mankind, know and possess here on earth, and some of which, 
it is possible, we cannot only not know or possess, but cannot even 
conceive of. Turning, again, from the Yasna to the 
"S'ashts, we fall upon Hormuzd Yasht, a writing from the very 
title of which we can expect to know something relating to the 
conception of God. In this Yasht, all sorts of good epithets 
are applied to Ahura Mazda, as when He is called the Wise, 
the Beneficent, the Invulnerable, the Healing, the AU-seeing, 
the Glorious, the Protector, the Nourislier, the Over-lord, the 
Undeceivable, the All-conquering, &c. &c. (cf. Hor. Yt. 7, 8, 
12, ] 5). The one thing that is to be remaked in connection here- 
with is this that He is not only represented as possessing certain 
attributes, but also as these attributes themselves in aggregate, 
that is to say, the very “ Impersonation ” of these attributes, 
as when He says : ‘ I am Khratu, I am Khmtumdo ; I am 
Chisti, I am Chistivdo ; I am Spdno, I am Spananghvau.^^ Again 
the fact that the Avesta conception of Gk)d is a “ humaii 
conception, is further supported by Farvardin Yt. 81, where thQ 
author goes to the length of spealting of the Soul and Body of 
Ahura Mazda, when he says Manthra Spenta to be the Soul ol 

Ahura Mazda 
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and the Sun to be His Holy Body, This last idea regarding the 
Body is expressed more clearly in Y. XXXVI, 8, where the 
Sun is represented as the Fairest Body of Ahura Mazda : — 


♦jW 

.. .£)-»>>«»• ^j^pe£jg)-»| 

(Y. XXXVI, 6). 


We shall now pass on to the treatment of the second point of 
the division we have taken in hand, viz., the princijjle of Good- 
ness in relation to God. This subject resolves itself into the 
question put by IxKige (p. 40, para 1st). Is the principle of 
goodness the supreme entity in the universe, to which God as 
well as man is subject, or does this principle of gocdness repre- 
sent only the arbitrary Will of the Oieator ? The question is 
answered by Lodge from the standpoint of science thus : * Given 
existence of a non-stagnant kind, and ultimate development 
must be its law. Development being identical with good, 
and decay with evil, the principle of goodness (or development) 
is part of a revelation of the nature of God ' (p. 40, para 2nd). 


Before ascertaining the position of the Avesta regarding this 
point, we should inquire what the exact Avesta equivalent of 
the term * goodness ’ is. We have the very common word 


(=s 


(=good) used as an epithet, sometimes of 
sometimes of some other names. 

But it would be in vain to search for used as a noun 


with the above idea of goodness implied in it, except only in 

the case of • (Y. XIII, 23) which, too, however, 

is far from bearing the idea of goodness within it, as is seen 
from the context. The fact, however, is that the principle of 
^^odness in the Avesta is identified with the principle of 
right-doing, that is, doing in accordance with the laws laid 
down for mankind, which assist in the work of man's higher 
tod higher progress. This principle of right-doii^ is expressed 
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in the Avesta by such words as Goodness in 

the Avesta is equivalent to doing according to the law, and a 
man who doesn’t swerve from the natural, ihoral or spiritual 
law, is described as good. Let us examine how this general 
statement is borne out by testimonies from the extant Avesta 
literature. 

First, we are to lay special emphasis on the term 

which, as we said before, expresses the idea of the Law which 

governs the Universe. This is very often in the 

Gathas spoken of by way of personification, where Ahura Mazda 
and Asha are both used in the vocative case. But when the 
word is used with an abstract signification as something possessed 
by mankind, it denotes the harmony with that Law, which 
mankind keeps in their actions on earth. Now there is one fact 
which is noteworthy of attention, and it is this that all the tradi- 
tional translations of the Avesta in the Pahlavi and Pazend, 
and even some translations of modern times, interpret the term 

as meaning piety or righteousness. This is a strong 

testimony as to how what we call goodness, or piety, or righteous- 
ness, is expressed in the Avesta by a term whose original pure 
significance is only the Law, or harmony with that Law, when 
spoken of as a condition of mankind (when we say the Law, we 
should not be understood to mean the physical law of external 
nature, but the law by which the whole Universe is governed, 
physically, morally and spiritually). Nov/, as we learn from 
Hadokhat Nask I, 1, 2, 4, this Asha is a manifestation of the 
Will of God, or what Lodge calls ‘ part of a revelation of the 
nature of God ’ : — 

” 
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(I, 4.) ‘< . . •" 

“ (Zarathushtra asked of Ilormuzd) In what one word are 

expressed ( = Expression) all the good things, 

all the things that have their origin in Asha ? Then said Ahura 
Mazda, ‘(that one word is) the praiseworthy Asha/ ‘ O Zara- 
thushtra ! that word, which is the right-spoken declaration of 
the Win of God (Ahunavairya) ’’ 

Here, we are told that Asha is the word, in which Ahuna- 
Vairya is expressed, or manifested, that is, the law is the mani- 
festation of God’s Will. What is Asha ? The manifestation of 
Ahuna Vairya in a particular form. What is Ahuna Vairya ? 
That which is the idea underlying Asha. This, then, is quite 
equivalent to Lodge’s statement, that the principle of goodness 
is a revelation of the nature of God. The only difference will 
be that what he calls “ Nature of God ” is spoken of in the above 
instance as ‘ the will of God,’ And the revelation of His nature 
is nothing but an expression, or manifestation of His Will. 
Again, the fact that Asha forms “ part of the revelation of the 
nature of God,” that Asha is not something apart from, or differ- 
ent from God, but something inherently bound up with God as 
a part of His nature, is seen from the Gathic line — 

(Y. XLIV, 9.). 

“ Thou, (0 Mazda !) dost dwell (lit. art a dweller) along with 
Asha and Vohu Mano,” 

Asha does not represent “an arbitrary will of God,” neither 
can Asha alone, exclusively of God, be said “ to be the supreme 
entity in the universe it is the co-mingling, so to say, of God 
Asha and Vohu Mano, which is “ the supreme entity in the 
universe.” — Asha alone being only the manifestation of God’s 
Will. The Will of God, therefore, as expressed in Asha, is not 
an arbitrary one ; it is only a manifestation of something inherent 
in, and co-existent with His nature ; it is only what Lodge calls 
“ a revelation of His nature ”, Another testimony pointing to 
the same conclusion is to be found in Y. XLI, 3 where Ahura 

Mazda is described, among other things, as 
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f .c., as closely associated with Asha. All these statements testify 
to the truth of what we said before, viz,, that if we want to 
know how the idea of goodness is expressed in the Avesta, we 
should not seek for some sentimental term expressing that idea, 
because the labour will be in vain, but that Ve should seek for 

that idea in the term which is a comprehensive 

term enough to include the ideas implied in ArshtSt {« right- 
conduct) and Eshnii (Truth). 

Now, there is not a long step between this principle of the 
Law, and the principle of development, since development, or 
progress, as we pointed out in the treatment of a former clause, 
can only be secured by means of acting according to the Law 
or harmony with the Law, while decay, or retrogression results 
from setting ourselve in antagonism to that Law. That develop- 
ment, or progress, is essentially connected with the principle 
of Asha, will be seen from such phrases as the following where 

the idea of progress is expressed by the term .i^****)^ or 

(~to grow) : 

(Y. xmi. 6.) “ 

(Y. XXXIII. 10.) “ 

(Y. I. 7.) “ 

( 4 ) 

(Y. XXXIX. 5.) 
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All these instances have one idea running in them, viz., that 
progress of the whole animal creation goes on by means of the Law 

(-" 122 :") (though, in the case of mankind, this progress & a 

conscious one). 

We have seen before how Ahura Mazda is said to dwell along 
with Asha and Vohu Mano. Hence it is that the term Vohu 
Mano should also be taken into consideration along with Asha, 
when discussing the subject of the principle of goodness in rela- 
tion to God. Vohu Mano (Reason) plays as great a part in tho 
teaching of the Gathas as Asha does. We have already spoken 

about tho Will of God • we have 

also spoken about Asha as a manifestation of that Will, as a 
revelation of God’s nature. Now what connection does all 
this have with Vohu Mano ? We shall repeat the formerly 
quoted sentence. 

(=Thou dost dwell along with Asha and Vohu Mano). This 
leads us to the corollary that the Will of God, as manifested in 
Asha, was produced by means of His Vohu Mano, which Vohu 
Mano, too, therefore subsists in the nature of God.* God, 
Reason, and the Law, make up the Trinity, so to say, of the 
Gathic Godhead. Goodness, as we understand it, is only another 
term for acting in accordance with these two-Vohu Mano and 
Asha — which two are verily the only things that contribute to the 
progress or development of man, that is, which tend to his sal- 
vation, as is evident from so many passages in the Gathas. 
Can any conception of the idea of goodness be more scientific 
than this ? 

* This is another corroboration of the fact that the Will of 
God is not an arbitrary one, but it is dictated by tho Great 
Reason that subsists in him. 


vra. 

(As the subject treated by Lodge in Clause No. 8th is one 
which we have dilated upon already in Clause No. 3rd in connec- 
tion with the subject of Responsibility and Free-will, we have 
thought it needless to refer to it here again). 
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IX and X. 

‘‘ Life exists everywhere. There is an infinite range of beings 
both higher and lower in the scale of existence than man. 
Throughout nature there is a tendency to self-realisation ; and 
this tendency is also to be seen in the world of spirit, since ‘‘ the 
process of evolution can be regarded as the gradual unfolding 
of the Divine Thought, or Logos, throughout the LTniverse, by 
the action of Spirit upon matter.’' 

(L. pp. 56-63). 


These two clauses deal with two parts of one and the same 
subject — the position of man in the infinite range of beings, the 
first part relating to beings lower than man, the second to those 
higher than man. Here we should refer to what we said in our 

treatment of the 1st Clause, regarding the terms 

and The term as we said, compre- 

hends within itself all existing things, animate and inanimate, 
material and spiritual. (For instances, see the 1st Clause). 

The second term has reference solely to the 

animate beings on earth ( JiJ^=to live), although the animate 

being, Man, who is differentiated from the rest of the animal 

creation, has the term •>0*3-** specially applied to it. We 

referred also to the fact that the Avestan writings do not 
ascribe life to j^lants, and sea, and earth, in the sense in which 
Lodge does it. Nevertheless, the first question (p. 56) put by 
* Lodge as to whether there are beings lower in the scale of existence 
than man, is one which can be easily answered by anj’^ human 
being not devoid of the smallest modicum of understanding. 
The second question, however, (p. 60) in connection with the 
possibility of the existence of beings higher than man in some 
of the innumerable worlds circling round the distant stars ” 
(L.p. 60), is a question which cannot be said to have passed 
through the sphere of conjecture even in the present state of 
scientific advancement. Aye, even a mere conjecture regarding 
this was impossible in our ancient times, in consideratipn of the 
fact that the sjin, the stars, and all our luminaries do not seem to 
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have been accounted for by our ancient ancestors in the way in 
which science has accounted for them in modern times — this earth 
being regarded as the sole place for the possibility of ‘ life clothed 
in matter in connection with whiqh ^iarth, the sun and the stars 
were regarded onlj' as appendages. If there is any evidence in 
the existing Avestan literature pointing to the infiniteness of 
bein|^ we find it expressed in the phrase: 

“ ” 
(Tir. Yt. 48) 


(“ The existence (i.c., the existing things), belonging to the 
holy, which is without beginning and without end.”) 

This infiniteness, however, has reference to * being not to 
‘ life,’ to not to — or Again, 

the conception of next life in the Avesta is expressed by such 
terms as or or 

which terms, however, do not contain within 
them any definition as to the condition and the place of that 
next life (unless we are right in interpreting •>0*J-** as 


denoting this human life on earth only, in which case, then, the 
conjecture regarding “ the other worlds” is out of the question). 
Moreover, the fact that whenever the connection of Ahura 
Mazda with mankind on earth is referred to, that connection is 
expressed directly without the slightest reference to the exis- 
tence of being higher than man on other planets, this fact, too, 
leads us to say that there is not the least trace in the Avestan 
writings, indicating the existence of living beings higher than 
men in those innumerable worlds circling round the 
distant stars.” 


After tMs general statement, we should have been expected 
to deal with what Lodge calls “a tendency to self-realisation 
throughout nature.” As, however, such subjects have had no 
place for treatmpn^ or even reference, in the existing Avestan 
writings, we have referred to this point only for the sake of dis- 
missing it. Nevertheless there is an important statement made 
by Lodge, in connection with the same point, in \?hich hh speaka 

14 
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of this ** tendancy to self-realisation ” as manifested in the 
world of Spirit, and which, we think, can be examined to a certain 
extent from the standpoint of the Avesta. It runs thus : “ The 
process of evolution can be regarded as the gradual unfolding 
of the Divine Thought, or Logos, throughout the Universe, by 
the action of Spirit upon matter/’ It should surely be interest- 
ing to seek for an Avesta equivalent of what is termed ‘ Logos 

We are of opinion that as we have explained it in 

the last clause, represents an idea similar to that implied in 
‘ Logos Here, of course, we are treading upon slippery ground, 
but we ought not to overlook the significance of a Gathic sentence 
which, we suspect, contains a partial expression of the idea 
implied in the above-quoted statement of Lodge. Here is the 
sentence : 




(Yt. XLIII, 16). “ .^-»»» 

Now what is meant by ? Literally 

meaning “ Asha environed in matter ”, it doesn’t seem to be 
different from what is called “ Logos Incarnate (in human 

form).” This “ Logos Incarnate ” 

becomes “ powerful ” “ through life ” 

In other words, although it in 

itself is powerful and good, becomes all the more so when 
realised by a human being ; in fact, this very human being, 
who has perfectly realised Asha, is called the incarnation of 
Asha. A commentary to this is to be found in Y.X, 9, where 
a man who has become the friend of God (and this cannot be 
without realising Asha), is described as superior to Asha itself : 

•6£j32r‘’ 

(Y. X, 9.) “ 
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We quoted the former Qathio sentence in order to show the 
significance of what Lodge means by the phrase the unfolding 
of Logos by the action of Spirit upon matter,” which, as he says, 
is the very self -realisation of Logos. According to the positioo 
of the Avesta in the light of the above Gathic sentence, we say 
the realisation of Asha by a human being is identical with the 
self-realisation of Asha through the material form of a human 
being, and here consciousness plays the chief part. We are 
conscious of the danger of drawing such an important general 
conclusion from a solitary instance like the above ; but the signi- 
ficance of even this solitary instance can never be overrated 
when we know the fragmentary condition of the extant Avesta 
writings. 


XI. 


IMMANENCE. 

As regards organisation, we cannot think of the ultimate 
origin of anything ; and the same is the caee regarding main- 
tenance. Nevertheless, just as man’s movements are all inspired 
by thought, so there must be some Intelligence immanent in all 
the processes of nature, these being not random and purposeless, 
but organized and beautiful. But it is as difficult to detect the 
indwelling Purpose amid the spontaneous operations of Nature, 
as it is to infer the thought and purpose underlying all human 
activity. As the spontaneousness of Nature implies a control 
from within by something indwelling and aU-pervading, it (the 
spontaneousness) is an indicator of immanence. The Thought 
and the Purpose in the processes of nature can be revealed to 
man with sufficiently awakened perceptions. This doctrine of 
immanence leads some people to the idea that the world arose by 
chance, which wrong idea is due to the man feeling the contrast 
between the uniformity of nature and the changes of purpose 
which accompany his own will. The process of evolution is self- 
, sustained, since its guidance is uniform and constant. It first 
manifests itself in struggle for existence on the part of animal life, 
until it becomes conscious and purposeful in humanity ; this 
self-conscious evolution is that from which we expect something 
far more than from the long slow unconscious process.” (L^ 
jpp. 64-75). 

The eleventh clause turns round the questions as to “what is 
the origin of existence, what maintains that existence, and 
whether there is anythig immanent in it. As to the first ques- 
tion, Lodge dismisses it by the simple statement that '‘ we 
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cannot conceive the origin of any fundamental existence ; tha< 
though we can partially account for the material forms of things 
which are ‘‘ in a perpetual flux”, we cannot account for “ the 
ultimate essence and reality ” of anything ” (p. 65): Then he 
quotes Fenelon, to show what view is being had by religion in 
general regarding this question of origin where the latter ascribes 
not only the origin of every existence to God, but also speaks of 
all the amount of inteUigence in the world as derived from Him, 
and the whole course of action in the world as solely the result of 
His supreme activity (p. 66, para 2nd). Now let us see what the 
Avestan writings have got to say in connection with this first 
point about the origin. 

We know from Y. XLIV, (3-5) that this subject of the origin 
of existence had strongly appealed to the mind of Zarathushtra, 
Indeed, the tenor of these three passages leads us to see that 
Zarathushtra was in no doubt of all things having originated 
in God ; but the doubt which is implied in his questions was 
not a doubt as regards all things having originated in God, but 
regarding the means by which Ahura Mazda brought those things 
into existence. He wants to know through what agency it was 
that the sun was first set going in his course, what was the cause 
of the waxing and waning of the moon, and so on with other phe- 
nomena of the world. The fact that Zarathushtra had no doubt 
regarding all things having their origin in God, is illustrated 

by the occurrence of the word in *^3 

This word has been 

understood by some to mean except Thee ” implying 
thereby that all the questions put by Zarathushtra 
only implied an affirmation that he regarded Ahura Mazda 
as the originator of everything. The fact that Ahura Mazda 
is the originator of everything, has certainly never been denied 
by Zarathushtra ; but we should make it clear that the question 

regarding (Moon) does not simply imply an affirmation 

of the actual fact, but that it is a question in which the questioner 
wants to get a knowledge of something that he does not know 
yet. If the question implies only an affirmation of the actual 
fact, why should Zarathushtra say in the next .line “ I want to 
know this and Hhc other things from Thee O Mazda ! ” 
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Hence, the sentence connected with should be translated 

thus : “ Who is he (or what is that) by means of whom 

being instrumental) through Thee does 

the moon wax and wane ? ” From this it is clear that 
Zarathushtra is quite aware of the fact that the natural 
phenomena have their ultimate origin in God ; but what he 
wants to know^ more is regarding the mediate agency (and not 
ultimate origin), by means of whom those phenomena are 
brought into being. In connection with this point we should 
draw attention to the fact that the 57th para of Farvardin 
Yt. furnishes, as it were, an answer to Zarathushtra ’s 
question in Y. XLIV, relating to the sun and stars— an answer 
which corroborates our opinion that the thing whicli Zarathu- 
shtra desires to know from God is the means by which the 
revolution of the sun and stars was arranged, and not anything 
respecting the ultimate originator of the sun and stars. The 
answer is to the effect that it was the agency of Fravashis which 
made the sun and the stars begin their course of revolution, 
these luminaries having not been in motion before the coming 
on of the Fravashis. Indeed, there are a few questions in the 
same Y. XLIV, which imply only an affirmation that God is the 

ultimate originator, as “ 

” (who is the Progenitor and the Father of 

Asha 1 ), &c. &c. Hence, when Lodge says that we cannot 
conceive the ultimate origin of any fundamental existence, we 
should state the position of the A vesta in opposition to it, 
that Zarathushtra was capable of conceiving that ultimate 
origin, and this verily is He whom he calls Ahura Mazda. This 
Y. XLIV, is the only chapter in the Gathas, which contains 
passages more or less connected with the question of the origin 
of existence. In the later Avestan writings, however, as we see, 
this problem of the origin is summarily solved in the sentence 

“The two Spirits created 
the creations.” It seems inexplicable whether the author of 
this sentence meant, by the word simply the forms 

of living beings which change with the progress of time, 
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or whether he meant by it “ the substance ” of living 
lyings, which enduresj as these two, viz. the form and the 
substance, are differentiated by Lodge (p. 65). We are inclined 
to favour the former idea, in which case, then, the author of 
this sentence cannot be said to have answered the question of the 
origin inconsistently with the Gathas, since he in his sentence 
seems not to have touched upon the origin of “ the substance,” 
but to have simply dealt with “ the changing form ” of that 
substance. The representation, in the later A vesta, of Ahura 
Mazda as the ultimate originator of everything is a common* 
place known to every student of the Avestan writings. In the 
very nature of things, it must have been so, since we cannot 
expect the authors of the later Avestan writings to have stretched 
the question of the origin of the existence in a manner surpassing 
what the author of the Gathas did. 


From all this exposition, then, it seems we cannot do better 
than declare that the attitude of the Avestan writings regarding 
the question of the origin of existence, is very well represented 
by Fenelon’s statement with reference to the same subject 
(p. 66). It is Ahura Mazda, who is the originator of Reason 

in Ahura Mazda, lies 

the origin of Asha He verily is the 

originator of Armaiti. ^ • 

it is He who is the Cause of the wise Spirit who gave a 
material shape to the world and the creatures of the world. 

itjis He “ who is the beauty of our hearts, and the movements of 


our limbs,” as Fenelon says 

. it is He who ordained the 
primeval laws that govern life on earth 


We now turn to the second point, that of maintenance, which 
Lodge allies with the subject of Immanence. Lodge’s statement 
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is to the effect that “ just as all the effective movements of 
mankind are inspired by thought, in the same way, the processes 
of nature, which are not random and purposeless, but organized 
and beautiful, must have some Intelligence immanent in them 
(p. 64) ; that the Operations of nature are spontaneous, because 
there is something indwelling and aU-pervading in them, 
which actuates them and controls them (p. 74, para Ist).’’ The 
very term * maintenance ’ makes us turn our eyes to the opening 
passages of Farvardin Yt., where Ahura Mazda is made to 
speak unto Zarathushtra that He (Ahura Mazda) maintains 




the sky, the waters, and the earth 


through the efficacy and power of the Fravashis ; that such 
processes of nature, as the act of procreation and the revolution 
of the sun, moon and stars, take place through the efficacy and 
power of the Fravashis ; and so on. Now what are these Frava- 
shis *’ and what connection have they with the maintenance of 
the Universe ? Before dealing with the subject proper, there- 
fore, we shall here digress a little by way of interpretation of 

the term 


This term has been understood upto now to mean something 
which this writer is not able to conform to. The term “ Frava- 
shi,” has reference to something which tends to the evolution or 
progress both of the individual and of the world at large. From 
an examination of the whole of Farvardin Yt. and of a signi- 
ficant fragment in Handokht Nask (III, 39, 40), we are inclined 
to interpret this term in three ways, which, however, are not 
in any way fundamentally different from one another: (1) It 
represents the latent (or potential) power (or energy) of develop- 
ment that subsists in every individual, as witness the testimony 
(Farvardin Yt. 76) that the Fravashis existed when the creations 
were cieated, meaning thereby that every individual began his 
existence with a potential power of development latent in him ; 
(2) Sometimes this term represents the already-developed part 
of a man’s self, as distinguished from that which is not yet 
developed ; and this it is which makes us praise the Fravashis 
of so many good men in the Farvardin Yt. Now, the reason 

why Fravashis are i^ver spoken of as evil (just as th® 

of a bad man is sometimes spoken of as evil) lies in this very 
idea of development, since development, or progress, is always 
good, and thus the development which an ev3 man has not 
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realised but which is certainly latent in him, can very properly 
be spoken of as good in itself. (3) Fravashi sometimes represents 
the idea of development, or progress of the world at large, which is 
brought about by progress of individuals ; and it is this idea of 
permanent progress, which is the reason why‘'(inFarvardih Yt.) 
the Fravashis of the present generations are spoken of as stronger 
than those of the past, while the Fravashis of the future stronger 
even than those of the present ; which implies that the progress 
of the world in general increases with the advance of time. 
These are the three ideas which we see expressed in the term 
Fravashi. It must be remembered, however, that what we call 
development, or progress, is to be brought about by action 
actually done. Moreover, the fragment in Hadokht Nask, 
we referred to above, where the Fravashis are spoken of as having 
their origin in Spenta Mainyu and the Best Mind, goes to cor- 
roborate our opinion that what we call Fravashi has some 
reference to the idea of development, or progress, be this progress 
latent or actual, be it individual or collective. 

Let us now take up the thread of argument where we saw 
before, how these Fravashis are described by Ahura Mazda as 
those by means of whom He maintains all the processes of 
Nature ” to say in the words of Lodge. In fact, the Fravashis 
are described as the indispensable agents in the work of main- 
tenance. A pure materialist will scoff at the idea that matter 
is governed by Spirit, that there is any connection between the ac- 
tions done by men and the events of nature. But a student of the 
Avesta can never place himself in such a position when he knows 
that the connection of spirit and matter, aye, the governance of 
matter by spirit, is one of the truths inculcated in that religion. 
By this we mean that though the law of nature is constant and 
tiniform, though it is not in human power to go against it, yet 
we know of certain phenomena of external nature (as rainfall, 
earthquake, &c. &c.), which, though immediately due to the 
physical nature, yet owe their origin to the conduct of the living 
world and specially of mankind, looking at those phenomena 
from the metaphysical point of view. This is what we mean 
when we say that there is a strong connection between spirit and 
matter in the whole Universe ; in other words, the Fravashis that 
are said to maintain the Universe are the same as the Fravashis 
that have reference to the actions done by mankind, which actions 
tend to the progress of the world at large, We say that the work 
of the maintenance of Nature is inherently bound up with the 
evolution of the living world ; aye, that “ the Intelligence ” 
that governs and maintains the whole universe is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the evolution or progress, of that 
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Universe, And this which Lodge calls Intelligence ” is nothing 

but the 0*1-^ ^-^5 — (Best Mind), that is spoken 

of in that fragment in Hadokht Nask, as one of the two sources 
of the Fravashis. Special stress is to be laid on the fact that the 
“ Best Mind ” is associated with Spenta Mainyn in the main- 
tenance of the Universe, which means that “ the mind or 
the Intelligence ’’ (as Lodge calls it) is immanent in every- 
thing. We said something practically to the same effect when 
we discussed the principles of good and evil, and pointed out 
how Spenta Mainyu is to be recognised as the Governing Force 
of the whole world, 

Upto this point we have seen the importance of the Fravashis 
as the maintaining forces of the world. A good illustration of this 
is to be seen in Farvardin Yt. 13, where it is said, that, but for 
the presence of the Fravashis the world would have belonged 
to the Druja (the Personification of disorder as distinguished from. 
Asha which represents the Law of Order) ; This means that chaos 
would have continued to fjrevail in the absenc e oT the Fravashis ; 
but the coming of the Fravashis evolve^i out oL‘ chaos ; 

the waters began to flow, the luminaries ot ihe in^avens began to 
revolve, &c. &c. (cf. Fravardin Yt. 53-58) — all these through 
“ the efficacy and power of the Fravashis,” as the Farvardin 
Yt. terms it. It is this order evolved out of chaos, which is 
called by Lodge the sx^ontaneousness of the operations of nature ” 
and he attributes this spontaneousness to something immanent 
in those operations (L. p. 72) which something immanent ” 
finds response in the Avesta to what is called the Best Mind 
accompanied with Spenta Mainyu, as we saw just before. 

At this stage, we jiass on to another point discussed by Lodge, 
viz., the idea entertained by some that the world arose by 
chance ” (L. p. 73). It should be clearly seen from what we said 
before as to what the position of the Avestan writings is regarding 
this idea. In Farvardin Yt. 76, 78, we find, as it were, a descrip- 
tion of the Avestan Genesis, which contains the statement that 
the Fravashis were standing there when the two Mainyus created 
the creations, that when Angra Mainyu rushed in the creation 
of Cosmos, there came in4Jhe way against him, Vohu Mano and 
Athra. Forthwith did the Fravashis break down the power of 
Angra Mainyn, and then the great course of the world began, 
w 9 /ters began to flow, vegetation to grow : 

15 
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This passage seems to describe the genesis of the world from 
the A vesta n standpoint. Mark what is said here, that the 
travashis were existing when the creations were created, and 
iigain, that the creation took place through the two Mainyus ; 
these two ideas are in direct aniagonisin to the idea that “ the 
world arose by chance : ’’ since, first of all, the world arose 
through the deliberate agency of the two Mainyus, and secondly 
the agencies that were to evolve order out of chaos, viz., the 
Fravashis, were existing there, which function of evolving 
O’der out of chaos was performed by them when the advent 
6f Angra Mainyu was just tending to produce that chaos. All 
this cannot be said it ‘‘ the world arose by chance,^’ since chance 
has nothing like a deliberate design in it (as the Maiiiyus deli- 
berately created the creations), and chance does not provide 
for contingencies that are to occur in future, (as the ageney of 
Fravashis was provided from before to meet the contingency of 
chaos throligh the advent of Angra (Mainyu). Frotn this, theh, 
it will be seen that the A vestan writings do in no way countenance 
the idea that the world arose by chance ; on the cOntraty, they 
bear evidence to the world arising through a deliberate design; 
And herein Lodge agrees with the A vesta when he says that “ nb 
science really sustains such an idea.’* (L. p. 73). 
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^he ooDolu^ion from all 4ihe above expositioa is that ihe 
^atenoents made by Lodge regarding the aubjeots of n^inte- 
naace and immanenee, accord in their entirety with the position 
of the Avesta regardiLg the same. We have shown how “ S|>enta 
Mainyu associated- with- the Best Mind contains within It the 
idea of Immanence, and we also i>ointed out the bearing of 
JFravashis in the work of Maintenance. Now, these immanenpe 
and maintenance are allied with one another, as is seen from the 
fragment of Hadokht Nask (III. 40) where the Fravashisare said 
to have their origin in Spenta Mainyu-associated-with-the Best 
Mind- But what about “the Purpose underlying the whole 
mystery of existence,*' as Lodge says ? This Purpose is express- 
ed in the very term Spenta, which implies the idea of progress or 
evolution, or development. Spenta Mainyu being the governing 
force of the world, all things tend to it, that is, it is progress 
towards which all things tend, and this progress it is which can 
properly be said to be “ the purpose underlying the whole mys- 
tery of existence." The exact A vesta equivalent for what 

Lodge calls " Purpose ’ is And in connection with 

this it is that we quote the following Gathic lino, which bears 
out what Lodge says, that this Purpose is “ revealed only to those 
with sufficiently awakened perceptions": 

.JA'yiO 

(Y. XLIV, 6 ) 

“ Which (phenomena of Nature) are reminders, to a man 
of intelligent and penetrating faculty, of the Purpose (underly 
ing the whole world)." 


xn. 


SOUL AND SPIRIT. 

Besides his material body, man possesses some higher things, 
as mind, soul, or spirit which link him with the Divine. Henco, 
man may be said to be of double nature, that is, possessing the 
inherited animal tendencies and also the inspired spiritual 
aspirations, a -conflict between these two being spoken of as a 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit. Then Lodge touches on 
the doctrine of a previous state of existence, and referring ia 
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Myers' doctrine of the subliminal seK, and to the Platonic doctrine 
of reminiscence. He sees some degree of truth in the idea of 
gradual incarnation, by which a man recognizes and realises his 
self more and more. Reference is also made to the question 
whether we every again live on earth, and to the idea of Redemp- 
tion or Regeneration, which, says Lodge, is applicable to both 
soul and body, and to the term ‘ salvation ’ implying a perfect- 
ly emancipated and glorified body — (Lodge pp. 76-83). 


In the treatment of Lodge’s 1st Clause, we had to discuss only 
the physical ascent of man. Here, however, in the 12th Clause 
the subject is connected with those things that compose the 
spiritual element of man. For this spiritual element of man. 
Lodge puts down the comprehensive terms self or ‘ soul ' 
or ' spirit ’, and ‘ mind In order to examine the position of 
the Avestan writings regarding the higher or divine faculties of 
man, vre shall have to divide what Lodge simply calls, ‘ self ' 
or ‘ soul ’ into its component parts, which, put together, make 
up the spiritual element of a man. In doing this, we shall have 
to emphasize the position of the Gath as separately from that of 
the later Avestan writings, though the consistency of the whole 
Avesta regarding this subject is by no means affected by this 
distinction — the distinction lying only in this that there are two 
particular divine faculties of man (Vohu IMano and Armaiti 
i.e:, Reason and Buty) which are specially emphasized in the 
Gathas, while the later Avestan writingvS, while fully concurring 
with the Gathas o7 i this point, also give prominence to the various 
parts of a man’^ as inch parts, however, cannot all be desig- 
nated as faculties hut certain states or conditions. We here 
prefer to dilate on the latter before taking up what is said in the 
Gathas. 

The first question, then, wc put, is this : ‘ What are the differ- 
ent parts of a man’s self V This question has its reply found in. 
this Avesta sentence 

(Far. Yt. 149.) “ 

In these five terms we find an expression of those separate spiri- 
tual elements which put together make up the whole real 

fieU of a man. First, though it seems similar to 
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>0*3-** which generally means human life, denotes here some- 
thing mort; abstract than what is implied in the term ‘ huiuan 
life ’ since in the albove sentence is placed side by side 

with some other things which have reference solely to the spiritual 
self of a man. In our opinion, 6^0*-^ in this sentence 
is equivalent to what Plato calls ‘the Immortal Principle 
of a mortal animal’ (from =^o be, implying the idea 

of that which is, that is, that which eternally exists, or which is 
immortal). Indeed the idea which Plato wanted to express 
in this phrase of his seems to be similar to what we usually 

understand by the word ‘ soul ’. But it seems that hi 

this sentence is something that is eternally pure and unchanging, 
which can never be spoken of as evil, while what we call soul is 
sometimes spoken of as good, sometimes as bad, according as the 

man is good or bad. The second term, which, 

as we said before, has something to do with progress, individual 
or collective, seems to denote the already developed part of a 
man’s self, that part of his self about which a man has become 

perfectly conscious. (For fuller explanation of 

see page 53 of this Essay). The third thing as we opine, 

denotes together both the developed and the undeveloped part 
of a man’s self, which, therefore, is more^omprehensive than the 

term t It is this inclusion of the smaller part 

of Fravashi in the whole part of Urvan, that seems to be the 

cause of the error by which is confounded with 

^ as, in the sentence — Joj)j 



Its 
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wb^re Is mtirely id^tiSed wilJi 

■which is wrong, as p*»)> represents both the developed and 
the undeveloped, or the conscious and the unconscious, part 
of a man’s self, while represents only the 


developed, or conscious part. As regards the term 

it is the one term whicl^ seems to represent the idea expressed 

by what is called “ the astral body ” of a man. 

cannot be said to bear a consistent meaning throughout the 
whole of the Avestan literature. Nevertheless, as it is used in 
the above sentence and the following instances, we are strongly 
of opinion that it implies the idea of a spiritual body created by 
a man himself through his actions on earth, which spiritual 
body bears fruit and is crystal Ized in a material form in the 
next state of existence, according as those actions are good 
or bad. This opinion is borne out by such sentences as — 

(Y. XXXI, 20) “ .JQAwp 

“ O Ye Wicked men ! your Daena will lead you to that life by 
means of your own actions.” 

And again — 

(Y. XLVI, 11.) « -^>^£)£eJ 

‘'Their own soul and their own Daena falls to wailing when 
they reach that place where Chinvat-Peretu is.” 

A striking corroboration to the above-given idea of 
is again afforded by HadokhtNask II, 9, where the poetic author 
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represents the Daena of a man meeting him after his death, 
And expressing a sense of joy if the man conducted himself well 
on earth, but expressing a sense of grief in the opposite case. 
(See Hadokht Naak, II,|9-11.) 

. 6 ^ 0 * 

•-***)H3 

->l>* •6jfi3 .igi)*-" .>C?» •-"»0* 


“ His ovm Daena appears unto that (good) man, walking 
^ in that breeze ’ in the form of a virgin, &c. &c. Then the soul 
of that good man asked her ‘ what virgin art thou ? &c. &c.’ 
Then unto him replied the Daena : ‘ I am verily thy own Daena, 
O man of good thought, of good word, of good deed, and of good 
spiritual body ! ’’ 

To understand this picturesque allegory of the author does not 
require a far-stretched imagination. What we gather from it 
is that Daena represents a sort of spiritual body, which, as we said 
before, bears fruit in the next life, this body being in the course of 
preparation by the man liimself as he is doing various actions on 
earth, and depending for its high or low condition on the high or 
low character of those actions. 


At this stage, we shall examine what connection lies between 
Daena and Fravashi, as these words are generally used. Both 
these terms have reference to the actions of man, but the differ- 
ence between them is, that the Fravashis are invariably spoken 
of as good, since even the potential energy of progress, that is 
undeveloped in* the case of a wicked man, cannot be said to be 
evil, the fact being that that wicked man has simply not yet 
developed that potential energy ; while, on the other hand, 
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Daena may be good or evil according as the actions done by man 
Bre good or evil, as we see in the Hadokht Nask and other stray 
passages in the A vesta. 

All the abdve exposition regarding Ahu, Daena, and Fravashi, 
may seem to be a digression from the treatment of Lodge’s 
subjects of the higher faculties of man : but the fact that Lodge 
has not treated the subject by dividing what he generally calls 
‘ self ’ into its component parts, while the Avesta writings have 
-done so, obliges us to explain all the aspects of a man’s self that 
are described in the Avesta writings. When Lodge says that 
‘‘ something more than mere life is possessed by us ” (p. 76), 

we should think it proper to see in details what those things are 
which a man possesses, which are higher and superior to “ mere 
life ” as this latter is possessed by the entire animal creation. 

n 

Let us now turn to the fifth condition of a man’s self 

We have already explained this term in the 3rd Clause, where we 
showed how the two different meanings applied to this term, 
viz., ‘ Understanding ’ and ‘ Consciousness ’ can be harmonized 
with each other. We pointed out by quoting the fragment of 
“ Vispa Humata ” that consciousness is developed more and more 
in a man, in proportion as he has understanding. Mere super- 
ficial knowledge of different things doesn’t lead to the develop- 
ment of consciousness ; but it is the faculty of understanding 
(hi the higher sense of the word) when brought to bear on the 
amount of knowledge gained, that makes a man more and more 
conscious of himself. The importance of ‘ Baodhangh ’ as an 
indispensable condition and jjart of a man’s self, can be gauged 
from Vend. XIX, 29, where it is not only a man’s ‘ Urvan ’ but 
his ‘ Baodhangh ’ too along with it, that is said to be responsible 
for his actions. 

Here we have finished the treatment of all the words contained 
in the sentence quoted in the beginning, by way of explanation of 
all the higher spiritual [features of a man’s self, as these are 
described in the later Avesta writings. 


Turn we now to the Gathas. Every student of the Gathas 
knows what prominent importance is attached to Vohu Mano, 
Asha and Armaiti in these writings. These three are, as it were, 
the central points round which the whole doctrine of the extant 


Gathas is woven. The term, as a spiritual 
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faculty man, signifies ‘ Reason The importance of Vdhu 
Mano will be gauged, among other things, from such GathiC 


phrases as “ ” 


&c. &c. 


‘.'W5-"^€ 


.-^^j5-A>iXUU 


The Divine character of the faculty of Vohu Mano possessed by 
tnan will be seen from those Oathic passages where Ahura Mazda^ 
Asha and Vohu Mano are addressed together as Divine Beings 
(Of. Y. XXVIII and others)* from the representation of Ahura 

Mazda as the Father of Vohu Mano 


and also from the fact that Ahura Mazda is 


replesented as a co-dweller with Vohu 


Mano and Asha 



Secondly, as regards Asha, we cannot speak of it as a Divine 
faculty like Vohu Mano. Whenever Asha is spoken of as 
something associated with a man, it represents the harmony with 
the law of God consciously achieved by that man. It, therefore, 
can be properly designated not as a faculty, but a good result or 
; condition that comes to be associated with a man’s self 
Consciously. Its importance is as great as that of Vohu Mano, 
and for the same reasons, Asha too is spoken of as that 


whose Father is Ahura Mazda Asha 

is also a co-dweller with Ahura Mazda as Vohu Mano is, Thirdly, 
Armaiti, when used as something associated with the self or 
character of a man, signifies what is called the Moral Sense, 
which Moral Sense is accompanied with the sense of Responsibility 
or .the sense of Duty. The Moral Sense, the Sense of Responsi- 
bility, or the Sense of Duty cannot be said to be possessed 
by any being on earth except mankind and its divine 
character is proved by its being described in the Gathas as the 
daughter of Ahura Mazda 

16 
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we have finished the exposition as regards man’s higher 
fja6ulties and divine naturOj as dealt with in the Gathas ; the 
conclusion therefrom being that the divinity of man consists 
in the possession of Vohu Mano, ArmaJti, and Conscious Asha^ 
that is to say in the modem English terminology, man’s divine 
nature consists in Reason, in the conscious striving towards 
pJrogress by acting in harmony with the Law (Asha), and the 
inherent sense of Morality, or of Responsibility, or of Duty, It 
Is through these three things that “ we are linked with the 
Divine**, as Lodge says, and this is very well corroborated 
by the statement in Y. XXXVI, 4, where the supplicant 
Wishes to approach God by means of Vohu Mano, Asha and 
Shyaothna (deeds) : 


01A4 




“ We shall approach Thee, through Thy Good Reason, through 
Thy Good Law and through deeds and words dictated by Thy 
good discrimination.” 


Heretofore we have treated only the first part of the subject 
contained in Lodge’s 12th Clause. We shall now pass on to the 
second part in which he refers to the antecedents and the future 
position of a man’s soul, as allied with the ideas of Redemption 
or Salvation. Lodge accepts the doctrine of “ the previous state 
©f ©xfetence ” (p. 78, para 2nd), but he regards “ the postulate 
of initial perfection ” as a mistaken one, and prefers to entertain 
“ the idea of gradual incarnation ” rather than ” that the whole 
personality of a man should be incarnated ” (p. 79). He also 
agrees to the doctrine that ” we live again on earth ”, but he 
would not call these re-appearances as reincarnations, since 
according to his view, it is not the whole of a man’s personality 
that is incarnated, but only “ the fractional parts of that whole’* 
(p. 81). Finally, as regards the idea of Redemption or Salvation 
this, he thinks, applies to both soul and body, not knowing, 
however, what particular form the body will finally take (p. 82)^^ 


The subject here discussed by Lodge is one, on which the 
meagre amount of Avesta wTitings extant, and the interprets* 
tions that we have upto now put upon them, do not afford us 
any means of definitely stating as to what position these ancient 
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writii|g8 ba^o taken np regarding thki important question* In^ 
deed, sueh ideas as that of Redemption or Salvation form an 
iniportaid feature of the Avesta religion, but the philosopbieal 
or metaphysical esplanations regarding the same we find wanting 
in the extant writings pertaining to it. Let us first touch the 
subject of the previous state of existence of the soul in a material 
form, and the question whether we ever again live on earth. 
As regards the former, viz., the previous existence, there is not 
the slightest reference to it, both in the Gathas and in the later 
A\estan writings. All that is said in the Gathas regarding the 


stages of life is contained in the phrases 



and 6^0*-^ the former denoting the first life, 

that is, the present material life, while the latter denotes 
simply “ the second life.** From the fact that this 

the second life**) is the same as 6^-** 

(= “ the life that yre conceive to occvir in future ” from 

to think), is proved by the similarity of the idea expressed by the 
Gathic lines where these two phrases are used respectively : 

(Y. XLV, 1.) 

.Mt »> 

(Y. LIII, 0.) 

Both lines contain the verb which in both means 

“ to do harm.” So it is clear that there is something spokeu 
of here to the effect that “ the second life ** or the (next) 
eonceivabie life is liable to be injured if men behave in a wrong 
way in the present life. Some scholars have interpreted 

fiQi jyg *« ^^0 (next) conceivable life (which 

may be a material or a non-material one), but as the spiritual 
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life/' thereby implying that the next life is void of any 
material form. This opinion of theirs seem^ to be corrobor- 
ated by a passage in Hadokht Nask Fragment (II, 16) where 

the phrase j['‘ from 

the material life") is placed in contrast to 

towards the ‘ spiritual ’ life "). The question, 

however, is Did the author of the above Gathic line (LIII, 6) 

mean by the same as the author of this 

passage in the Fragment of Had. Nask (II, 16) did ? In the 
iibsence of a positive reply, we cling to our own interpretation 

of as ‘‘ the (next) conceivable life " 

which life may be or may not be one with a material body. 
This question of ‘ material body or not ’, leads us to refer to 

the word because some have taken •6^0*-** simply 

to mean ‘ life ', while our opinion is that the word 
generally denotes human life alone, exclusively of all other 
living beings. Hence, if •>0*)-** can be applied to human life 

-cmly, and not even to any other kind of hfe which is higher 
than human life, we are led to conclude that the idea implied 

in the GatKio phrases *6^-“ -6^5^^ (Y. XLV, 1). 

•6^-" (Y. LIII, 6), and “ ” (Y. XLVI. 

19), is that our next life, too, is possibly human. So much. in 
the Gathas. In the other Avesta writings, again we find 

^the terms and (of. Y. 

LV, 2; Yt.. 1, 26; Vend. IX, 44; Vend. XIII, 8). But is 

the same as *>0*)-** “ 
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iit that the latter expresses the next human life only^ 

(if, as we said ji^st before, implies human life 

excliMively), while the former some life which is other than 
human ? We are inclined to the former view, that is, Paro- 
asti is identical with Paro>Asna Anghu, although by so doing, 

our opinion as regards is in no way contradicted, since 


expresses the general idea of existence, and 

the human life, is also a kind of existence. The four passages 
Veferred to just before regarding these terms leave no doubt in 
bur mind as regards the fact that the next life is one of 
happiness for the good, and of misery for the evil. Now this 
circumstance of misery attending the evil in the next life 
leads us to inquire whether this misery is experienced by that 
individual by living again in a material form on this earth (ih 
which case the doctrine of re-incamation may be corroborate 
nr whether it is experienced in a plane higher than that of 
matter. This inquiry, however, seems only to be a striking ijj 
the dark. Nevertheless, the obscurity of the position is reliev^ 
a little by the very striking statement in Vend. XIII, 3, wher^ 
a man who has done a certain bad action specified theri 
(it is the killing of Vanghapar) is represented as suffering 

punishment for his soul “ for nine births ’’ 


(shall we say ?) and as being incapable of 
attaining to, or passing through the Chinvant Peretu : 


..... .6£j"e!* 

iV. XIII, 3.) * 
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"‘He who kills, O Zarathushtra, that thorny, broad-headed 

dog shall suffer punishment for 

his soul for nine births ; for such men as these, the Chinvat 
P^ta is ineapable of l^ing attained to (or« passed through)/* 
We are conscious of the fact that we are walking on rather slip- 
pery ground when taking the word to 

mean ‘ birth ’ and not ‘ generations * as some scholars 

have meant it. This opinion of theirs, however, seems 

wrong if we consider the words which 

indicate ‘ his soiJ, ’ viz., the soul of that particular manw, hioh 
cannot be said to be the same as the individual souls of his 
descendants or generations Moreover, what we called 

the slippery ground seems to be hardened and made strong 
by the occurrence of the second part of the passage which 
says that such a man is incapable of attaining to, or 
passing through, Chinvat Peretu which, in our opinion, implies 
that that man keeps on this earth for the long period of time 
epecified (nine births, or nine lives) as a punishment for his souk 
Our explanation that a man’s not passing the Chinvat-Peretu is 
identical with his keeping always on earth is corroborated by 
Y. XIX, 6, 7, where it is declared that the man who has fulfilled 
within himself the Will of God, succeeds in crossing over the 
Chinvat-Peretu to the Best Life, while he who has not done so, 
is made to continue his existence in a space represented by the 
length and breadth of this earth, in other words, such a man 
cannot pass through the Chinvat Peretu to the Best Life : 


.-«>4 — **4 
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— "eH* 

.-«*4 .-"4 .6^{SL*)i 

•Vo 

_^A0*-'*4 .-*>^-«0* .XJ0» .'^)>«*-** 

»« ^ .6^ .-«(^-»»^ .»»1M)P»^ 

fsr. XIX, 6, 7.) 


‘‘He who, in this corporeal human life, studies, proclaims, 
and fulfils within himself, the formula of Ahunavar, this man’s 
soul, I, who am Ahura Mazda, will malce to cross over to the 

Best Life ..(But) he who, in this corporeal 

huma^ life, studies it but does not practise it, even half of it. 
or one-third, or one-fourth, or one-fifth part of it, this man’s 
soul, I, who am Ahura Mazda, shafi withhold from (going to) 
the Best Life, I shall withhold his soul to such a length and 
breadth as this earth.” 


This much, we think, and not more, is the result of our inquiry 
as to what the Avestan writings have got to say on the subject 
of after-life on earth. This result, as the reader will see, is 
certainly one which will not justify a man pronouncing a definite 
opinion on thi* matter from the Avestan standpoint. Neverthe- 
less, the above-quoted passages afford us, as it were, a glimpse 
in the dark to observe the real character of tie ancient Avestan 
religion. Both on account of the fact that an exact elucidation 
of them has not yet come forth, and that the contents of these 

S assages are in no way op^iosed to reason, we shall be doing 
stter in accepting them as holding a prominent place alpot^ 
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that part ot the world’s literature, which is devoted to the solu- 
tion of this problem of next life. . The real stumbling blcJck lies 
in the lamentable meagreness of the extant Avesta writings. 

We now pass on to the treatment of the subject of Redemption 
or Salvation, as regards which it can be properly said that th^ 
writings are not so vague and obscure as in the case of the preced- - 
ing points. We know the two opposite conditions of Garodmana 
and Dnijodmana as spoken of in the Gathas, the latter, whicl^ 
means the home of complete disorder,” representing the 
morally basest condition of life imaginable, the former, which 
means “the home of Harmony,” representing a condition of life 
that accrues to the individual after he has effected what Lodge 
calls salvation. It is this state of Garo-Demana, the state of 
ultimate Salvation, that is held forth as a promise unto those 
who have worked according to the principles of life inculcated by 
Zarathushtra : 

(Y. LI, 15.) 


” The reward which Zarathushtra has promised 

unto the ‘ Magavans ’ namely, the ‘ Garodmana * 


of Ahura Mazda, in which he himself (Zarathushtra) went 
first — that reward shall be given unto you with all the Graces 
that are accompanied with Vohu Mano and Asha.” 


In this passage Zarathushtra is said to have been the first 
man, who attained to “ the Garodmana of Ahura Mazda 

(taking in the genotive -case), and in 

the realisation oi this salvation he will be ' followed by 
those men who will act according to his teaching. That Garod^ 
mana represents the highest state ultimately attainable by man, 
finds further support from Ardibehesht Yasht, 3, which contains 
the i^ntence 
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Gaiodamana is Ahura Mazda^s own residence ; Garodmana ia 
for the holy men.” Garodamana being thus the highest state, 
the condition next to it in rank is spoken of as Vahishta Ahu (the 
Best Human Life), which is a very high state of existence indeed, 
but inferior in rank and importance to the state of Garodmana } 
it is a step to the ultimate attainment of Garodmana. 

The above statement has reference only to the ultimate 
Redemption or Salvation as we understand these terms used by 
Lodge. It is not, however, in the same sense that we are to 
understand what Lodge calls Regeneration ”. Regeneration 
is progressive ; it is continual passing from one inferior condition 
to another superior one. Understood in this light, the idea of 
regeneration finds response in the Gathic passages of Y. XXX, 
9, 10, where the speakers pray that they be enabled to make 
hinnan life more and more progressive, so that when the Druja 
is rendered impotent in the life of individuals, these latter will 
be enabled to lead their life invariably according to Vohu Mano 
and Asha : 


— “»r”| .•“»-»» (Y.XXX,9.) 

(Y. XXX, 10.) 


Even may we be those agents of Thine who make human life 

progressive So that when the prevalence of 

Druja is annihilated, they (all) will be united in a peaceful happy 
living 


17 
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In the first of these sentences we find the phrase 

wherein lies the origin of the term “ Frashokereti, 


which has been identified with latter-day writers with the idea 
of so-called Resurrection, but which expresses nothing else than 
the idea of securing a condition better than the former one. In 
this respect, then, we should draw a line of demarcation between 
the Gathas and that part of the rest of the A vesta writings, 
which is known as Zamyad Yasht. In Zamyad Yt. the same 


phrase has been understood 


m a 


different way, that is, the writer’s meaning of the phrase is one 
approaching the common idea of Resurrection, since he talks of 
all the beings rendered immortal at a particular time (see Zamyad 
Yt. 11). On a line with this is also the idea expressed in Farvardin, 
Yt. 129, where a most explicit statement is made to the effect 
that he who is called Saoshyant will, at a particular period of 
time, bring about a resurrection by which men will be endowed 


with “ imperishable material bodies 


It is, again, this very 
supposed coming of the so-called Saoshyant that has led 


to the coining of the latter-day phrase— 

.Ju 

meaning thereby that the first human being was Gaya Maretan, 
while the last shall be Saoshyant. Almost aUr eligions of 
mankind, we know, have their ancient, pure, abstract truths, 
perverted by the later generations, who, not capable of 
penetrating into the ideas and phrases of their ancient 
religion, interpret those ideas and phrases according to their, own 
narrow outlook. On account of this it is that we should not 
forget to distinguish between the idea of continual regeneration 
as expressed in the Gathas, and the idea of the so-called re- 
surrection going to take place at a particular period of time, as 
expressed in some of the later Avestan writings. We see that 
liOdge himself is in favour of accepting the idea of a static of 
salvation in which individuals are given “ a glorified body 
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(p. 82) of what kind and character he cannot say ; on the other 
hand, however, the author of Far. Yt. 129, is of opinion that it is 

only a material bo^Jy made of 

matter, as we know it on this earth, only that this material 

body will be an enduring one not liable 

to change or decay. These instances, however, which we 
have quoted from Far. Yt, and Zam. Yt., seem to be isolated 
ones, so that if one wants to see the exact and the soun dbearing 
of the Avestan religion on the subject of Regeneration, he should 
have recourse to the Gathas, which, again, however, on account 
of their meagre quantity do not throw any great light on this 
subject except what we may gather from one or two passages. 

Now, with the idea of regeneration there are two conditions 
attached, viz., Haurvatat and Ameretat. From the Gathas, it 
appears that these two terms do not convey any spiritual idea at 
least in many of those passages where these terms occur. 
Haurvatat and Ameretat seem to have reference to a state of life 
on earth in which men live happily and in which there is no 
chance of large numbers of people being decimated by famines, 
droughts, wars and diseases, when Khshathra is established. 
It is quite possible that these terms, Haurvatat andAmeratat, 
have a double meaning contained in each of them ; one of these 
two meanings of each of the two terms referring to the condition 
of this material life, the other to the spiritual life. But it is 
a mistake to invariably interpret the term Ameretat as meaning 
immortality in the sense in which we usually understand that 

word. The exact Avesta equivalent for ‘ immortality * is 
(see Zamyad Yt. 11). In spite of this, how- 
ever, we have one rare statement in Hormazd Yt., which is the 
only statement in the extant Avesta writings, where Haurvatat 
and Ameretat are explicitly spoken of as the conditioiw that 
belong to the next life, and not to this present material life : 
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‘ '' 0 Zarathushtra, Hauratat and Ameretat, too, are my crea- 
tions, which two form the reward of the holy who have gone to 
the next existence/' 


In connection with this instance, we should see the bearing of 
Y. XLVI, 19, where, too, we are told of a reward that accrues to 

a man in his next life 

•(>H5 

.6£^6)a-ef6 

.J^-® 

(Y. XLVI, 19.) 


“ He who verily works out the most progressive desire for the 
sake of me, who am Zarathushtra, — him they will think worthy of 
the reward in the next life, along with all those things that are 


produced by this earth (N.B . — I have not translated 

Now, the question is : Is this rew ard the reward 


of Haurvatat and Ameretat ? and is the next life a human life 
or some other kind of life ? if it is not human life, how can 
this rew^ard be said to contain things produced from or con- 
nected with this earth ? Hence, if we take the word 


mean the next human life only (which is very 


probably the case), our former interpretation of Haurvatat 
and Ameretat as condition belonging to this material life is 
corroborated. The only difference that would then arise 
between the above-quoted sentence of Hormazd Yt. and 
the passage of Y. XLVI, 19, will lie in the fact that the 


former has while tlie latter has 


But these two terms, again, as we pointed out before, cannot 
necessarily be materially different from one another, since 
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(Existence) is onfy a more comprehensive term than 

> 0 * 5 -® (Human life). Besides all this, if one takes the trouble 

of examining the connection of Haurvatat and Ameretat 
with Armaiti and Khshathra at so many places in the 
Gathas, he will come to the conclusion that regeneration 

(as expresfiipd in the phrase • ) is a thing 

to be achieved on this earth ; that the passage from one 
eondition — be that passage of the individual or of the whole 
society — to another higher and more advantageous one, is in it 
self regeneration ; that Haurvatat and Ameretat (as far as these 
have reference to this material life) are realised in a greater 
and greater measure in proportion as this regeneration progresses 
more and more. 

From the above exposition the reader will naturally ask : Is 
there, then, no reference to the immortality of the soul in the 
Gathas ? — ^inthe Gathas which are understood to contain great 
philosophical truths. Our reply to this question is, that, since 
that portion of the extant Avestan literature which we designate 
the Gathas, do not form that entire whole of the Gathas which 
the Pahlevi writers call the Gasanik ” portion of the ancient 
Avesta Literature, we should not be surjmsed, if such an important 
subject as the immortality of the soul is not found dealt with in 
that extant portion. After all, there is nothing in it that should 
make us deny the immortality, of the soul. 

Here we have finished the treatment, from the Avestan stand- 
point, of the second part of the subject which Lodge has treated 
in the 12th Clause. As regards the merits or demerits of it, 
a definite pronouncement is out of the question, bearing in mind 
the unsettled character of the problem, that has been discussed 
from remote times and not by any means solved. 


xnL 

GRACE. 

The Grace .of God is that loving kindness which the Good 
and Loving Power shows by way of helping and guiding us 
wisely, without any detriment to our incipient freedom. This 
Grace takes a number of forms, but it was specially manifested 
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to dwellers on this earth in the life of Jesus Christy through whose 
living influence mankind may ultimately rise to the highest 
point of human efforts. Lodge treats this subject solely , with 
reference to the Christian religion. In doing this he affirms the 
idea of the Humanity of God and the Divinity of man, which two 
ideas, says he, “ are the essence of the Christian Revelation.*^ 
Christianity is not only a revelation of some aspects of ** 
Godhead, but a manifestation of these in the form of humanity. 
Moreover, incarnation, being “ auxiliary to the difficult process 
of evolution,’* “matter is an instrument of lofty spiritual purpose” 
— wherefore “ every son of man is potentially also a son of God ; 
and this union, “ says Lodge, “was completest in Jesus Christ.” 


(L. pp. 84-90.) 


As we said in the summary, it is solely with reference to the 
life of Jesus Christ that Lodge has explained the bearing of the 
term ‘ Grace It being so, the whole Clause pertaining to this 
subject contains matter, which would at first sight seem to have 
no connection with the Avesta religion, and therefore not fit for 
an exposition from the Avestan standpoint. Nevertheless, the 
idea of Grace, and with it some other points, can be treated from 
the standpoint of the Avesta, independently of Lodge’s inter- 
pretation of it in connection with the life of Christ. 

The idea of Grace, as this term is generally defined by Lodge 
(p. 84), finds response in the Avestan religion in such terms as 

and . The former which 

generally means ‘ helj^,’ doesn’t fall short of the idea of 
Grace when that help is spoken of as emanating from God to 
his creatures on earth. In the Gathas, we see Zarathushtra 
and his followers very often involdiig Ahura Mazda to their aid 
in times of difficulty and distress, as is testified to by such 
passages as we give below. There is, however, one fundamental 
condition which should be borne in mind when speaking of the 
Grace of God falling on men on earth. The condition consists 
in this that the man of whom the Grace is to fall, should be one 
who acts in his life according to the Will of God, that is, one 
whose object is to promote more and more not only his own 
individuality but also the whole human world, or even the 
whole animate world. This condition forms an essential pre- 
liminary to the realisation by a man of the Grace of God. This 
is very clearly expressed in the well-known Avesta phrase. 
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.64» » -“*y j|»> ^ 

wliicli expresses two quite opposite ideas, viz. (1) that the holy, 
iboBe who act according to the Law of God, shall progress more 
and more througli the help given by God, that is, through ]ffis 
Grace, and (2) that the evil men must first undergo correction 
by passing through a number of bad circumstances of life, which 
correction, although it implies a movement forward, cannot 
yet be said to be similar to the progress of the good man con- 
sequent on the Grace of God. We meet with a most signi- 
ficant passage in the Gath as bearing out what we said just now. 
It stands thus; 


.JHyiMtyii .-"O'H’P'fl 

<Y, L, 7.) .-wywWp .>weo>-»e 


“ O MazAla ! By means of Asha and Vohu Mano, I will join 
with Thee, the lovable, victorious and strong paths of Thy 
adoration, through which paths do Thou come to me for help 1 ” 

Zarathushtra beseeches Ahura Mazda to come to his help 

through those paths which Zarathushtra himself 

has prepared by adoring God through the worl^ he has 
done through Vohu Mano and Asha. The idea implied is that 
the Grace of God cannot be realked except through a man’s 
mental and moral equipment, which paves the way for Gtod’s 
grant of Grace to him. A commentary to this is supplied by 
y. L, 1, where the help, or the Grace is said to proceed only 
through the realisation of Asha and Vohu Mano by a man : 

• • • • •-“*»)> •A'6 

.V/-» 

(Y. L, 1.) 
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“ 0 THou invoked Ahura Mazda !! Tell me, of wh8m I have 
begged, foi^ help, except of Thyself and Asha and Vohn Mano i 

All this is further supported by Y. XLIX, 12, which contains 
the two essential conditions, in the absence which no Grace 
of God can befall a man : 


.^4 

“.e£^-Xi50*-J^4 *^4 

(Y. XLIX, 12.) 

O Ahura Mazda 1 I, ^arathushtra, who am praising Thee 
by songs of praise, and who am desirous of doing what is best 
according to Thy deaiie, — ^to me, what amount of Thy Grace shait 
Thou grant through Asha and Vohu Mano ? ’’ 


Here, Zarathushtra begs of Ahura Mazda to grant Grace 
to him, becanse he has fulfilled the two conditions within* hknseif, 
(1) first, that his will has beccone one with Code’s will, in other 
words, he intends to do only such things as are good in the sight 
of God ; and (2) secondly, that he has become what is called in 
the Gathas a Staotar, whose function is next in rank to a Yashtar 
only. 

All the above instances contain the idea of Grace which is 
expressed by the word Besides — 

we find the word expressing the same idea, thou^ 

this latter, which means ‘joy granted by God,* can very pro- 
perly be described as the result of The following 

instances testify to the fact that it is too, besides 

which Zarathushtra and his followers beseech Ahtjra 
Mazda to grant them. 
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(Y. XLVI, 2.) “ 


I beseech unto Thee, O Ahura ! that, do Thou look at 
me ; I long for (Thy) Grace, or joy, which a lover imparts to his , 
beloved.” Again, we have 


(LI, 20) 


We, who are the worshippers, do with humility long for the 
Grace of Mazda (or joy imparted by God).” 

. Moreover, in Y. XXVIII, 3, we have 

.Utt ” 




'‘Do you come towards (or, hear) my invocations for the 
Grace,” 

Besides the two terms and we have 

some other ones too, viz., 

and which, although they con- 

tain within them some idea which approximates that of the 
Grace of God, dp not yet express that idea so forcibly and 
clearly as the fdrmer two terms. 

This exposition on the subject of the Grace of God as dealt 
with in the Avestan writings, stands in harmony with Lodge’s 
definition of the terni as “ the loving kindness shovm by God 
by way of helping the creatures and guiding them wisely ” j 
with this difference, however, that the Avestan writings lay 
emphasis on the preliminary preparations required of a man in 
order to be able to realise that Grace, in other words, a man must 

IS 
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make himself capable, by his conduct on earth, of attracting the 
Grace of God, which certainly finds room for residence in a man 
whom conduct is a fitting response to it. 


As we have said before. Lodge treats this subject solely as it 
has bearing on the life of Christ. He holds out Christ’s life as 
a special manifestation of the Grace of Gk)d to his creatures 
on earth, in which manifestation God himself assumed an in- 
carnate form. This assumption of an incarnate form by God 
leads Lodge to describe incarnation as “ auxiliary to the process 
of evolution,” and to define matter as “an instrument of lofty 
spiritual purpose.” (p. 85, para 3rd). It will not be out of 
place, we think, here to deal with this point regarding incarna- 
tion and matter, though it may seem to be irrelevant to the 
subject proper of “ Grace ” ; because there are some points in 
his treatment referred to by Lodge, which can be examined 
from the standpoint of the Avestan writings, independently 
of their connection with the life of Christ. Hence, when we are 
treating the point about incarnation and matter, we should not 
be understood to mean by incarnation what Lodge means when 
he applies the term to Chirst as a manifestation of God in human 
form . But there is one aspect connected with the point, as regards 
which we should like to know what the Avestan writings have 
got to say. It is contained in the following statement of Lodge : 
“ One important feature of Christianity is that it recognizes 
as good the connection between spirit and matter, and regards 
the material as being utilised to make manifest the spiritual 
and being dominated by it (p. 85, last para). Considering 
the scantiness of the extant Avesta writings, it certainly will be a 
great gain if we succeed in finding even the slightest reference 
to this point. And this wo do find in the Gathic line 


(Y. XLIII, 16).—“ May Asha incarnate 




be 


powerful through life ! ” The idea contained in this line is to 


the effect that matter and bodily life 

are things which make Asha strong ! In other words, 
Asha becomes the strong and efficacious Asha when associated 
with a living being on earth. It is the same idea which we 
expressed in the phrase “ Logos Incarnate ” while treating 
Lodge’s Clause (see page 106 of this Essay). The concluaioa 
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is that matter is an instrument by which Asha 

becomes more efficacious inasmuch as it is Conscious Asha 
(that is, Asha realised by. a human being). Hence, again, it is, 
that in Y. X, 9, the human being living in a material form on 
this earth, who has, by realising Asha, become the friend of God, 
is spoken of as superior to Asha itself. Herein lies the difference 
between Asha in the abstract, and Asha realised by a creature 
on this earth, which creature is environed with matter. Here, 
then, in this Gathic line at least, we have a testimony to the fact 
that matter was not conceived of by our Avostan ancestors as 
something to be despised, something to bo deprecated. Also 
when we know the very practical character of the Zoroastrian 
religion, we cannot but conclude that it is not only spirit, but 
it is matter too along with it, that is given a prominent place in 
the consideration of all problems that aj*e connected with this 
human life. 

Passing no^'v from this point, let us examine from the A vest an 
standpoint certain aspects of Christianity which Lodge deals with 
in this Clause. Christianity, says he, is a human religion ; 
it is revelation of certain attributes of Godhead in the form 
of humanity (p. 86, para 3rd) ; the Humanity of God and the 
jPivinity of man are the essence of the Christian Revelation 
(p. 89, para 1st). From these statements, we have to take 
three different points into consideration (1) The human concep- 
tion of God ; (2) the Divine nature of man ; (3) Revelation. Of 
these, the first has already been treated by us before (see pages 
94-99 of this Essay), where wo emphasized that the conception 
of God in the Avesta writings is entirely a human one, by which 
all the qualities and attributes that are spoken of in the case of 
man, are attributed to God in the most perfect degree ; that He 
is never spoken of as an Absolute Impersonal Unconscious 
Being. As regards the second point about the Divinity of man, 
this, too, has been already dealt with before (see page 121 
of this Essay), where, among other things, we pointed out that 
such things as Vohu Mano, Armaiti and conscious realisation 
of Asha designate the Divine Nature of man, and make all the 
difference between him and the rest of the animal creation. Let 
us now pass on to the third and most important point, about 
jElevelation. 

Revelation in the case of Christ has been harmonized with his 
Incarnate Divinity ; that is, when Revelation is spoken of in 
the case of Christianity, it is on the assumption that Christ waB 
Godhead in human form. Now every student of the Avesta 
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knows that this doctrine of Divine Incarnation as understood in 
Iregard to Christ, has no place in the Avesta writings. The 
utmost that is said here is that while Ahura Mazda is the highest 
spiritual Yazata, there are some highest types of men on earth, 
who are called earthly Yazatas. This fact,' however, should 
not, and cannot, be made too much of. It only shows how some 
individuals on earth can be spoken of as having approached the 
Godhead more than all the others — which circumstance can 
certainly never admit of such tyx)es of men being called incarnate 
forms of Ahura Mazda. Hence we see that when Revelation is 
spoken of in the case of Zoroastrian religion, it is on some other 
grounds than that Zarathushtra was Incarnate Godhead, which 
was never the case. What, then, is Revelation as understood 
through the religion of Zarathushtra ? 


ON REVELATION. 

(Here begins an exposition that has connection with the 
subject of “ Inspiration in Lodge’s 14th Clause, whose treat- 
ment from the Avestan standpoint, therefore, should be sought 
for in this exposition regarding Revelation.) 

Revelation is being understood in two different ways by two 
different classes of people — the educated and the ignorant. The 
vulgar interpretation of this term is to the effect, that a parti- 
cular man brought himself face to face with God, with whom he 
conversed just in the way as a man converses with another man, 
and that through this conversation, or conference, he came to 
know certain truths, which he proclaimed to the people of the 
world, who, because of the very fact that he personally conversed 
with God, should feel themselves bound to accept what he 
preached unto them. On the other hand, the intelligent section 
of mairkind, when they speak of something got by Revelation, 
mean thereby something that was known by certain men on 
this earth, whose mental, moral, and spiritual powers were far 
above those of the average mankind, who by the exercise of 
their Pure Beason, came to know some great truths which they 
proclaimed unto the people for their acceptance. Now these 
two ways of understanding the idea implied in the term Revela- 
tion arc not in any way opposed to one another ; the idea is 
inherently the same in both, the only difference lies in the form 
in which that idea is sought to be exi3ressed, that -is, the language 
used in one case is figurative, while that in the other is abstract. 
Those, therefore, are in the wrong, who think that they have 
Bucceiked in demolishing the idea of Revelation by pointing 
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their remarks against the narrow conception of Revelation 
formed by the illiterate section of mankind. 

We have made the abesre remarks as a preliminary to the 
following statement on the’ Revelation of Zaratiiushtra. 

First of all, we ask, where begins Zarathushtra’s preparation 
for securing Revelation ? This preparation begins from the 
moment when he calls out to Armaiti (the personification of 

Moral Sense, or the Sense of Responsibility), saying. 

O Spenta Armaiti ! Reveal unto mo the 

laws.” We have said that Armaiti denotes the moral sense or 
the sense of responsibility as regards good and evil. Now this 
sense comes first in a being that is conscious of itself. This verily 
is the idea expressed in Y. XLIII, 7, where Armaiti questions 

Zarathushtra ‘‘ Who art Thou ? ” ( Now this 

question asked by Zarathushtra’s moral sense unto Zarathushtra 
himself may properly be said to be the beginning of Zarathushtra’s 
Revelation. So, when it is said that this question was put by 
Armaiti, we should understand that the sense of responsibility 
or duty leads a man to put certain questions unto himself, 
and if he perseveres in these questions and their respective 
answers, he ultimately attains to that maximum when those 
things are revealed unto him which can only be known through 
Pure Reason. Now the question “ Who art Thou ”, asked by 
Armaiti, is answered by Zarathushtra in Y. XLIII, 8 “ I shall be 
a powerful foe unto the wicked, while unto the holy I shall be a 

strong joy-giver.” 

So, the very beginning of Zarathushtra’s preparation for 
Revelation, lies in this that a very keen sense of Duty or of 
Responsibility led him to prepare himself to act according to the 
Will of God on earth, as is testified by Y. XLIII, 8. Mark that 
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Revelation proper has not yet begun at this stage ; it can only 
be called a preparation thereof. Now it is this resolute will 
(expressed in XLIII, 8) on the part of Zarathushtra that makes 
Ahura Mazda declare in Y. XXIX, 8, that he, Zarathushtra, 

alone among living beings, intends ( ) to ac 

according to m,y Will, i.€., to proclaim the Manthras unto man- 
kind, and that, therefore, Ho (Ahura Mazda) would endow him 
with the power of eloquence. Hence, the testimony to the pre- 
paration made by Zarathushtra for securing Revelation, is 
afforded by Y. XLIII, 7 and 8, and Y. XXIX, 8. 


Now what about Revelation itself, after we have spoken of 
the preparation for it ? Revelation in the strict sense of the 
word, may be said to have begun in the case of Zarathushtra 
in Y. XXXI, 8, where Zarathushtra says that when he grasped 
Ahura Mazda in two (souFs) eyes, he thought Him (Ahura 
Mazda) as the Father of Vohu Mano, the source of Asha, and the 
President over man’s actions : 


•6g)>0»-" 

(Y. XXXI, s.) “ 


‘‘ O Mazda I It was when I grasped Thee in my (souVs) eijes 
that I first thought Thee to be the Father of Vohu Mano, the 
source of Asha, and the President over man’s actions.” 


In this passage we are specially to emphasize the phrase 

’ These word^ 

ought to dispel the doubt of so many Sceptics as to whether 
Zarathushtra had secured Revelation or not. These words 
denote that he had verily “ caught ” Ahura Mazda in his soul’s 
eyes, in other words, that the Being of Ahura Mazda was re- 
flected in the Pure Reason of Zarathushtra. Another signi- 
ficant circumstance that wo come to know from the first lino of 
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the above passage, is that it was only when Ahura Mazda was 
revealed unto Zarathushtra, that the latter thought of Him as 
the First aruong all, ‘the Father, &c., &c.” We, ordinary 
mankind, do certaiply regard Ahura Mazda as the First among 
all, as He who is the Father of Vohu Mano, &o. &c. ; but we do 
it only through the exercise of our “ Gosh-hosrut-Kherad,” 
through what we have heard and what we have read ; but this 
is not so in the case of Zarathushtra, since he came to know 
Ahura Mazda in the above capacity, only through his “ Asno- 
Kherad ’* (Pure Reason). Herein lies the difference between 
belief in God by ordinary mankind, and belief in God by those 
whose Pure Reason is sufficiently advanced to admit of Revela- 
tion. A similar idea as that contained in the above passage is 
to be found in Y. XLV, 8, where we find the words 

” instead of 


of Y. XXXI, 8. It stands thus : 

(Y. XLV, 8.) “.egW-" .6^r<5 


“ Now that I have verily seen Ahura Mazda in my (sours) 
eyes, and thereby known Him, I will serve Him with the praises 
that proceed from the words and deeds of that Good Spirit.” 
This passage means to say that Zarathushtra will now devote 
himseff to the cause of God, more enthusiastically and unswerv^ 
ingly than ever, now that he has verily known Him who is 
Ahura Mazda by seeing Him, in the eyes of Pure Reason. Here 
is expressed an idea, which should make us see the great differ- 
ence between the work done by those who have secured Revela? 
tion and the work done by ordinary mankind. The former do 
their duty with complete self-effacement and with the greatest 
perseverance, and regard themselves literally to be in . the 
service of God, because they have got a perfect knowledge of 
things through Revelation : on the other hand, the duty which, 
is performed by ordinary mankind for the sake of good cause, 
although it may be done with sincerity and devotion, falls far 
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«hort of the sincerity and devotion of those who have secured 
Revelation. It is for this very reason, viz., that he may be able 
to carry on his work with the greatest zeal, that Zarathushtra 
beseeches God to reveal unto him aJl the circumstances that are 
connected with this life : 


” 

.ai»o»3_«pi6 

(Y. XXXIV, 6.) 


“ O Mazda ! If Thou art verily accompanied with Asha and 
Vohu Mano, give unto me a Revelation 
as regards all the circumstances of this life, in order that I may 

zealously conduct myself as a ‘ Yazem,na ’ 

and ‘ Stavant ’ of Thine.’’ 


It is knowledge of real things that proves the superiority of 
one mail over another. It is on account of their greatest know- 
ledge derived through Revelation, that those who are called 
prophets undertake and fulfil actions which ordinary mankind 
cannot. Of a similar tenor as the last two passages is Y. XXXIII, 
8, where, too, Zarathushtra begs of God to teach h im as to what 
is the Purpose underlying the world, and this he does with a view 
to further the Yasna and Staota of God : 

.-W yy- M .OJU^ .^-»> 

(Y. XXXIII, 8.) 
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** Declare unto me, O Mazda ! the Purpose 


( -“if)-") 


in order that I may promote Thy \asna, and words for Tty 
Praise/’ It should not be* forgotten that all the things that 
Zarathushtra d(Nures to know (as said in the above pa(?sages), 
he desires to know from God only ; he does not set himself to the 
task of aniving at conclusions regarding God from an observa- 
tion of the external material phenomenon ; his method of 
arriving at truths is not an inductive but a deductive one, 
and herein he resembles Plato and others of the same opinion. 
But some will contend that such things as Zarathushtra wants 
to know, can be knoivn without that knowledge being designated 
as Revelation. It should, however, be remembered that the 

things he wants to know (e. and 


&c., &c.) are such as are beyond the 


vision not only of ordinary humanity, but also of men of 
advanced minds ; they can only be known to men whose 

Pure Reason ( ) is sufficiently developed J;o 

admit of an independent knowledge regarding the same ; 
and this knowledge arrived at by means of Pure Reason, inde- 
pendently of the external phenomena, is nothing but Revela- 
tion itself. In connection with this argument, we should take 
into consideration those Gathic passages where the word 


*"***{22L^^ (=: teach) occurs. This word is used by Zarathushtra 

when he^ wants to get a knowledge from God regarding some- 
thing which cannot be known by the power of ordinary under- 
standing. Moreover, in some of those passages occur also the 

words ‘‘ ” (= through Thy own 

tongue), or ' (= Thy 

own utterance) : 

.^1 »' 

(Y. XXXI, 3.) 


19 
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“ Tell that unto me, 0 Mazda I through the tongue of Thy 
own mouth/’ 

.MtQ ” 

(Y. XXVIII, 11.) 

Teach it unto me, Thou Ahura Mazda ! by the utterance 
of Thy own Mainyu, aye, through Thy own mouth.” 

(Y. XXXIV, 12.) 


' Teach (or show) unto us the Paths which are Pure Reason’s 


own. 


The occurrence of the word . in some of these passages 

has led some to say that it expresses something quite contrary 
to the idea of Revelation. They speak of Revelation as some- 
thing made known unexpectedly without any preliminary 
process ; hence their contention that the term ‘‘teach,” which 
implies a continual logical jirocess is inconsistent with the idea 
of Revelation. This, however, is a fallacy. When Zarathush- 
tra uses the phrase “ teach me ” or “ teach us,” he wants to 
bo enlightened regarding certain matters which are not known 
to ordinary mankind and this enlightenment is nothing but the 
process of Revelation itself. 8o when Zarathushtra wants to 
be “ taught ” and this through the tongue and the mouth of 
Ahura Mazda (which is figurative language) we are to understand 
by it Revelation itself, since it is not necessary to have recourse 
to Ahura Mazda for a knowledge regarding things which people 
here already know. Throughout all this, we should not forget 
emphasising the fact that it is Vohu Mano, Pure Reason, that 
brings about all this Revelation. (The fact that ‘ Vohu Mano ’ 
expresses, among other things, ‘ Pure Reason ’ too, will be- seen 
from the ‘ Vohu Mano in Haptan Yeisht, 
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.>t3'j»-»»»>»^)»-x'^-»(^ »X?^*-**y***<^ r“ ^^ -**6 )i!y 

Pure Reason is expressed in the Gath as by ‘ Vohu Mano/ but 
in the rest of the Av^esta writings, by ‘ Asna-Khratu On the 
other hand, Reason, in the ordinary sense of the word, which is 
identified with ‘ Understanding ’ is expressed in the Avestan 
writings bj^ ' Gaosho-srut Khratu though in the Gathas this 
too is expressed by Vohu Mano. The things tliat are known 
through Pure Reason are designated as Revelations, as is seen 
from the Gathio line. 


Reveal unto us, 0 Ahura Mazda ! the Revelations of Pure 
Reason.” 


Now what are these Revelations 


Pure Reason 




( of 

They are certain great 


truths which mankind cannot know from an experience of the 
external world ; at the same time they are certain great rules of 
life which supply the basis of the conduct of every individual. 
Those truths arrived at through Vohu Mano by Zarathushtra 
form the moral heritage of all mankind who have not yet been 
able to secure Revelation for themselves individually. We, 
ordinary mankind, know certain great truths, or rather have a 
faint knowledge of the same. But these, although we know 
their great significance, are not secured by us through our own 
realisation of Revelation. They are known unto us at present 
because they have been handed down from the tim^ of Zara- 
thushtra who had known those truths through Revelation, and 
who preached them unto mankind so as to supply unto them a 
basis of life’s conduct, by working upon which basis they them- 
selves individually may be ultimately enabled to secure Revela- 
tion. Suppose a man is ignoiant of the physical law by which it 
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has become indispensable for him to take food without which he 
cannot live. If such a man busies his ignorant mind to get a 
knowledge of this law by himself, not accepting those who dis- 
covered and knew that law, and, if, in the meantime, he resolves 
not to take any food as long as he doe^ not succeed in discovering 
it, we know what result would befall him. In just the same way, 
if men full of scepticism resolve not to believe in the great truths 
revealed to the prophets, and therefore, not to act according to 
those truths, as long as they themselves have not known those 
truths through their own Revelation, they will bring about their 
moral annihilation. The truths that are revealed unto the 
prophets are as it were the very breath of the moral position of 
every individual. In these Revelations and revealed truths 
it is, that w^e live and move, and have our being, morally. For 
just the same reason it is, that Ahura Mazda has had vouchsafed 
unto us the advent of great prophets through whom we come to 
know the great principles of life, which principles, but for those 
prophets, we cannot even dream of in ordinary circumstances. 

We may name such principles as Contentment, Charity, Bene- 
volence, Work, Obedience, Humility and others of the same kind, 
which are generally spoken of as forming the moral character of 
man. These principles of life, although imperfectly known by 
US, do nevertheless find response from our Divine nature, and 
hence we resolve to act accoiding to these, although w^e have 
not yet known them independently of the prophets, through 
Revelation. All the great universal truths of life can only be 
known through Pure Reason ; you stumble, you. cannot advance, 
if you attempt to know them by an observation of the external 
material phenomena. Tennyson, in his In Memoriam carried 
the relentless logic of the facts of external nature to the extreme ; 
but he, a great genius, too, bad to fall back, and cry out in 
a bewailing voice, “ Behind the veil, behind the veil.’' 

As regards Revelation, again, we hear some people advance 
the unreasonable argument that if Zarathushtra and all other 
prophets be understood to have secured Revelation from God, 
and then to have set themselves to the task of fulfilling His 
Will on earth, they should be regarded merely as so many 
** will-less instruments ” in the hands of God. The fact that it 
is not so, at least in the case of Zarathushtra, will be proved 
from y. XXIX, 8 which w^e repeat : 

»(C-» A 
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(Y. XXIX, 8.) 


What is said here by Ahura Mazda is to the effect that Zara. 


thushtra has of his own initative willed 




to 


teach unto mankind their duties (in other words, to proclaim 
Manthras unto them) for the sake of Ahura Mazda and Asha, 
and that, therefore, He, Ahura Mazda, would assist him, Zara- 
thushtra, in his work by endowing him with the power of elo- 
quence. We must mark the sequence of ideas in this passage : 

first, Zarathushtra willed and then only, God 


assisted him. The will of Zarathushtra had become one with 
God’s Will. Hence is manifest the unreasonableness of the 
statement indulged in by some, that Revelation- prophets are 
so many will-less instruments in God’s hands. We can very 
properly apply the term “ will-less instruments ” to such things 
as the Sun, the moon, the stars, and all other established natural 
phenomena that perform their functions according to the will 
of God, but without any consciousness in them, and therefore, 
without any will of their own part. In the case of man, however, 
it is this very will and consciousness that makes him to be 
described as superior to all other creations ; and this superiority 
is carried to its perfection when a particular man has made his 
will in harmony with the WiU of God. When, therefore, his 
will is one with God’s Will, the things intended to be achieved 
by that will are the same as those things that are intended to be 
achieved according to the Will of God. By this way of reason- 
ing, then, we can certainly speak of those prophets as “ instru- 
ments in the hands of God ” (as Lodge has said somewhere else) 
but at the same time with will and consciousness in them. 


We have spoken to this length on the subject of the Revela- 
tion of Zarathushtra, as Lodge lays stress on the Revelation 
in the case of Christ (pp. 86-88 ; and again p. 96, para 3rd). It 
should not be forgotten, however, as we said before, that Zara- 
thushtra’s Revelation and Christ’s Revelation stand on different 
footings. When it is spoken of in connection with Christ it is 
OH smm^Uon that Christ was Incarnate Divinity, and 
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that is an aspect of the question, which has been the cause of 
conflict between philosophers and Christian ecclesiasts. This 
conflict has no room, however, in the case of Zarathushtra’s 
Revelation , since his Revelation was not based on the idea of 
Incarnate Divinity — aye, he did nev er claim to be an Incarnate 
Divinity — ^but it is based on the scientific and philosoj^hical method 
of arriving at great universal truths by the exercise of Pure 
Reason, and it is this Pure Reason and its results that are so 
greatly emphasized by philosophers like Plato and Kant. Here, 
in this matter of Revelation, lies another invulnerable j)oint in 
the Zoroastrian religion, as we before pointed out the soundness 
and invulnerability of another doctrine of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion, viz., the Trinity of the Godhead as expressed in the terms 
‘ God, Reason and the Law ’ (Mazda Ahura, Vohu Mano and 
Asha). 


XIV. 

INSPIRATION (Lodge pp. 92«94)’ 

(See the note given at the beginning of the treatment of the 
subject of Revelation, on page 140.) 


XV. 

THE CREED. 

The Creed of Christianity consists in a belief in the Creator, 
in the life of Christ as a special revelation of Cod, in the effica- 
cious help given by the Holy Spirit, accompanied with a belief 
in prayer as a means of communion between Man and God. 
All forms of Christianity aim at salvation for the race and for 
the individual ; but they differ as to the means by which to 
attain salvation. One of the four gospels lays stress on vicari- 
ous sacrifice, the second on human effort, the third on Church- 
ordinance, and the fourth on loving kindness. All these differ- 
ences, however, are overshadowed and dominated by one great 
feature of the Christian creed, viz., “ the idea of a veritable 
incarnation of the Divine Spirit.” Faithful Service consists 
in “ seeking not our own ends, but the ends of the Guiding Spirit 
of all things.” (L. pp. 96-103.) 


The subject of this clause contains four points which ^»re of 
such a character that the A vesta student feels himself in a strong 
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position to give a full exposition regarding them from the 
Avestan standpoint. These four points have reference to the 
ideas of (1) the CrcatoT*, (2) the Prophet, (3) Salvation, and (4) 
the means of Salvation. 

• 

As regards the first point, no religion can be properly called 
religion unless it entertains the idea of Him whom we generally 
call God. Aye, belief in God is as it were the centre round which 
that fabric is woven which we call Religion. If there is any 
difference between any two religions regarding this idea, that 
difference consi its only in the unity or plurality of that Godhead, 
the idea of God being present in both the cases. Treating this, 
then, from the Zoroastrian standpoint, we should emphasize 
the fact that a belief in one Supreme Godhead, the highest of 
all, is the central feature of that religion, excepting those circum- 
stances (which are very rare) which have led to a lowering of that 
conception of Supreme Godhead. 

These circumstances are two in number : (1) In some of the 
Yashts (Aban Yt. and Ram Yt.) a tendency to belief in the 
existence of more gods than one has led to the subordination 
of the Supreme Godhead to some power whom we to-day can 
justly describe as subordinate to the Supreme Godhead Himself ; 
as, for instance, when Ahura Mazda is represented as praying 
to Ardvi Sura and to Vayu-Uparokairya in the Aban and Ram 
Yasht, respec tively ; (2) The atmosphere of some part of the 
Vendidad, if not the whole of it seems to be tinged with the idea 
of duality, by which the idea of the Supreme Godhead is lowered 
to a degree where that good Godhead is placed in direct antago- 
nism to the evil power that manifests itself in the world (and 
this is most prominent in the 1st Fargarad of Vend.). Excepting 
these two circumstances, however, the God of the Zoroastrian 
religion can very fitly be described as the one Supreme, whose 
object, the progress of his creations, involved the existence of 
the two principles, the good and the evil. He is known in the 
A vesta as Mazda, “ the great knower ”, Ahura, “ the Lord of 
Existences,” Apaourvim ”, li.e., not preceded by anything else,) 
and Dadhvao, “the Creator,” and so on. (For further informa- 
tion as regards this point, see pp. 94-99 of this Essay.) Take 
the element of this belief in God away from the Zoroastrian 
Religion, and you remove one of the greatest and most formid* 
able planks on which that religion rests. 

Let us now pass on to the second point, that relating to the 
belief in our prophet. In Christ, says Lodge, was manifested 
the special Revelation of God ; further, that he lived at a period 
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of time which is recorded in history ; that he lived and volun- 
tarily suffered for humanity’s sake. (p. 96, para 3rd). Now 
the votaries of Zarathushtra’s religion believe in Zarathushtra 
as their prophet as much as the Christians believe in Christ. 
The task of comparing the position of one prophet with that of 
another, and showing the difference, if any, though it may seem 
at first sight to be bordering on impudence, is nevertheless one 
that can be justifiably taken up by any who tal^es his stand 
upon reason and toleration. Let us then see, what justification 
there is for the followers of Zoroastrian religion to believe in 
Zarathushtra alone as their prophet. A study of the Gat^as 
leads us to define the position as follows : — 


At a certain period of time, the Spirit of the Earth 



groaned 


under the sins 


of humanity 


(Y. XXIX, 1), and besought the Great God to do something 
to relieve her of it. The reply that came, declared that things 
were in that position according to the natural course of things ; 
that no man existed at that particular time who would be able 
to undertake the gigantic task of introducing order and right- 
eousness on earth ; that one man, however, was there, who during 
his infancy, showed signs of great intelligence, and who, there- 
fore, seemed capable, as he advanced in years, of realising 
Revelation and thereby knowing the great truths or principles 
of life ; that this was Zarathushtra Spitama. Zarathushtra, 
as we see, then set himself to the task of introducing order and 
righteousness among the people on earth by preaching the 
manthras unto them ; he taught them what dilforence there 
was between good and evil ; he called on them to exercise their 
free-will properly when told to choose between good and 
evil ; he declared unto them that he who chose the good 
and worked for it on this earth, shall realise happy rewards 
for it, while that a long period of distress and degradation 
shall befall them who chose the evil. One of the greatest 
teachings of Zarathushtra consisted in the principle of 




When he commenced his great task, he was a little discouraged 
by the formidable obstacles that lay in the way of fulfilling that 
task. Nevertheless he persisted ; and he secured a few followers : 
he persisted more ; and his following increased greatly. Finally, 
aU the strata of society were penetrated into by his teaching. 
People began to act according to the great Manthras inculcated 
on them (Y. LIII, 1). Humanity was purged a great deal of the 
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enormity of sins that prevailed before ; and thus he succeeded 
in satisfying the complaint of the Spirit of the Earth. A very 
insignificaiit amount of hLs preachings is preserved in those 
'writings of his which are called the Gathas. By devoting our 
mind to these, we,* the followers of Zarathushtra, to-day, receive 
inspiration from him as to the great principles that govern 
human life;on earth ; and bearing in mind the difficulty and dis- 
tress of his own life, we greatly discount the distress and difficulty 
of our own life, and receive a great impetus to behave ourselves 
on earth as he did. . His life, as we form an idea of it from the 
Avestan writings, was one in the incidents of which there is 
nothing rebelling against the reason and commonsense of a man. 
For all these reasons do we, the followers of the Zoroastrian 
religion, adore Zarathushtra ; for all these reasons do we accept 
him as ouf prophet ; for these reasons do we try to emulate 
him in our conduct on earth. 

The above statement is a kind of justification of our holding 
Zarathushtra as the prophet, solely from an examination of the 
Gathas. Now, in consideration of the fact that Lodge ‘‘ expli- 
citly mentions the Time and Place (when and where Christ- 
lived), in order to emphasize the historical and human aspect 
of the Christian manifestation of Godhead,'' we think we shoukl 
here say something about the “ time " at least, when Zarathu- 
shtra flourished, from an examination of the later Avestaa 
writings." 

In Ya^na IX. 14, Zarathushtra is described as the first man 
who declared the Will of God unto the people of this earth, and 
^evolved order out of chaos (which is figuratively spoken of as 
‘'making the demons concealed under the earth "). The same 
statement is made in Farvardin Yt. in details, where he is spoken 
of as the first among the living beings of this eajrth, who proclaimed 
the anti-Paeva Law, and the first to whom were revealed the 
Manthras ( = fundamental moral principles of life), (cf. Far Yt. 
paras 88-92). Moreover, in Mihir Yt. he is described as the 
host purifier " of the creatures of this earth (para 92nd). Now 
the fact that he is called “ the first ” who did such and such a 
thing, makes us investigate into the time when he flourished;. 
Regarding this point, then, we are to examine three, things (li) 
First, we ask, Did any prophet — by prophet we mean one who had 
secured Revelation and thereafter proclaimed unto humanity 
the things that he knew by Revelation — did any prophet flourish 
on this earth before the complaint of the Spirit of the Earth, 
as this complaint is recorded in the document of Y. XXIX, 1 ?. 
12) Secondly, the authors of the later Avesta positively assert 

2(1 
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that he was the first prophet ; meaning thereby that there was 
IK) one of the same kind before him ; (3) Thh^y, the second 
chapter of the Vendidad bears testimony to the fact that there 
was Yima who flourished before Zarathushtra, that Ahura 
Mazda asked Yima to become a bearfer of religion unto mankind^ 
that Yima declined it, and instead undertook the task of the 
material civilization of this earth ; all which is said by way of 
reply to the question, as to who the man was, with whom God 
conversed first of all except Zarathushtra. Of these three 
evidences^ the last one proves that Yima, though conversed with 
by God, was not a prophet like Zarathushtra ; that between the 
period of Yima and the period of Zarathushtra, too, there was no 
prophet like Zarathushtra ; that, therefore, Zarathushtra was 
the first prophet of the kind. As regards the second evidence^ 
we ask, Did the anfhor of Farvardin Yt,, when he says that 
Zarathushtra. was the first prophet, mean to say that those funda- 
mental moral principles of life that we knew from the Revelation 
of Zarathu^tra, were unknown to manldnd before his advent? 
We think, Yes^ for, otherwise, his statement that Zarathushtra 
was the first prophet, would be contradicted ; because the 
fundamental moral principles known by a particular generation 
are not known to every individual by means of Revelation secured 
by that individual hunself, but they are known by the people 
through one great human being who had secured Revelation, 
and who flourished either in their own time ca" before it. This 
aspect of the subject leads us to think of what some have said 
to the efiect that Zarathushtra lived on this earth some tens of 
thousands of years ago. And this opinion of theirs is to be under- 
stood in connection with the complaint of the Spirit of the Earth 
(Y. XXIX) which complaint, according to our opinion, was due 
to the fact that the fundamental moral principles ( = the Manthras) 
of life were not known to mankind up to that time, because no 
prophet had yet arisen who could, after securing Revelation^ 
teach tljbem those principles which he knew by Revelation. 

We have digressed at this length on the question of the period 
of Zarathushtra ’s life, to present a contrast between the histori- 
cally recorded time of Jesus Christ, and the mystery as regards 
the same in the case of Zarathushtra. Is there any difference 
between two prophets from the standpoint of the priority 
of time in which they flouri^ed We mean, is there any 
difference in the positions of Zarathushtra and Christ, when w6 
suspect the former to be really the first prophet on earth ? We 
think there is ; as the average humanity is disposed to attach 
greater importance to the prophet who was the very first revealer 
jrf great truths unto mankind than the prophets who flourished 
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later on c«ily tp save humanity from a relapse into the former 
barbaric state. After all. the principles that govern the life of all 
prophets are one and the same. F^om the standpoint of the 
moral law nothing .speoifie is gained by declaring o\ir adhesion' 
to one prophet or the other. Hence the real criterion of Zara- 
thushtra’s position as a prophet, as we hold him to be, lies more 
in the character of his teaching than in the priority of the time 
when he flourished. 


After referring to Ibe belief in God, and dilating to this length 
on the position of Zarathushtra as iSie prophet to be believed 
in by us, let us now pass to the third point. The third part 
of the creed of Christianity, says Lodge, consists in the b^ef 
that “ the Holy Spirit is ever ready to help us along the way 
towards goodness and Truth ; that prayer is a means of commu- 
nion between man and God ; and that it is our privilege through 
faithful service to enter into the Life Eternal, the Communion 
of Saints, and the Peace of God ” (p. 96, last para). In other 
words, he refers to (1) belief in (he Orate of God, (2) belief in the 
officacy of prayer, and (3) belief in one's salvation. Passing over 
the first of these three points, which has been already treated 
in the 13th clause, and reserving the second, that of prayer, 
to be treated in the 18th Clause, let us take up the third respecting 
the means of Salvation (For Salvation itself see p. 128 et seq, 
of this essay). 

We have already explained, before, the significance of the terms 
Oaro-demana and Vahishta Ahu in connection with the subject 
of Regeneration, and Redemption or Salvatiou. Now the 
means of salvation, as we said in the summary, as understood 
by each of the four Christian Gospels, consist in vicarious 
sacrifice, or human endeavour, or Church ordinance, or loving- 
kindness, as Lodge classifies them (p. 100). Now if a summary 
statement is to be made as to the means of salvation from the 
«tandpoint of the Avestan religion, we say salvation is to be 
realised by means of the Manthras. These Manthras are the 
fundamental moral principles of life which ought to be followed 
by every individual. In this connection there are some Gathio 
passages which stand out conspicuous among all that are con- 
nected with the point in our hand. We have Y . XLV, 3, which 
runs as follows : 
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*^4 •6‘rf 

(Y. XLV, 3.) “ -efeje;-" •4»-*» 

I shall speak (unto you) about the most important thing of 
this life, which the Omniscient Ahura Mazda told me, — that 
those of you who would not act (according to) this Manthra just 
as I have thought and declared it, — for those men there will be 
repentance at the end of this life,” 

And, again, 

.jQ>^Wp>g ."4(5>^0»5->'4 

(Y. XLV, 6.) “ .fw5^-«6 


I shall speak (unto you) about that thing which the most 
Progress-producing Ahura Mazda declared unto me to be the 
best for all mortals to hear, — (viz. that) those who would give a 
hearing to this (prophet) of mine and pay attention to iThat he 
says, shall realise Haurvatat and Ameretat by means of the 
actions of the good spirit.” 

Now, from these two declarations which Zarathushtra puts 
in the mouth of Ahura Mazda, we learn that the Manthras* are 
the best means by which Haurvatat and Ameretat can be realised* 
These Manthras, as we said above, are the fundamental moral 
principles of life which Zarathushtra preached unto the people 
after having known them by means of Revelation. No less 
significant importance is to be attached to Vohu Mano (Reason) 
as a means of salvation and along with it there is Asha, too, t.e., 
harmony with the Law, which assists in the work of salvation* 
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It is no^^, however, mere abstract qualities that make for salva- 
tion ; what is needed is that these qualities should be manifested 

in acticne, and it is these actions to which 


is attached such a great importance in the Gathas. It is by 
means of actions dictated by Vohu Mano and Asha, that a 
man’s capacity for advancing more and more in the path of 
salvation is to be tested. Hence it is that the great teaching 
of y. XL VI I, 1, on the matter of salvation inculcates not only 
the development of Vohu Mano, and the realisation of Asha, 
but also the doing of actions, as the right means of achieving 
salvation : — 


.^.g'yy-U 

(Y. XLVII, 1.) 


“ Ahura Mazda gives unto us Haurvatat and Ameretat, 
through Spenta Mainyu and the Best Mind, in accordance with 
owr deeds and words, and in accordance with our power and sense 
of responsibility.” 


Now, what is the connection of Vohu Mano, Asha, &c. &c. 
with the Manthras ? and how do they all tend to the salvation 
of mankind ? The concatenation lies thus : You must first 
have Vohu Mano developed within yourself (because it is an 
inherent Divine faculty) ; then you will come to know how to 
preserve the ‘ harmony with the Law,’ that is, you will realise 
Asha ; then, as a further step, you will have to prove that 
harmony of yours with the law by means of Actions, which have 
reference to the Divine faculty of Armaiti ; in doing these, 
however, you will not have any occasion to depart from the 
Manthras, that, is, a man who has developed Vohu Mano, who 
has realised Asha, who 'is doing deeds of Armaiti, is the very 
man, who is spoken of as the practiser of the Manthras (moral 
principles of life) ; further on, when your vision is opened more 
and more, you will secure Revelation ; after securing Revelation, 
you will have to act ^perfectly in accordance with the Will of God 
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on eartli ; thra only you are said to yaz great 

Ahura Mazda, and herein lies the real salvation. But what is 
the ground-work to be prepared before all this ? that is, what 
marks the very first beginning towards the path of salvation % 
It is in the subjugatitm of the element of passion and emotion 
that resides in you, that you take the first step towards salvation, 
and this is aptly expres^ in Y. LIIL 


— .^4 ” 

. . . . 


(Y. LIIl, 7.) 


‘'When that Passion which is inherently 

clinging with you, is annihilated then there will be 

the reward unto you for that great work (viz. Salvation). 


You must first overcome the element of " Druj that subsists 
in you ; by so doing you prepare the way for the development 
of Vohu Mano, and so on, upto the realisation of salvation. 

From aU the above statement, it is clear, that, in the Avestan 
teaching as regards the means of salvation, there is nothing of 
the sentimentality that attaches to such things as “ loving- 
kindness,” and “ Church ordinance,” which two, says Lodge, 
constitute the means of salvation according to two of the four 
Christian Gospels. Indeed, as regards “ vicarious sacrifice ” 
and “ human effort ” (which the remaining two Gospels incul- 
cate), much can be said in favour of these from the Avestan 
standpoint ; since, vicarious sacrifice (if understood generaUy, 
and not particularly in the case of Christ) and human effort are 

included in the category of actions to which 

{viz. actions), the Avestan writings, specially the Gathas, attach 
such a prominent importance, while speaking of the progress 
and salvation of mankind. Vicarious sacrifice, the sacrifice 
of one’s seif for the sake of others, is a proof of the intensity by 
which a man “ seeks not his own ends, but the ends of the 
Guiding Spirit of all things,’’ as Lodge puts*it. (p. 102, para 2nd;, 
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The sg^^rifice that is spoken of in Ihe case of Zarathushtra 
(Y, XXXIII, 14) seems at first to be not of the same kind as 
that spokijn of in the case of Christ. The Gathas describe 
Zarathushtra’s sacrifice of himself in the following terms : 

(Y. XXXIII, 14.) 


Zarathushtra dedicates, as an offering to Ahura Mazda and 
to Asha, his own life, and the excellence of his Reason, of his 
Words, and of his Deeds, and also the power and authority (that 

belongs to him) (I cannot translate 6fj22r-"^" in this 

passage). Here, we see that it is for the sake of Ahura Mazda 
and Asha that he dedicates, i.e., offers a sacrifice of all the best 
things belonging to his individuality. What, however, is the 
meaning of sacrificing one's self to Ahura Mazda and Asha ? 
It is devoting one's self heart and soul to the performance of 
that great work that is ordained by the Will of God, thereby 

seeking not our own ends but the ends of the Guiding Spirit 
of all things ; " which, then, is called the real Faithful service 
of the Master " (Lodge p. 103). Now, as we know the sacrifice 
in the case of Christ is generally spoken of as a sacrifice for the 
sake of humanity. Can there be any difference between sacrifice 
for the sake of God and sacrifice for the sake of humanity ? 
None ; since sacrifice for the sake of God consists in doing actions 
on earth according to His Will, which involve a good deal of 
suffering, which actions are inseparably connected with the work 
of. progressing the humanity. We ^ould not forget, however, 
that the Christian Scriptures materially represent Christ’s 
sacrifice in the form of his Crucifixion ; while, in the case of 
Zarathushtra, nothing of that sort is mentioned in the Avesta 
writings. 

At this stage we have finished the treatment of the subject as 
.regards the connection between the Christian Creed, as expressed 
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by Lodge, and the Zoroastrian creed. As regards belief in the 
Creator, in the Grace of God, in Salvation, and in the efficacy 
of prayer, there is not the slightest difference ; the only difference 
consisting in the fact that the means of salvation as taught by 
Zarathushtra lies in the Manthras, taken in conjunction with 
Vohu Mano, Asha and Armaiti, and not in such things as Church- 
ordinance, and loving kindness as said at least in two of the 
Christian Gospels ; and also in the fact that the votaries of two 
faiths have a belief in Zoroaster and Christ as prophets respec- 
tively, exclusively of the other. 


XVI. 

(The subject-matter of this Clause relating to The Life 
Eternal,” has been treated by us from the Avesta standpoint 
in the 12th Clause, on the subjects of Salvation and Regenera- 
tion ; and other minor points at other places). 


XVII. 


IHE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

“ Just as human beings on this earth are bound by “ the 
faculties of language, sympathy, and mutual aid,” so we may 
imagine a class of beings elsewhere who are higher and holier 
than ourselves, whose communion, therefore, is of a higher 
sort, and who play the part of agents intermediate between man 
and God.” 


(L. pp. 112-115), 


Lodge’s statements here are as hypothetical as those on 
Cosmic Intelligence ” in the 10th Clause, where he speaks of 
the possibility of the existence of innumerable worlds inhabited 
by beings far higher than the human beings on this earth. A 
reading of all the Avesta writings will convince the reader of the 
fact, that there are no beings higher than man on earth, spoken 
of as acting the part of intermediaries and agents ” between 
man and G^. The speakers in the Gathas address their speeches, 
whenever they do so, direct to Ahura Mazda, without referring 
themselves to any agency between God and man. “ Inter- 
mediaries and Agents ” indeed there are, but these are only 
those veiy men called the prophets and “ Saoshyants,” who 
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teach uiito mankind the things they knew by Revelation. Theee/ 
a&^ents live here on this very earth ; they are called agent®, 
inasmuch as they communicate the gieat truths of God unto or* 
dinary humanity, who would not have been enlightened in very 
many respects without these prophets and “ Saoshyants.’* But 
between these, who are the greatest among humanity, and God, 
no intermediate agents are believed to exist. Even in some of 
the later Avestan writings, where we get a description of those 
who are called Yazatas, we have not the slightest trace of the 
same idea, since some of these Yazatas are only personihcationa 
of abstract ideas and qualities, while others are personificationa 
of the external phenomena of nature ; they are certainly not 
“ Saints ’’ at least in the sense in which Lodge uses the word in 
his phrase V the Communion of Saints.*' We can very properly 
apply the term * Saint * to those great men on earth who have 
greatly benefited the real progress of humanity, and this verily 
is the meaning of the A vesta word ‘ Saoshyant.* These Saoshy- 
ants, however, are only human beings on this earth. It may 
probably be in ♦^^heir power to"‘‘ communicate "among themselves 
by such a process as telepathy (which point is referred to by 
Lodge), but such aspects of the matter are not to be found dealt 
with in the extant Avestan Kterature. 


XVHL 


MYSTIC COMMUNION OR PRAYER. 

Prayer is the power of filial communion into which we are 
brought with our Heavenly Father, when our spirits are attuned 
to the Spirit of Righteousness. Through prayer we admit our 
dependence on a higher i)ower for all the things that we possess. 
By prayer we beg for an insight into truth, for help in the work 
of life, apd for ability to follow truth. For realising these, 
however, there is needed on our part an application of efforts 
towards the fulfilment of our petitions. The highest type of 
prayers has for its object the amendment of our wills, the eleva- 
tion of all humanity, and the coming of the kingdom." 

(L. pp. 116-118). 


Prayer may be divided into two parts : (1) that which is 
offered with entresaty with a view to realise something for one’s 
self ; (2) that which we may call affirmative, attributing to th© 
Godhead all the highest and best qualities, which is only with a 
view to appreciate those qualities and not to beg something 

SI 
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for one's self. It is the first of these two clarUses of prayer wEicfip 
Lodge has specially in view in this Clause. It is rather difficult 
to see what the exact Avesta equivalent for the word ‘ prayer ^ 

should be. We know such words as 

4c., very often taken by some scholars to mean ‘ prayer ’ in 
the sense in which Lodge has used the word. One can opine,. 

however, that the word whfch contains within* 

it the idea of humility or obedience, is only one df the necessary 
conditions of prayer ; that is to say, a sense of humility or 
obedience is indispensable in offering prayer to the Godhead 
“ thereby admitting our dependence on a higher power," as 
Lodge says (p. 117, para 1st). This condition, thens cannot ini 
itself be styled prayer. Similarly, in the a case of the word 




if this word does express the idea of prayer,. 


it is in the second sense out of the two we have spoken of m tier 
beginning ; that is, it can only be called ‘ praise,' an apprecia- 
tion of the goodness that is associated with a being external to» 
yourself. Hence an Avestan term containing the exact idea of 
the word ‘ prayer ’ — prayer offered with entreaty with a view 
to realise something for one’s self — seems to be wanting. 


The efficacy of prayer has- been fuffy recognized by al the 
Avestan writings. We meet with a large number of passages 
both in the Gathas and ki the rest of the Avesta writings, where 
the supplicant beseeches God to grant him some boon on other. 
Though some of the Avestan writings, e.g., the Yairfits, contain 
prayers that may be spoken of as of an inferior character, (in- 
ferior not in themeselves absohiteiy, Imt only in eoneqiarison with 
the prayers in the Gfathas and e&ewhere), as when heroes beg 
of the Yazatas for granting them victory in battle — ^though this 
is the case in a small part of the Avestan writings, yet ki the 
rest of these, and specially in the Gathas, prayers are offered 
by the supplicants for the noblest purposes, some of wkieh are 
named by Lodge as the amendment of our wills, the eleva^cmi 
of humanity and the coming of the Kingdom (p. 118). This 
will be seen from the following passages :: — 


••JUujdiiwyiC 
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,Y. XXVIII, 1.) “ .6f^-«5»)> 

I (here) witlh uplifted ftiands, and with humility beg for that 
tnost important thing pertaining to the Spenta Mainyu of Ahura 
Mazda, viz., the Power of Reason, by means of actions and 
through Asha, — in atderihat I may satisfy the Spirit of the Earth T 

.(tw»0>-M .'^33| 3_»-g .e|^A‘(9 

.-U»^£J_w 33-U> .'^^5_>’J_>-g 

(Y. XXVIII, 2.) 

““ Give unto me, G Ahura Mazda 1 the broons of this dual life 
corporeal and mental, throu^i A^Tia, in ord^er that I may readk 
Thee by means of Pure Reason, 

(Y, XXVIII, 7,) “ 

^ Gaw unto me, V Asha I the reward that results from Pure 
Iteason,” 

.•ju»6 

— "o* .^"'eo>-jV4 

(Y, XXVIII, II) .V®>) 
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In order that I may be able to preserve Asha and Vohu 
Mano fbr ever, do Thou, 0 Ahura Mazda ! teach me through the 
mouth of Thy Own Spirit as to how the first human being came 
into existence.” 

a 

.6V .6JC-"4 *4^ ” 

(Y. XXX, 9) “ 


May we be those of Thine, who make this human life pro- 
gressive.” 

(Y. XXXIII, 12.) 

“ Do Thou exalt me, 0 Ahura ! Give unto me fortitude by means 
of Armaiti, give unto me strong physical power through Asha, 
give unto me power of Organisation through Reason, O Thou 
Most Progress-Producing Spirit, who dost reward the invokers 
with good things 1 ” 

(Y. XXXIV, 12.) .W}-"p6 

‘‘ Teach (or show) me, 0 Asha I the ways, which are Pure 
Reason's own,” 



“ .W3-"p>S 

(XLIII, 1.) 
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1 beg for fortitude and endurance so as to keep stead- 
fast to Asha ; this, then, do thou give unto me, O Armaiti ! 
and also the good re^vards that apnertain to the life of Vohu 
Mano/’ 

•6£?» *’ 

-J>^ .^4 .1^6 

(Y. XLIII, 13.) “ . . . . 

** In order that I may fulfil the object of my desire, do Thou 
give unto me that portion of long life which no one has secured 
from Thee upto now.” 

^o*-4 ‘"“'{SL"” 

(Y. L. 7.) “ .jmyjgsap ^:jwgo_>>g 

I shall join with Thee the strong, lovable, paths of Thy 
adoration through Asha and Vohu Mano, by means of which 
(X^aihs) do Tlwu come (here), and be Thou unto me for help.^* 

-3-l?e 

.^-4 .■**»0»5-«p»C 

(Y. U, 7.) .XJV5J* 

Thou who didst make waters and vegetation, and Haurvatat 
and Ameretat, do Thou give unto me fortitude and endurance and 
the teachings of Reason, 0 Thou Most Progress-Producing 
Mazda ! ’i 
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These are only » few of the choicest passages from which we 
can form a^i idea as to what high objects were set before their 
eyes by ^rathushtiu and those who offered these prayers. 
These objects are long useful life, knowledge regarding the 
external world, knowledge regarding the spiritual things, 
harmony of one'’8 own will with the Will of God, the elevation 
of humanity,” the power to hasten the coming of the Kingdom,’’ 
and such other noble objects. Of a similar character are all 
those prayers that are contained in Yasna Haptanghaiti, and 
some other places, But the important fact is not lost sight of, 
that we should apply our own efforts towards the fulfilment 
of our petitions, and not be satisfied with wishes alone,” as 
Lodge says (p. 117, last para). This we see in the statement of 
Y. XXXV, 7 

’* 








*^We shall verily work for those things that we desire of 
Thee.” 


Indeed, there are not absent in the Avesta writings prayers 
whose object is to gain such inferior things as wealth, power, 
&c, &c, but these objects, wherever ^they are seen, are always 
associated with objects higher than these, as for instance, in the 
Mihir Yt.— 

(MiJiir Yt. 33.) 
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** 0 thou strong one ! do thou give unto us the boon that wo 
desire of thee, viz^, wealth, courage, victory, good living, lawful 
living, good fame, wisdom, intelligence, knowledge, victory 
created by Ahura, the all overcoming supremacy that pertains 
to Ashsk Vahishtlt, and the discussion as regards Manthra 
Spenta/' 

No religion can truly deserve that appellation, which elimi- 
nates from it the great element of prayer, which, as Lodge saysy 
brings us into communion with our Heavenly Father/' It is 
through prayer, and “ the application of our efforts to it that 
we hope for our betterment^ and without this hope the struggle 
in the worid would be deprived of the one great solace that 
associated with it. 


X3L 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

''The Kingdom of Heaven represents a harmonious condition 
in which the ‘Divine Will is |:>erfectly obeyed it signifies the 
highest state of existence, both indi vidua! and social, which we 
can conceive. It is the ideal state of society towards which 
reformers are striving. When realised, it will conduce to 
universal love and brotherhood. This kingdom of Heaven 
is to be a present Kingdom, here and now, not relegated indeff-^ 
nitely to the future, because the Will of God is to be done on 
earth. Where perfect love and willing service exist, there 
already is the Kingdom. 

(Lodge pp. 122-126). 


The Kingdom of Heave® fs a concept which^ while it cannot 
be said to be a peculiarly Christian concept, is certainly 
one of those to which was attached the highest importance by 
Christ and hfe followers. This phrase has been uj^erstood in 
more than one way. Lodgers interiH*etatk)n of it seems to be 
nearer tiie mark than any that we have heard of Upto now j 
and it is on the basis of this mterpretation that we have here 
attemj^ted to discuss whether there is any idea in the Avestan 
religion similar, to what is called the Kingdom of Heaven. 1& 
there, then, anything in the Avestan writings spoken of in con-' 
nection with “ the ideal state of society,'' or.in cdnnection with 
the highest state of existence, both individual and social '' 
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^ such are the definitions of the phrase “ Kingdom of Heaven 
given by Lodge (p. 122) ? The one Avestan term that is certainly 

most connected with this subject is . We know 

what great importance is attached in the Gathas to the idea 
expressed by this term, just as we have seen before the import- 
ance of Vohu Mano, Asha and Armaiti. Every student of the 
Gathas. knows what strong connection subsists between 
Vohu Mano, Asha, Armaiti, Khshathra, Haurvatat, and 
Ameretat. Of these, KLshathra has been understood by 
some to mean a kingdom of emancipated souls, just in the sense 
in which the Christian ecclesiasts understand the phrase “the 
Kingdom of Heaven.*’ Now it is possible that all the above 
terms, including Khshathra, may have a double meaning con- 
tained in them, one partaining to this material life, the other to 
the world of spirit. It is the object of this exposition, however, 
to show that the idea implied in the term Khshathra, if under- 
stood after an examination of all those Gathic passages where 
it occurs, is exactly the idea expressed by Lodge in the phrases 

(1) ‘the ideal state of society towards which reformers are striv- 
ing * (2) ‘ a harmonious condition in which the Divine Will is 
perfectly obeyed,* and (3) ‘ the highest state of existence, both 
individual and social.* It is, moreover, the object of this ex- 
position to prove that this Khshathra is the Khshathra of this 
earth, that, in the words of Lodge, “ the Will of God is to be done 
on earth,” that “ the kingdom of Heaven is to be a present 
kingdom.” 

(1) First, the fact that Khshathra represents some ideal state, 
which is a thing greatly desired for, is testified to by the word 

which is almost invariably associated with 

as its epithet. “ 

literally means ‘ the ideal kingdom,* or ‘ the wished -for Kingdom.’ 

(2) Secondly the fact that this kingdom is a kingdom spoken of 
in connection with this earth will be seen from the following 
passages, which x)oint to two things : (a) that the morality, 
accompanied with a sense of responsibility and Duty, of the 
people in general, is furthered by the establishment of Khshathra; 
and (2) that the care and protection of the common people is 
one of the best results that are realised v^hen Khshathra 
is established Some will think that these two conditions do 
not justify that kingdom being styled “The Kingdom of Heaven,” 
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If it is so, how should we explain such phrases as 





or , C^^C^’ fyc b* or 

(which all mean ‘Thy (i.e,, God’s) Kingdom’) 


when they sometimes occur in the passages'^ where the 
above two, or one of the two, conditions, also occur ? The 
conclusion we arrive at from this, is that the Gathas Rometimes 
(not alwa^^s) speak of that kingdom on earth as a kingdom of 
God, in which the above two conditions are fulfilled. Here are 
the passages : — 


» . • .c^c-") .jo^ycly 


(Y. XLVIII, 11.) 


“ When, O Mazda ! will Armaiti come in conjunction with 
(or by means of) Asha and Khshathra ? when will the industrious 
happy-living be realised Who will remove the oppression 
that proceeds from the wicked oppressors ? ” The context 
here will show that it is in order to lemove the disorderliness 
and oppression and strife of wicked men, that Khshathra is 
sought to be established, because without the establishment 
of Khshathra, there will be no Armaiti, in other words, without 
an established government, the morality of people in general 
and therefore their sense of Duty will not increase ; it is this 




•*" which is here spolcen of as the cause of 


“ IndulStrious Happy -living 

All this makes it quite clear that even the Khshathra of the 
Gathas does not mean a kingdom that is aloof from this material 

world, that the term opposes the applica- 


tion of the term ‘ Khshathra ’ to the Spiritual Kingdom, 

22 
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because work, or industry, is certainly a condition invariably 
spoken of in connection with material life only. 

Again, — 

” 

* ' \ 1 

.■*uyH5 

(Y. XLIII, 13) ■“ 

“ In order that I may be able to accomplish the purpose of 
my desire, give imto me that portion of long life which no one 
has yet secured from Thee — that long life pertaining to 

the idea existence which is said to 

flourish in Thy Kingdom.^* Now, what should be the 
comiection of “ Thy Kingdom with ** the long life ” desired 
by Zarathushtra in order to ach^:ye his objecft on this earth ? 
The connection is quite clear to any student who knows that 
“ Thy (i.e., God’s) Kingdom ” is a condition x>ertaining to this 
earth ; otherwise, why should it be neoeasary for the supplicant 
to beg for long life in order to achieve his object on earth ? In 
this passage, then, we should pay special attention to the 

occurrence of the words .‘%)A along 

with something connected with this earth. Again, the words 
— make us understand that Zarathu- 
shtra here begs for such a long life as will inevitably accompany 
an “ ideal existence ” ; the time in which he himself lived, 
made it impossible (as it is impossible even with us now-a-daye) 
for him to live longer than the longest period of life possible at 
that time ; hence his special entreaty to God to bestow on him 
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sue]: a long ]ife as can only be experienced in an ideal existence.” 
Again,— 

ij-i-p'C .VCW-" 

(Y. XXXIV, 5) 

'' Of what (sort) is Thy Kingdom ? What is Thy wish ? (Tell 
this unto me) O Mazda : so that I may maintain Thy Poor by 
means of actions done through Asha and Vohu Mano/* 

In this passage, again, we are informed of a condition of things 
that goes on when God s Kingdom exists on earth, — it is the 
protection and nourishment of the holy poor people. How can 
this idea of nourishing the holy poor have any reference to the 
Spiritual Kingdom ? The same idea is again to be met with in 

Y. LIII, 9, where, too, we find the words 
(Thy Kingdom) : 

.JO-d' .p ” 

(Y. LIII, 9.) 

“ Where is the holy King who will destroy the independence 
and the life of those (wicked men) ? That (Kingdom) is Thy 
Kingdom^ O Mazda ! wherein a good, living is secured to the 
poor men who live a righteous life.’* Here, then, we see that a 
Kingdom or a state, in which special c^re is taken of the holy 
poor common people, is said to be a Kingdom that is established 
according to the Will of God. This last line of Y. LIII, reminds 
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US of the last lino of Ahunavar 






We know that the term * AhunJtvar * implies the idea of ‘ the 
Will of God ; ’ so when the establishment of Khshathra associated 
with the protection and nourishment of the holy poor is spokfen 
of as a part of the Will of God, one thing becomes quite clear 
unto us, and it is that the Will of God ” is to be done on earth, 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is to be a present Kingdom, as 
Lodge says (p. 123, para 3rd). A very significant corroboration 
is afforded to all the above passages by Y. XLVI, 16, where an 
explicit statement is made that Ahura Mazda does verily reside 
in an earthly kingdom where Asha, Armaiti and Vohu Mano 
prevail : 


— 


(Y. XLVI, 16.) 


“ 0 Thou Hvovian Frashaoshtta ! Do thou proceed there with 
those collaborateurs whom we have elected for (securing) an 

abiding happiness — there where Morality 

prevails owing to the prevalence of Law where 

there is (established) the desirable Kingdom of Peace 

and where Ahura 

Mazda resides as if it were His Chosen Residence.” The idea 
implied in the last line fs that God does verily come down and 
leside in an earthly Kingdom where Peace, Law and Morality 
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prevail together, The above Gathlc passages are some of the 
choicest ones in conne'^tion with the subject of Khsbathra. W© 
have cited these exclusively from the Gathas, since it is the word 
‘ Khsbathra * occun'ing in the Gathas that is understood by sotne 
to mean ‘•Spiritual Kingdom / We repeat what we said at the 
beginning that it is possible for all the terms from Vohu Mano, 
&c. &c. to Ameretat to have a double meaning : but at least as 
regards the above-quoted passages with reference to Khshathra, 
we are strongly convinced that the meaning here has reference 
only to this material life, and not to the Kingdom of Spirit, 
No subject that is dealt with in I^odge’s “ Substance of Faith 
is more in harmony vith the teaching of the Avestan religion that 
this regarding ‘ the Kingdom of Heaven,’ as he has interpreted 
that phrase. He calls the Kingdom of Heaven as “ the central 
feature of practical Christianity.” But his exposition on this 
subject may very proper^ be looked upon as an unconscious 
exposition of the term ‘ Khshathra * occurring in the Gathas, 
The greatly practical character of the Avestan religion has 
found one more corroboration in the idea thus expressed in the 
term ‘ Khshathra,' 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF 
ZOROASTRIANISM.* 

By Dr. Irach J. S Taraporbwala, B.A., Ph.D. 

LECTURE L 

THE PLACE OF IRAN IN ASIATIC CULTURE. 

Asia has always been one cultural unit and as such she has 
^lominated the world since the dawn of history. It is a notable 
fact that. every great religion believed in the world to-day, 
and believed in the world during the past seven or eight millenia, 
has had its birth and its first development in Asia. And in 
no case has any form of religious belief escaped coming under 
the magic influence of Asia. All through these ages Asia has 
been searching for “ the Universal and Ultimate,” which 
lies at the back of all manifestation, as distinguished from 
“ the Personal ” and “ the Particular This search for the 
Ultimate forms the ke.ynote of all Asiatic history and is the 
only means by which we may grasp the varied cultural and 
philosophic manifestations of the human race shown on this 
continent. 

The cultuial history of Asia may be considered under three 
broad tyjies. These types may be called (taking them in order 
from East to West) 1. the Chinese ; 2. the Aryan and 3. the 
Semitic. 1 Each of these has shown certain dominant charac- 
teristics and each has been influenced by the other two as well 
as by cultures outside Asia. These mutual influences have 
worked in a very complex manner and their results have been 
far-reachkig. It has been only recently that scholars have 
begun to realise that each of these types of culture has not 
grown and developed separately and independently, but that 
they have always had the most intimate contact with each 
other. 


— - — ^ 1 

* This paper forms the general subject of a series of five lectures, 
delivered by Dr. Irach J, S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph. D., as the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Research Lecturer of tto Institute for 1927. The 
lectures were delivered at the Institute premises on the 6th, 8th, 12th, 
•15th and 16th December 1927. 

1 I do nat make hei-e any ethnological or similar implications about 
race-typos and so forth. 
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Of these three^ Arya:p culture occupies the central position. 
Geographically it includes the lands of India and Iran. In 
the early days it extended much further in all directions. In 
the north it extended upto, and perhaps included within itself, 
the basins of the Oxus and the JaxArtes, while in the south it 
was always limited by the ocean. Eastwards it extended 
roughly upto the mountain ranges that constitute the province 
of Ferghana and thence the eastern limit is continued through 
the Pamirs and along the Himalayas upto the forest-clad huls; 
that form the western boundary of the valley of the Irrawady.. 
In the West, Aryan culture was certainly dominant upto* 
Mesopotamia, but during many centuries it extended much 
further through Asia Mmor right upto the shores of the 
Mediterranean. And from India it had extended at one time 
right across the Bay of Bengal into Burma and even in the 
far-off islands of the Malay Archipelago, while northwards it 
extended through Tibet right upto the borders of Gobi and 
the Siberian steppes. Roughly speaking, all to the east and 
north of Aryan culture may be called the region of Chinese 
culture while everything to the west and extending through 
Egypt^ right into the heart of Africa may be called Semitic. 

In the Aryan zone we find early two clear subdivisions, the 
Indian and the Iranian, of which the former has retained even 
to-day the ancient Aryan type of thought to a great extent, 
whereas the latter has been profoundly influenced throughout 
by the Semitic type. It would seem that at some very early* 
and prehistoric period of Asiatic history the Aryans drove in 
like a wedge from the north into Southern Asia, Before their 
advent the middle position between the Chinese and the 
Semites was occupied by races that were probably allied to the 
Dravidians and who had also cultural affinities with the pre- 
historic races of the Mediterranean basin. ^ The Indo-Aryans 
mixed completely with the aboriginal Dravidian element in 
India and, though it cost many generations of fierce fighting, 
in the end the two merged into one people with one culture 
and one sacred tongue. The sister people, the Irano-Aryans, 
came under the influence of the Semites as well as that of the 


8 Ancient Egyptian has now been definitely classified as a Semitic 
language. 

s Certain scholars see linguistic (as well as palaeographic) affinities 
between Cretan, Shumerian and Dravidian cultures^ The recent diS'- 
coveries at Mohenjo-Daro may probably unlock their secrets if Dravi- 
dian scholars apply their knowledge to the deciphering of these inscrip** 
tions, of course with the help of Shumerian scholars. 
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•earlier aboriginal races of Iran, such as the Elamites and others 
Unfortunately for us we have as yet had scarcely any idea of 
what the pre- Aryan civilisations in Iran were like. Some 
archeeologicai work has been done at Susa and several other 
•sites, but a sy^tcftnatic afchseological survey of the whole of 
Iran — especially of Eastern Iran — has yet to be undertaken. 

Each of these three main streams of Asiatic culture has had 
specific characteristics of its own as also the two sub-divisions 
of the Aryans. Beginning as one homogeneous type with 
very distinct and clearly marked characteristics these two types 
of culture — ^the Indian and the Iranian — ^have diverged in the 
course of their history to* a considerable extent. But still their 
fundamental unity has always remained prominent. It was 
not without reason that the Parsis sought and found refuge 
in India when their ancient empire was lost. 

If we look at the geographical position of these two branches 
of the Aryans^ some time about four or five thousand years 
ago,® we shall find the reasons for their subsequent divergence. 
We find at that time the united Aryans (Indo-Iranians) in 
the region now known as the Pamir Highlands and spreading 
outwards in three directions — east, south and west. Of course 
the topography as well as the climate of that region must have 
been markedly different in those days from what they are now. 
We know, for instance, that the course of the Oxus was widely 
different, and that the Caspian Sea was a much more extensive 
body of water and that the Sea of Aral, too, occupied a wider 
area ; indeed, some are of opinion that the two seas were one 
huge sheet of water about the period we are considering or per- 
haps very shortly before it. All this would mean that very ex- 
tensive changes of climate have occurred in that region since 
that period,® and that consequently the vegetation, the raiiffall 
and the capacity of the land for supporting large populations 
have also varied considerably. The movements of large bodies 
of men like these ancient Aryans have been regulated by causes 


4 Here again I mean merely people who have inherited a common cul- 
.tufal heritage. 

6 I provisionally accept the dates given by certain Oriental 
scholars for the furst Aryan incursions into India. But I must confess 
that I have personally great mistrust for all such dates. ^ A much better 
way would be to speak of succe-ssivt periods of culture without venturing 
to fix the exact m'iUenium B.C. 

6 Sykes in his History of Persia (2nd ed.), Vol. I, pp. U ff., has some 
extremely interesting observations to make on this point. 
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of various nature, which have not yet been clearly understood/ 
but one of these assuredly is a change of climate.^ In the 
present case the shrinkage of the Caspian and of the Sea of 
Aral and the consequent growing aridity of the surrounding 
regions formed an important reason for thb onward march 
of the Aryans. 

As to why the Aryans split up into two branches we may 
consider later on.^^ For the present we will accept the historical 
fact of their separation into two distinct nations. The Eastern 
or the Indian branch pushed on till they were stopped by the 
vast impenetrable forests to the east of KAmarhpa (Assam) 
and by the shores of the ocean in the ’south and the east. By 
the time they had reached thus far they had succeeded in 
completely absorbing the Dravidians and becoming culturally 
one homogeneous people —the Hindu. On the east they had 
contact with Chinese culture, but the natural barriars in the 
shape of impenetrable forests and huge rivers has made this 
contact slighter than that in other directions. 

The Western or Iranian branch had a comparatively smaller 
area to spread over, and they were stopped on the western edge 
of the Plateau of Ears by the great Semitic States which were 
then about to begin their history. We have recorded evidence 
to show that the Kassite dynasty of Babylon (circa B. C. 1925- 
1185) was of Aryan origin.^ And here the contact between the 
two races, unlike that in Eastern India, was very close and 
intimate, because there were no insurmountable barriers of 
nature on this side. Hence we see that Iranian culture came, 
from the very beginning of its history, into intimate contact 
with, and assimilated a considerable lot from other cultures, 
especially the Semitic, and that this influence is seen in every 
department of the life of Iran all throiigh her history. As 
Jastrow has very ably put it, It may be put down as an axiom 


7 If .we understand the 1st I'argard of the VenMddd as representing 
the lands that the Aryans colonised successively (as Tilak has suggested in 
his Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 301 ) this reason seems to have weighed 
as an important one on more occasions than one. 

B See below Lecture II. 

» It may be perhaps nearer the truth to say that the Kassites were 
an obscure people whose origin is not known at present. Some of the 
names associated with the period of their domination (e.g., the name of 
their Sun-god, Suryash) clearly point to Aryan associations. The Aryans 
also introduced the horse into Babylon, and they entered Babylon from 
tlie East. This is testified Vjy the i^bylonian name of the animal which 
signifies “ the ass from the E^t 
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that nowhere does a high form of culture arise without tho 
commingling of divers ethnic elements. Civilisation, like ther 
spark emitted by the striking of steel on' flint, is everywhere the 
result of stimulus evoked by the friction of one ethnic group 
upon another ”, 

The lata Professor Browne of Cambridge, in one of his talks to 
his Persian class, said that the Persian was essentially an aris- 
tocrat at heart v/hile the Arab was a democrat. The Professor 
might have with equal justice used the generic terms ‘‘ Aryan”^ 
and “ Semite ” instead of “ Persian ” and Arab”. The 
essence of Aryan culture lay in their social organisation — in 
the proper gradation of society into “ classes a sort of 
hierarchy in which each individual had his appointed place 
and in which each was expected to work out his share of the 
common weal. To the Aryan men were individually essentially 
different according to their position in life and in proportion 
to their abilitiesd^ None was useless, for each filled 
up a useful place in the body politic. The Semites, on the other* 
hand, rega-rded all men as essentially equal, and therefore they 
had no such well marked “ classes of society” as the Aryans had 
developed. With the Aiyan the watchword was Duty in whatever 
position the individual had been placed, with the Semite the 
watchword was Brotherhood.^^ 

The Iranians, therefore, coming into contact with the Semites, 
added ” brotherhood ” to their ancient ideal of “ duty”, and 
thus developed certain national characteristics which marked 
them out through all their history. Then again the Semitic 
mind was scientific and precise while the Aryan mind was more 
philosophical and speculative. Thus, here we see why the 
Iranian has been noted all through for practical philanthropy, 
and on the whole he has shown himself more practical — if you 
like, more worldy — than his brother of India. All historians 
from Herodotus onwards have noted the sturdy com monsense 
of the Iranians, their vigour and their practicality ; and these 
“ worldly virtues ” have been united to a mind deeply philoso- 
phical and capable of thinking out the deepest problems of 
human life. 


Quoted in Donald A. Mackenzie’s Indian Myth and Legend, p. v. 

I have purposely used this word in preference to “castes” be- 
cause of the undesirable implications in the meaning of the latter. 

12 Cf. (Bhagavad-QUd, iv, 13). C£. 

also xviii 41 . 

1^ These same two words might be used to describe the difierenco 
between the two groat religions, Hinduism and Islam. 
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In the early days of the Aryanisation of Iran there must 
have been struggles and at the same time a steady process of 
fusing together the Aryans with the aborigines must have also 
been going on. There are, however, hardly any records preserved 
of these struggles, except the few traditions regarding the fights 
of the early PeshdAdi monarchs against the dw8. Especially 
worth mentioning is the tale of Tehmurasp Divband, who 
conquered them and utilised their services in various useful 
arts they knew, and from whom the Iranians learnt the art of 
writing. Such tales clearly record the prehistoric struggles 
and the subsequent welding of two different cultures. We 
have similar traditions about the Aryans of India. Tilak 
has made another useful suggestion, worth examining in detail, 
that the sixteen lands mentioned in the first Fargard of the 
V^ndtddd may very possibly represent the route of the migration 
of the Iranian Aryans from their original Arctic Home.i^ 
Thus considered some fresh light may be thrown upon the 
cultural struggles of the early Iranian Aryans. 

One of the earliest people the Iranians encountered in the 
country were the Elamites, who had their capital at Susa. 
Their next contact was with Shumer and Akkad and later with 
Babylon. From these last the Aryans imbibed a vast amount 
of material culture and learnt a large number of useful arts. 
The Shdhndmeh mentions among others the art of building, 
and the art of writing. 

But the Persians were no slavish imitators. They assimilated 
and made their very own what they had adopted from the 
stranger, and impressed upon it the stamp of their genius. We 
see this quite clearly in the case of the adoption of the Semitic 
Cuneiform script of Babylon to the Aryan speech of Ancient 
Persia. Instead of an exceedingly complex system, where a 
sign may be phonetic, or may be a “ key- word '' or a determi- 
native, or may be a conventionalised abbreviation of an original 
picture, we find a well-thought out, well-arranged and relatively 
simpler syllabary consisting of some 40 symbols. Here we 
have an excellent example of a sturdier race of conquerors 
being overcome in the “ arts of peace ” by the weaker, if more 
cultured, subject races. 

The advent of Zarathushtra and theproclamation and 
acceptance of His message in Iran is a landmark in the 
history of the people. It was an event that changed utterly 
the trend and direction of Iranian History, .and gave to 
the Iranian mind an individuality all its own. It meant 


Tilak, loo. cit. 
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practically fixing once for all the essentially Aryan character 
and genius of the Iranian race. And this was no little service, 
for probably, at that period there was a real danger of the Aryan 
type being entirely swamped by the more advanced Semitic 
culture of Mesopotamia. * 

The rise of the Median power is the first historical record 
(if we except the Kassites) of Aryan domination over the land 
we now call Iran. With its overthrow by Kurush the 
Great (Cyrus), begins the first great Aryan Empire of Iran. It 
was under the Achsemenians, however, that Iran became the 
living bridge between Asia and Europe. And it was during 
this period that Iran gave to the world an entirely new and 
wonderful ideal of Imperialism. “ To leave the subject peoples 
their liberty, to tolerate their religion, to administer them in 
a spirit which identified their welfare with that of the whole 
Empire, was a policy at once skilful and moral, utterly unlike 
the cold cruelty of the A8S3n*ian*’.i® And the closer union of 
the Aryan and the Semite (not to mention the other races of the 
Empire) under the strong personality of the Great King, led 
to a system and to an organisation of the vast Empire such 
had never before been known in the world. Both Kurush 
and Dllrayavaush (Darius) were beyond doubt among the 
greatest figures in history ,t 7 and they both had before them 
the grand ideal “ of organising and unifying the world and giving 
it a reign not only of order, prosperity and peace — ^the Peace 
of the Great King — but of Justice Here we see the fusion 
of the best that was in the Aryan with the best that was in the 
Semite. The Achacmenians left an indelible mark upon the 
history of the Ancient world and upon the Roman Empire, 
and the influence of its political organisation remained alive in 
the West as well as in the East for centuries after the battles 
of Issus and Arbela. 


15 See Lecture II for further details. 

1® Henri Berr in his “ Foreword ” to Huart’s Ancient Persia and 
Iranian Civilisation^ p. xiv. 

17 Sykes roeaks of them in his History of Persia, I (2nd ed.) in the high- 
est ter,]ia8 ; of Kurush he says that “ Cyrus was indeed worthy of the title 

‘ Great ’ we, too, may feel proud that the first great Ayan whose 

character is known in history should have dhmlayed such splendid 
qualities*’ <p. 165) ; and of DUrayavaush he says, the number of great 

kings who have ruled over Persia is not small ; Darius is among the 

greatest of them all ; indeed, he ranks very high among the greatest 
Aryans of history.” (p. 194). 

1® Huart. loc. cit,. 
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With Alexander Greek culture invaded Persia and there was 
u temporary eclipse of the Aryan type. The immediate 
successors of Alexander were Greeks. But the Asiatic ParthianS 
were also markedly Greek in their art as well as in their outlook 
and sympathies, at any rate in the beginning.!^ The later 
Parthians, however, revived the Aryan Zoroastrian traditions, 
agaiij^o and under the Sasanians Aryan culture became 
dominant once more and Iran once again becomes the leader 
of the world and frankly Zoroastrian. 21 Of course by that 
time Iranian culture had no longer remained purely Aryan; 
for both Semitic and Greek cultures had left deep and lasting 
impressions upon it. 22 During the Sasanian period Iran gave 
to the world not only a proof of her military greatness and of 
the perfect organisation of her vast resources, but she also 
dominated the world of thought and ruled over the morality 
of the world first through Mithraism and then through the 
“ heresies’’ of Mani and Mazdak. 

The next phase in the history of Iranian Culture is the Islamic 
conquest. The new faith was evssentially Semitic, but under 
the vivifying touch of Iran the Islamic conquest of the world 
acquired a new meaning. The foundations of Islam are Semitic 
and Arabian, but most of the superstructure and most of the 
grandeur and beauty of that Faith is Aryan and Iranian. The 
deepest philosophy of Islam is but the Ancient Wisdom of Iran 
restated in the phraseology of the Quran. Here again we see 
the happy union of the Aryan and the Semite resulting in an 
uninterrupted stream of literature and philosopViy which has 
yet shown no signs of shrinking. 

And to-day also Iran stands unique in her position in Asia. 
After a i)eriod of political slack she has begun to rise once again. 
The first sign of this was given in the Gospel of the Bab and of 
His great disciple Beha-Ullah. And to-day Iran is quite awake 
and alert under her great ruler, Reza Shah. Indeed the whole 
of Asia is quickening with new life after a long period of com- 
parative quiet. Once again all her three types of culture are 


Their coins for a long period bore Greek legends. Many of these 
princes were famous as scholars of Greek and writers of no small ability 
in that language. 

20 Begun definitely under Valkhash (Vologeses) I., A. D. 51-77. 

2 1 The aryanising tendency can be very clearly marked in the transi- 
tions through which the book-language of the period passed — from the 
nlmost purely Semitic Huzvaresh to the completely ‘Aryan Pazend or 
Parsi. 

22 We sliould not forget the contemporary Roman civilisation. 
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showing signs of a renaissance. All her people are feeling s* 
new life surging through their veins. Iran is again desiring 
to acquire her rightful place among the great nations of the 
world. , V 

Iran is thirsting to-day for a restatement of her ancient 
Gospel of Zarathushtra, which combined within it the twin 
(Aryo- Semitic) ideals of “ Duty ” and “ Brotherhood’’. Iran 
is beginning to realise anew the value of the Message of her 
Greatest Son. She has invoked the help of us, Parsis, sole 
custodians of that Ancient Wisdom of Iran. Let us hope and 
pray that wo rise to the full heights of her expectations and 
that we are granted by God the inestimable privilege of render- 
ing this supreme service to the land of our Fathers. 


LECTURE 11. 

INDO-IRANIAN RELIGION AND THE REFORM OP 
ZARATHUSHTRA. 

Nowadays scholars are inclining more and more to the belief 
that the earliest stratum in the Vedic hymns represents a period 
when the Indo-Aryans were living outside India. In other 
words these hymns indicate a period when the Indians and the 
Iranians were living together, or, at any rate, when the separation 
between thexn was not quite complete. Wo can, therefore, 
form a very good idea of the religion and culture of the 
Indo-Iranian period by the study of the most ancient portions 
of the Veda, 

Of recent years many discoveries have led to a revision of 
the older views about the ancient homeland from which the 
Indo-European languages radiated. ^ The ancient theory of 
Max Muller and his school that this homeland was in the region 
of the Pamirs is now universally given up . 2 My personal 
opinion is that different scholars have pointed to different 
regions as the original home according to the language or 


1 I believe that linguistic affinities bind mankind far more closely 
than mere ethnic resemblances. Hence I think that linguistic divisions! 
of mankind deserve far more attention than they have hitherto received* 
Many an obscure problem of ancient history becomes clear by bearing 
this factor in mind.. Also to-day in India we see a clear demand fos 
“ linguistic provinces’*. 

2 This was very ably supported and explained by W. Geiger in blf 
famous OstiranischQ Kultur* 
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languages on which they have principally relied.^ Every 
branch of the Indo-European people (i.e., those who spoke 
Indo-European languages) possess traditions which point far 
to the north as their original home. But the Iranian people 
are practically the only branch who have expressly mentioned 
and unequivocally described that locality in the second Fargard 
of the Vendiddd. The description tallies with that given of 
the ‘‘ abode of the Gods ’’ in the Hindu PurdTjm, and it seems 
strange that no scholar except Tilak has drawn the obvious 
conclusions therefrom. 4 

Wherever the cradle-land ” of the Indo-Europeans may 
have been, we can be quite certain frOm all available evidence 
that the Aryans (i.e., the Indo-Iranians) remained together 
for many generations — probably many centuries ' after the 
other branches had gone away westwards and southwards. 
This led to the development of a certain distinct type, which 
may be called the Aryan type, and this type is to be marked 
out mainly by their mental and spiritual outlook upon things 
in general, and upon human society in particular. In short, 
the Aryans developed an ideal of hfe, which may be called the 
Aryan ideal and which we shall consider presently. 

As we have already seen above*^ we can never hope to lay 
down any definite date for these migrations but we may roughly 
indicate three successive periods : (1) the Indo-European, 
which goes back into such hoary antiquity that we have no 
document possible of that age, but only a vague tradition 
of common gods and of a homeland far to the north ; (2) the 
Aryan or Indo-Iranian period during which the undivided 
Aryan race lived together and evolved its special forms of 
religion and its special ideals of life ; and (3 ) the period of sepa- 
ration of the two races the Iranian and the Indian. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that these periods overlap each 

3 I have tried to give resumi^ of the more important of these theories 
in a Gujarati article entitled published in the monthly 

Oujardt (Bhfidra, Samvat 1929). 

^ The one great reason for missing the obvious conclusion seems to 
have been the fact that scholars identified the names of cities and coun- 
tries mentioned in the Vendiddd tradition with those existing in modem 
Iran. We must not forget that people emigrating to another land carry 
with them the names of the old localities they have left behind and rename 
their new settlements after the old ones. One excellent example of this 
is (for us Parsis) the name Sanjdn, an Iranian name with all its ancient 
memories of Iran. We also find LK)ndon and York, Cambridge and Ox- 
ford wherever the English people have colonised. 

s See Lecture I. 
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Other considerably, because obviously we cannot say that all 
the migrations took place in, as it were, one single wave. We 
have linguistic evidence, for example, to prove that the Balto- 
Slavic people as well as the Armenians remained together with 
the Aryans for a considerable period alter the others had left.* 
So also the separation of the Indians and the Iranians took 
place not in one move but gradually. Thus we get certain 
tribes completely Indianised and certain tribes completely 
Iranised living contemporaneously with tribes that were still 
^yan. The problem is extremely complicated by reason of 
its dii^tance in time as well as owing to the extreme paucity of 
ijhe evildence avaiable. 

As to the causes of the separation, the older view among 
scholars seems to have been that Zoroaster’s reform was not 
relished by a certain section and hence there arose some kind 
of religious strife between the two. I am rather inclined to 
believe that other causes had already been operating and that 
the separation had already begun and Zoroaster’s advent 
merely gave a decided and clear lead to the Iranian section 
and thus made the separation complete.® We may be justified 
in putting down Zoroaster’s date as somewhere after the earlier 
hymns of the Veda had been composed. As to whether there 
are actual allusions to Zarathushtra and to His great disciple 
Visht^spa (identified by Mr. S. K. Hodivala with I§tdSva of 
BV . i. 122, 13),^ I Would at present leave the question open. 
There is nothing inherently impossible in this suggestion and 
Vedic scholars® may one day give us more definite views upon 
this point. 

Another difficulty with regard to the fixing of the date of the 
Prophet of Iran, is the very remarkable fact that there is no 
mention whatever of Him in any contemporary documents. 
Scholars have been content to accept the traditional date 
given by Pahlavi writers. It is well known that Firdawsi in 
his ShdhrmmeW has based his narrative almost entirely , upon 
Pahlavi tradition. And if we count backwards from Sikandar 


® I disagree with those Scholars who see a mere gradual semantic 
change (i.e. a change of signification) in this mutual inversion of divini- 
ties between the Indians and the Iranians. These inversions are too funda- 
mental to have been caused by a mere semantic change. 

7 Indo- Iranian ReUgion, pp. 41-42. 

8 If we except 'the Rgveda reference mentioned just above. 

8 It would be exceedingly interesting to hunt out reference to Zoroaatev 
in the other Ndmehs and to see whether they agree in all details. 
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Itumi (Alexander the Great) according to the list of the Shdhnd* 
fneh upto Gushtdsp, son of Lohr^sp, we would get the generally 
accepted date. Egypt and Babylon were the leading civilised 
nations before recorded Iranian history begins, and surely 
such an event as the advent of a Prophet among a neighbouring 
people and the rapid growth of His religion would have been 
recorded by their assiduous chroniclers. Even Herodotus, 
who collects all manner of possible and impossible information, 
is silent on this point and does not even mention His name. 
Still more wonderful is the utter absence of His name in the 
numerous Achaemenian inscriptions. It is unthinkable that 
Darius should have failed to mention any whereto the great 
Prophet who had appeared at the court of his own father. The 
only conclusion we are warranted in drawing is that Hystaspes, 
the father of Darius, was certainly not Vishtaspa of the Pahlavi 
tradition.il 

Historical records of the Achaemenian age and of the age of 
the Successors of Alexander as well as of the Parthian times 
have clearly shown how unreliable Pahlavi sources are with 
respect to ancient Iranian history* They have mixed up the 
last rulers of the mythical (and prehistoric) Kay&nian dynasty 
with the later Achaemenians, and even there except for the 
last name or two there is hardly any agreement with the con- 
temporary inscriptions. Moreover the Pahlavi tradition has 
entirely forgotten the Parthians, a few of the names of the 
Parthian monarchs appear as the names of the Pahlawdnsi^ 
(knights) of the Kayani court. The reason for this utter confusion 
of tradition may be sought in two directions : (i) the almost 
complete destruction of the ancient libraries and chronicles 
after the burning of Persepolis, and (ii) the ultra strong 
Zoroastrian predelictions of the Pahlavi writers. The first 
led them to lose completely the thread of history and the second 
led them to ignore completely the non-Zoroastrian monarchs 
of Iran. 

My 'own personal view is that Zoroaster should be put several 
(probably many) centuries before the traditional date. If 
We accept the date of the Vedas, given independently of each 

His inscriptions are the most numerous as well as the most lengthy, 
fthd deal with the earlier history of his reign in great detail. 

Herodotus gives in detail a variety of anecdotes about Darius as 
Well as other rulers and yet he has not even mentioned the Prophet, 
jlurely only one conclusion is possible. 

The very Pahlawdn is derivable from Pdrihava (Parthian)* 
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other by Jacobi and by Tilak, I think that would suit ouF 
hypothesis better. For I have already pointed out that 
Zarathushtra should be put sometime after the composing of 
the earliest liyinns of the VedaA^ Linguistically, too, the 
Odthds must date •sometime before the later hymns of the 
Bgveda. 

As every great teacher has done, Zarathushtra, too, built 
upon the inheritance of the past. So he based his religion 
upon the ancienc Aryan beliefs of the people. It is not at all 
necessary here to give any details about that religion. It 
has been thoroughly dealt with by Mr. S. K. Hodivala in this 
very Institute^ and I myseK have also quite recently written 
about it.i^ But we must try to see what purpose was served 
by the advent of the Prophet. 

The Pahlavi tradition, though unreliable as to dates, is still 
very fairly acceptable as to the chief events of the Prophet's 
life and as to the state of societw at that time. Putting it 
in modern phraseology we find that the land was tom by 
internal strife, that each petty ruler and each petty province 
was trying to get on at the expense of its neighbours. Religion, 
too, under such conditions of self-seeking, of greed and of mutual 
jealousies, was as good as forgotten. At best each ruler wor- 
shipped his own particular local divinity and despised the rest, 
thus, as it were, setting the very gods at variance with each 
other.i^ In Ibis state of utter discord in both the spiritual 


13 Incidentally it would also explain why there is no mention ot 
Zoroaster in the Babylonian documents. For this date would put him 
very near the beginning of Babylonian history. Egypt was also at that 
time young and too far removed from Bactria to have oven heard of Him* 
When both these lands came in contact with the Aryans, the Babylonians 
soon after the time of Hammurabi, the Prophet was already an ancient 
memory. 

14 Government Research Fellowship Lectures delivered in 1923* 
Their subject was Indo-Iranian Religion. 

15 The Religion of Zarathitshtra, 1927. This matter has been 'dealt 
with in Chapter I. 

1 6 This is also the sort of sense one would gather from the complaint 
of Oeush Urvdn in Yas. xxix. 

17 It is exceedingly interesting to see in the legends of the conflicts 
of the gods a reflection of the conflicts of cities and rulers upon earth. 
The earlier struggles of the cities of Mesopotamia and the ultimate vic- 
tory of Babylon are clearly reflected in the legends of their gods and in the 
attainment of supreme sovereignty by Merodach, the god of Babylon. May 
not the earlier Hindu legends about the fighting between the Devas and 
the Asuras (note that they are mt called Bdksaaas) be also a reflection df 
Indo-lranian diflerences ? 
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and the material worlds, a leader of towering intellect and 
high spirituality was needed in order to set matters right. And 
such a leader was discovered in Zarathushtra, as our Pahlavi 
traditions tell us, as may also be inferred from the highly 
poetical account given at the beginning ot the first Odthd.^^ 
Zarathushtra’s great reform was based upon four fundamental 
principles : (i) the absolute supremacy of Ahura-Mazda, (ii) the 
foundation of all spiritual (and even material) progress upon 
Asha, (iii) the eternal conflict between Good and Evil, and 
(iv) the obtaining of salvation through work and through 
service of humanity. The Gdthds (especially Gd(hd ATiunavaiti) 
constitute our best authority on^ these fundamentals of 
Zoroastrianism. There are other matters as well dealt with 
by Zoroaster but they are of secondary importance.^ 

(i) The absolute supremacy of Ahura-Mazda. Among the 
Indo-Iranians there had always existed an idea that beyond 
all the manifested universe and the manifold powers of Nature, 
whom they all worshipped, there was One Supreme Eternal 
Being, who was the Lord, the Creator and the Father of all. 
We read in the Rgveda in one famous passage (i. 164, 46) : 

^ «f^stT I 

“ The Truth (is) one, the Wise in many ways do speak of it ; 
they call it Agni, (or) Yama, (or) M^tarisvan'\ 

This One Truth (ekam sat) was the repository of all that was 
good, of all that was moral and uplifting. This was the Ultimate 
Cause as well as the Goal of all Evolution. It is, indeed true 
that this was not the popular belief among the Aryans, but 
there can be no manner of doubt that such was the belief of the 
great Sages who composed and chanted the Vedic hymns. 
Each divinity was looked upon by them as but a manifestation 
of this Supreme Being, as but a phase of the manifold all- 
embracing activities of the Eternal God. And though in each 
individual hymn of the Vedas (as also of other sacred texts) 
the Power invoked was spoken of in superlatives,!^ still there 
was always in the backgroimd the steady idea that there was a 
Being higher and greater than any of these. 

Among the Aryan deities was one who, in the earliest records 
we possess, was regarded as the Supreme God — almost an equal 

18 Hd xxix. That chapter was originally the first chapter of the 
Akuncmbiti Odthd, while Hd xxviii was the second. 

This is kaown as hemtheism. 
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of the Great Creator Himself, This was Varuna, who physi- 
oaUy represented the sky and who has been often addressed 
as f^r 5T, (the Lord of Life, our Father). The 

fundamental moral concept of Asura Varuna^o was as the 
Lord of Righteousness, of 'Divine Law, of Purity, {asha^fta)- 
He was above all others the Lord of Righteousness {ashahe 
ratUy fiasya pati) and He represented the highest ethical icjeal 
of the Aryans. 

In course of time, as has happened to every nation, the, 
narrow-minded selfishness of human beings led to a quarrel 
between the votaries of these various “ subordinate gods ”, 
and the followers of first one and then of another began to bid 
for supreruacy. We can trace such a struggle even in the 
Veda between Varuna and Indra ; and we know that in later 
ages Varuna retired into the background and Indra became 
the King of Heaven. Rescuing the people from such a conflict 
of ideas was the principal task to which Zarathushtra addressed 
Himself. He had come to lead people back into the path from 
which they had strayed, and to remind them once again of the 
Supreme Being whom they had well nigh forgotten. So He 
took the greatest ideal the ancient Aryan pantheon had to offer 
— that of Asura Varuna — and declared Him — A hura — ^ to be 
the Supreme Lord of the World and of Iran. Henceforth Ahura 
was to be the greatest of all. He was no longer Varuna the 
Sky-god, but one aspect of the Supreme, although grand beyond 
all human conceiving, but He was the Supreme, the Father of 
the Universe. So great was the force of the Teacher that ever 
since His time His followers have clung to this one fundamental 
teaching in His message. They have always adored Ahura ; 
and even though in outward seeming they have honoured 
other deities, still the idea of Ahura being the Supreme God 
has remained fundamental in every hymn and in every cere- 
monial. Every prayer and hymn begins with the name of 
Ahura — xhwioQra ahurahe mazddo, “ propitiation unto Ahura-* 
Mazda 


2*0 Of course asura is here used in the original sense of “ the Lord of 
Life”. The word is derived from o«m (life) and the suffix-m (^^Tiitney, 
Sanskrit Grammar, § 1226). Note that this word has been used through- 
out the earlier Vedic hymns in a good sense. The Amarakoia gives the 
word pUrvadeva (earlier god) as a synonym for asura, thus embodying thia 
ancient tradition. . The word sura in Sanskrit means “ god ”, but it is a 
later derivative from asura, derived by “ false analogy ” and by “ folk- 
etymology”. No doubt the fancied connection with svar (heaven) and 
etiryd (sun) helped to fix the new meaning. 
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The worship of this Supreme Being by Himself and in all His 
transcendant greatness could not be carried on for a long time 
without being degraded to some sort of anthropomorphism 
or idolatry. The average human mind is not capable of grasping 
such infinite vistas as are opened out by the contemplation of 
the One Eternal. So the Prophet in His wisdom pointed out 
six Aspects of the Eternal as worthy of meditation and worship. 
We shall revert to this point in the next lecture, but it is here 
enough to point out that these six, though called the Ameshd- 
Spentds (the Holy Immortals), are themselves abstractions and 
as such are incapable of anthropomorphic treatment. So we 
find that although in later ages idolatry was practised in Iran, 
we never ha\re any hint whatsoever of an anthropomorphic 
representation either of Ahura-Mazda or of His Holy Immor- 
tals. 21 Their very concepts are incapable of being dragged 
down to the physical plane. They did suffer degradation, 
but never that extreme form of being represented in the 
human shape. 


(ii) The foundation of all spiritual progress upon Asha, The 
idea of Asha {Rta) was a very ancient Aryan idea. It is among 
the most highly spiritual ideas that have been conceived by 
humanity. Scholars brought up along methods of modern 
anthropology may wonder how we could postulate that such 
a highly spiritual idea existed among the Aryans of those 


31 I am well aware that European scholars have spoken of the image 
of Ahura Mazda at Bohistun and elsewhere. But I am in this respect of 
opinion that these figures do not represent the Supreme. There is no 
warrant for such a belief in any of the A vesta texts. Aredvi-sfira Ana- 
hita had had her images as testified by Gret^k writers, and they are sup- 
ported by the elaborate description given of her physical appearance and 
dress in the Ahdn Yaslit (Yt. v.7,64, 78 and 126-129). Similarly the elabo- 
rate descriptions of the physical appearance of Mithra and of Verethra- 
ghna also point to the existence of the images of these Yazatas. Some 
Parsi scholars are of opinion that the winged figure represents the Fravashi 
(of the monarch over whom it hovers ?). May I venture the suggestion 
that this winged figure represents the Kavaim~^‘^ar9n6 or the Royal 
Glory of ancient Iran. The wings may ha ve been merely a conventional 
development from the rays coming out of a disc (like the winged disc 
of Rd in Egypt). The human figure in the centre of the disc is copied 
from the figures of Asshur on Assyrian standards, where also it typified 
the might of Assyria (see next Lecture). Geldnor in his essay on “A vesta 
Literature ” in the Avesta Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Studies in 
Honour of the late Shams-uUUlama Dastur Peshotonji Behramji Sanjana, 
M.A., Ph.D.t p. 60, speaks of an imago of Vohu-Man6 also. But I 
regard this as a rather far fetched idea. 
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early times.^® But we must never forget that there is a 
spiritual government of the world and that humanity has in 
all ages (oven in the so-called “ primitive times ” ) produced 
great men far advanced in spirituality, t ho have shown to the 
people the right path. These men were not mere “ medicine- 
men ”,*wise magicians, soothsayers or even philosophers. They 
had dived into theit inmost being, they had succeeded ‘in 
finding what aU humanity has been searching after ever since 
its creation. And when these Sages (the Iranians called them 
Eatua and the Indians called them Eiahia)'^^ spoke they spoke 
with a fullness of Wisdom and Spirituality that we ordinary 
mortals (even the most learned amongst us) can have no 
conception of. So when we tackle religious history wo must 
beware of applying the methods of ordinary cultural history 
to it. Of course, what is called folk-religion is always on a 
much lower level, but when we deal with great Ilishis of the 
past like Zarathushtra, we must regard Him to be far above 
ordinary humanity. So we find in the history of every great 
religion that it is at its most spiritual level in the days of its 
Founder. Religions never improve with the passage of time 
but rather degenerate into superstition under the influence of 
folk superstitions, and this is the reason why there have been 
Reformers and Prophets from age to ageM All such Great 
Sages always reiterate the same fundamental Truths. Only they 
clothe them in words suitable the people and the age they 
are iaddressing. Their one claim always has been that They 
come “ not to destroy but to fulfil”. And so Zoroaster came 
to fulfil the great Aryan ideal of Asha (Bta) and to emphasise 
it once again for the Iranian branch of the Aryans. Asha to 
Zarathushtra meant the Will of God, the Plan along which the 
whole world is evolving. Tennyson was truly divinely inspired 
when he wrote of 

“ That God who always lives and loves, 

One God, one Law, one Element, 

And one far-off divine Event, 

To which the whole Creation moves 


22 • Similarly the late Prof. Mills at one place wondered how such 
lofty spirituality could be found at such an early date as in the Gfi<th&s 
of Zarathushtra. 

33 I believe that both the words ratu and fsi are cognate. See my 
paper on the subject in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Siher Jubilee Volumes, 
III. 2, pp. 143 fE. . 

3t. As very clearly enunciated in the BhcLgavad-Gitd* (iv. 6). A great 
Prophet like Zarathushtra is in a very real sense an incarnation of the 
Divmt. 
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and this is the Asha that Zarathushtra sought to teach to huma* 
nity. The prime duty of each man was to move along the path 
of Asha, for thus alone could he work out God’s plan, and through 
this Asha could he one day hope “to bp in constant com- 
panionship with Him The Path of Asha is the only path, 
all others are false paths.®® 

(iii) The eternal conflict between Oood and Evil. Treading 
the path of Asha implies fighting for Right and Truth, com- 
bating Wrong and Falsehood wherever they are to be found. 
This opposition, so obvious in our world, between Good and 
Evil has been accepted as inevitable, by all Teachers of religion, 
but few have attempted to give a consistent explanation of it. 
Zoroaster was one of these few and certainly He was one of the 
earliest who in clear wqrds gave this explanation. As a theory 
of the why and the wherefore of the Evil we observe around us 
it leaves very little room for dissatisfaction, provided we get 
at the very root of the Prophet’s teaching. Later accretions 
and later limitations have sadly distorted the original teaching 
of the Master as contained in the Gdthds, and have given a 
clearly dualistic appearance to the faith of Old Iran. The 
teaching of Zarathushtra is emphatically not dualistic in its 
essence. He says in the Gdthd Ahunavaiti (Yas. xxx. 4) that 
in the beginning of things there were two Spirits created by 
Mazda, who, in their turn, created, the one Life and the^ other 
Not- Life.®® This is the very essence of Zarathushtra’s ex- 
planation. Life and Not-Life, Spirit and Matter, constitute 
the two worlds in which the Twin Spirits, created by Mazda, 
function. In other words, at the time of manifestation Divme 
Energy flows as it were through two channels, that of Spirit 
(Life) and that of Matter (Not-Life) ; and their interaction 
creates all the Universe that we see around us. 2 ^ But both 
are emanations of the Divine Energy. With a limited outlook 
one may wonder how the Lord, who is the Essence of all 


35 . harmm Qwd haXma (Hoshbam, Yas. lx. 12). 

26 aivd pantdo yd ashahc vispe anyaishdm apantdm (Colophon to the 
Yasna.) 

27 The epithet “ created by Mazda” {MaddaBdtd) is not found in the 
G&ithic text refejred to here, but it is found elsewhere used of the Twin 
Spirits. 

28 at-cd hycU td him Mainyd 
jamUim paourvtm, 

dazdi gaim-cd ajyditim’Cd. {Yas. xxx. 4.) 

29 Compare the doctrine of the Yoga Philosophy of Inc^ where the 
whole universe is declared to be created by the interaction of Prakrtt 
and Pur us a who have been created by livara. 
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Goodness, could create Evil at all. But a widening of spiritual 
experience and a broader spiritual outlook teaches us that 
what we name “ Evil ” is really speaking negative. The Master 
himself has used a negative term a-jyditi {Not- Life) to describe 
the creation of evfl.30 And being negative it is relative only, 
affecting us in exact proportion that the good within us lies 
dormant. Hence the need of treading the Path of x\sha, 
BO that we may come out of the shadow of Evil into the full 
blaze of Gk)od, where the Lights Eternal from the Throne 
of God Himself are shining. 

(iv) Obtaining salvation through work and through service 
of humanity, A perfect man is one who has developed both 
his mind and his heart, and is at the same time actively fighting 
the battle of Asha, who, in other words, is engaged in doing good 
to the world. Ancient Sages have laid down three paths — 
rather three methods of treading the Path of Asha, which is the 
only path, — viz., that of Knowledge (Jndna-mdrga), that of 
Devotion (Bhakti-mdrga)^ and that of Service or Active Work 
(Karma-mdrga), All religions have in some way or other 
spoken of these three, but each religion has specially emphasised 
one of them. The Iranian nation being a nation of active 
workers and warriors it was the Path of Action that was the 
most congenial to them and hence the emphasis the Prophet 
laid upon that. Every Zoroastrian has to be active and helpful 
to others. To care for others and to share with others less fortu- 
nate, the blessings bestowed by God upon us such was the ideal 
Zarathushtra put before Ancient Iran. And even to-day, 
in spite of all the distortions that have come upon their religion, 
the Zoroastrians have been trying to practise this last ideal at 
least. That I believe is the secret of our being allowed to 
exist in the world at all. As long as we Parsis keep to this 
ideal given to us by Zorathushtra, we may be sure that Ahura- 
Mazda will not forsake us. For our holiest prayer, the Yathd- 
ahU-vairyo has promised “ the Strength of the Lord for (all) 
such as give succour to the poor”.^^ 

30 Hence I have preferred the negative rendering of this word to the 
positive one (“ death ** or “ destruction ”) used by other translators. 
The idea of Angro-Mainyu in Zoroastrianism may be profitably compared 
with* the idea of Mephistpohelea given by the greatest genius of Europe, 
Goethe, in his last and greatest work, Faust. 

31 The region of the anayre raocdo mentioned in HdS. Nash {Yt. xxii. 
16) and elsewhere. 

3 3 This is the third and the last line of the prayer. The word “ poor ” 
is here to be understood in the widest sense possible, and should include 
those who are lacking in anything that we, through the grace of God, 
possess. 
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LECTURE m. 

ELAM, BABYLON AND EGYPT. 

As already hinted in the last lecture, Zoroaster in giving 
His message based it upon the ancient Aryan belief. Indeed, 
as we have seen, He revived and re-asserted the fundamental 
principles of the ancient Aryan Faith. But, it must be re- 
membered, He was not at that period addressing the original 
homogeneous Aryan people, limited both in numbers as well 
as in the extent of their territory. He was addressing all the 
people of Iran. We may even go further and say that His 
message had a value for the whole of humanity and for all 
time. So it is not so surprising that He incorporated several 
important ideas from non-Aryan sources as well. A migratory 
and active people like the ancient Aryans could not be expected 
to remain long unmixed with or uninfluenced by other nations. 
In Iran they necessarily came into direct intimate contact with 
at least two great races of antiquity, the Turanian stock of the 
Elamites and the Semetic people of Babylon.! Besides these 
two there were certainly points of contact (though less intimate 
than those of the first two) with the Eg3rptians, the Hittites and 
various other nations as well. 

A great deal of such influence is to be found in what might 
be termed “ popular religion ’’ and belief. With the Founder 
the matter stands on an entirely different plane. As far as the 
religion founded by Zoroaster is concerned we may say that 
we should look for foreign influences not so much in the 
actual preaching of Zarathushtra (as contained in the Gdthds) 
as in the later developments seen in what is called the “ Younger 
Avesta”. Because it was only when the purer aspects of the 
Prophet’s teaching were beginning to be forgotten that the 
more “ popular ” beliefs and the older favourite deities of the 
‘‘ folk-religion ” could again become prominent. So it is in 
the later Zoroastrianism that we must look for comparisons 
with the other religious systems of antiquity. It is certainly 
a hard task to disentangle what may be called the “ basic 
Aryan element ” from the extraneous elements derived from 
non-Aryan sources. Nor, in the absence of definite dates 
and of definite information regarding the migrations of different 


1 I have not here mentioned the Shumerians who had preceded the 
Babylonians, for the latter had derived all their culture and especially 
their religion from the former. Moreover the actual contact between the 
Aryans and the Babylonians began after the greatness of Shumer had 
passed away. 
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rftces in that«region, could we definitely say that a particular 
belief was borrowed by one religion from another. So all we 
may do in our present state of Imowledge is to point out some 
of the outstanding resemblances between Zoroastrianism 
and some of these ancient* religions. We shall here deal with 
three of them, (t) Elamite, {ii) Babylonian and {Hi) Egyptian, 
because these were the three peoples with whom the Iranians 
had well authenticated contacts. We will only mention the 
various points from these religions and leave out the corres- 
pondences frojn Zoroastrianism which are well-known to all 
students of Zoroastrianism. 

As regards the Hittites. our knowledge at present is not yet 
sufficiently well established to enable us to arrive at any definite 
conclusions. Of course it would be imthiiikable that two 
great people could exist side by side without influencing each 
other very materially. 

(i) The religion of Elam, Elam was the home of the earliest 
civilisation in the land now known to us as Persia. All ancient 
civilisations have tended to grow along river valleys. And 
this ancient culture of Elam grew along the valley of the Karun 
river. The remains found there date back to a period con- 
siderably earlier than B. C. 3000. In fact at that date we 
find a fairly settled type of culture in that region and the various 
cities holding active intercourse with the city states of Lagash 
and Ur in Mesopotamia. The name of the country, Elam^ 
signifies mountain ’’ and refers to its chief characteristic. 
One of the districts of Elam which afterwards rose into pro- 
minence was Anzan or Anshan. This district became the 
supreme district of the land and the capital Susa was situated 
in it. This district was the homeland and the principality of 
the Achaemenians ; and Kurush, in the beginning of his career 
calls himself King of Anshan.” In a tablet dated B. C. 
549 he bears this title, whereas in B. C. 546 he is styled the 

King of Persia”.^ 

About the language of early Elam we have comparatively little 
information. There have been inscriptions found belonging 
to. the Elamites, but they have not been very clearly deciphered. 
What little could be read shows us that Elamitic culture had 
been considerably influenced in the earlier days by Shumer 
and Akkad and by Babylon later on. The Elamites were 
looked down upon as rude mountaineers by the more civilised 
city dwellers of* Mesopotamia. 

3 Sykes, History of Persia (2nd ed.), vol. I, p. 143. 
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About their religion we have very little information. It 
seems to have been profoundly influenced by that of Babylonia, 
with which land Elam had connections since prehistoric days. 
There are certain striking points about the religious system of 
the Elamites which show that the development of this religion 
follows almost exactly the lines along which Babylonian religion 
also developed. Each city had its own tutelary deity, and 
ultimately when the city of Susa in Anshan became supreme 
in all Elam, its god In-Shmhnak (the Lord of Susa) became 
the supreme deity of Elam.^ In-Shushnak is referred to as 
dwelling in a forest sanctuary which was sacred and to which 
only the priests and the Mng were admitted. This deity 
possessed in many respects the characteristics of the Supreme 
Godhead, but there were other gods worshipped as well. In 
fact most of the other deities were the same as in Shumer and 
Babylon. Some of these subordinate deities were evidently 
personifications of abstract qualities one of the most notable 
of these was the deity referred to as ‘‘ the son of Shamash (the 
Sun),® who was accompanied by two ministers, Kithu (Righte* 
ousness) and Misharu (Justice).® This constitutes a remarkable 
anticipation of the “ personified abstractions of Zoroastrian 
Theology’ 

Another remarkable point with regard to the religion of 
Elam is that the word for ‘‘ god ” was nap. And the word 
as . written down is the character of “ god 
doubled. “ Whether there is any signification in the fact 
that nap is the character of ‘ god ’ doubled is uncertain, but if 
admitted its fundamental principle would appear to be dualistic 
— ^probably male and female”.^ I am personally inclined to 
accept this suggestion, and in that case, here, too, we may 
compare it with the so-called “ dualism ” of Zoroastrian theology. 


8 Exactly like Bol-Merodach (Marduk) of Babylon, who from being 
the tutelary deity of a city became the supreme God of the Babylonian 
panthebn. 

4 Cf. doAndy ciahti etc. in the Avesta. 

8 Shamai^, the Sun-god of Babylon, first rose to prominence in the 
days of Hammurabi. 

8 Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, s. v. Elamites. I 
must also warn the readers against drawing any hasty conclusions from 
the apparent similarity of the names Misharu and Mithra. With the whole 
idea described here compare RSl, the Sun-god of Egypt, who was the 

King of Right and Truth”. 

7 ISastings, loc. cit. 
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As regards the priesthood of Elam, it was, as in Babyloti, 

both powerful and wealthy, and although we have as yet 
but little information as to the details of Elamite culture and 
ritual, it is clear ^that in many features they bore i general, 
resemblance to the Babylonian rites’’.^ 

The most significant and the most striking point of resem- 
blance between Zoroastrianism and the religion of Elam was 
that “ associated with Shushinak were six other deities of the 
first rank, giouped in two triads”,® The resemblance with 
Ahura-Mazda and His six Holy Immortals, “ grouped in two 
triads ” lo is too striking. to be accidental. We know nothing 
of these beyond the names, but some scholars seem to regard 
one of these — Amman Kasibar — as equivalent to Memnon 
of the Greeks, perhaps to Vohu-Man&. 

We have seen in the last lecture that Zoroaster allowed 
Ahura-Mazda to be worshipped also in His six aspects — the 
Holy Immortals — and we know that often we get mention in 
the Avesta of the seven Amesha-Spentas counting Ahura 
Himself as primtis inter pares. Occultism speaks of the “ seven 
divine rays”, and as the Holy Immortals have been regarded 
as “ personifications”, it might be exceedingly interefis,ting to 
work out the correspondences. We may also hope that further 
research may let us know something more about the six deities 
‘‘ of the first rank ” associated with the Lord of Susa”. 

{ii) The Religion of Babylonia. Under this head we have 
to include a large number of varied beliefs scattered through 
a considerable area and developing through many centuries. 
In the earliest days we find a large number of city states in the 
region of Mesopotamia each with its own particular deity. 
Gradually we find that among all the cities Babylon grows 
the greatest in power and absorbs the rest under its 
political supremacy. “ From time immemorial politics had 
changed the government of heaven when changing that of 
earth So we find that corresponding to the rise of Babylon 


8 Sykes, op. cit., pp. 64-55,1 

9 Ibid. 

10 Asha-Vahishta, Vohu-Man6 and Xsha^ra-Vairya form the “ male ” 
triad, while Spanta-Armaiti, Haurvatat and Amoretatat make up the 

female ” triad. • 

11 This is a mere guess. 

12 Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, pp* 74-75. 
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the tutelary deity of that city — Bel-Merodach — comes into 
supreme power. Originally he was the Sun-god, representing 
more especially the Sun in the spring season, which is associated 
with the renewal of life in nature. , In a country like Mesopo- 
tamia, which depends for its life and fertility upon the great 
streams fed by the snows of the northern mountains, the spring 
season and the growing power of the sun were naturally 
associated with the life-giving floods of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. Hence the Sun-god of Babylon became the Life-giver, 
and when Babylon grew to be the sovereign power, Merodach 
became the Lord of Heaven and the Sovereign of all the other 
gods. The worship of Merodach later on verged very close 
upon monotheism and, helped in later centuries by the Jewish 
idea of Jehovah, gave a clear monotheistic lead to all Semitic 
faiths. We are told that Kurush the Great when he conquered 
Babylon worshipped at the shrine of this great deity, There 
was certainly a political motive behind this, but we must 
not therefore conclude that Kurush was not true to the Mazda- 
yasnan faith of his fathers. The state of Babylonian theology 
at that period shows quite clearly that Bel -Merodach held a 
position very nearly identical with that of baga vazarka Aura- 
mazda whom the Great Conqueror worshipped, i® 

Among the sister-people of Assyria we find corresponding 
to Bel- Merodach the great god Asshur,who also was solar in' 
his origin. The figure of Asshur stands out very clearly and 
prominently in their inscriptions ; and, as befits a warrior 


13 Bel (or Baal) means “ Lord or “ Master.’’ The female deities 
were called Baalat. 

14 The Semites throughout all their dispersals and vicissitudes were 
always ready to keep up their ethnological and linguistic bonds and 
they clung very tenaciously to their l)eliefs and ritual. Hence we see a 
clear family resemblance between the various ideals developed among the 
Semites in various parts of Western Asia. The monotheism, so strongly 
emphasised by the Jews and later copied by Christianity and Islam, 
was doubtless represented in Babylon by the worship of Bel-Merodach. 

15, In the “Cylinder of Cyrus” it is definitely stated that Merodach 
gave the rule over Babylon to “Cyrus, King of the city of Anshan.” 
(Syles, op. cit., pp. 160 f.) Cf. also the account given in the Bible, Isaiah, 
xlv. 

16 Exactly similarly among the Semites of Syria was developed the 
idea of the deity Baal-Shamin. He was named by the Romans Jupiter 
Caelfiatis and by the Greeks iitvs Ovpdvaio^ Cumont, op. cit., pp. 127 
f., algo pp. 266 f., notes 69 and 70). 
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nation, Asshur is the Lord of Battles, The other gods were, 
as it were, mere attributes of Asshur. We can understand the 
remaining Assyrian gods if we regard them as lesser Asshurs, 
so to speak, as broken lights of the great god of battle and 
co^uest His ‘origin is clearly seen in his symbolic re- 
presentation in Assyria. He was not symbolised by a statue 
or an idol, but was represented by a disc enclosed with two 
wings. 20 Above the disc or enclosed within it was often the 
figure of a warrior with a bent bow and arrow. 21 The meaning 
of the name Asshur is the “ gracious god or the “ good 
god 

Both Bel-MerodaCh and Asshur stand for the moral ethicAl 
principle of goodness fighting against evil ; and both were, 
as we have seen, originally solar deities and as such t3Tified 
the One Creator of all. In this respect they were as near as 
possible to the idea of Ahura-Mazda who was “ the greatest 
of the gods ”.22 To the Aryan mind it was not at all difficult 
to perceive that the same Great Being was intended by the 
Semites when they spoke of Bel-Merodach or of Asshur, as they 
themselves did when they spoke of Ahura-Mazda. In later 
days we find the Zoroastrian clergy showing a very narrow 
typ® dogmatism. This undoubtedly is the result of being 
in long contact with the Semitic priesthood of Babylon, both 
!!|ioially as well as intellectually. The Semite ‘‘has done so 
much to systematise religions, ancient and modern. The 
Semite cannot content himself with half-truths. It is essential 
to his very life that he must feel himself upon sure religious 
ground. He hates doubt and despises the doubter. At an 


17 In Iran the tutelary deity of the Achaemeniana and the Parthiana 
was Mi^ra and that of the Sasanians was Vorethraghna (BehrAm), and 
they were both Lords of Battles. 

18 Cf. the use of the word ahwrdofr^hd (plu. of ahura) in the Avesta. 

19 Lewis Spence, The Myths oj Babylonia and Assyriat p. 206. 

20 Like Ra of Egypt. 

21 Spence, loc. cit., gives some very good illustrations. This is ex- 
actly what we have at Behistun and elsewhere. But in the Iranian 
sculptures the winged figure either holds a chaplet instead of the bow and 
arrow, or else has one hand raised in benediction. In the case of Asshur 
the figure very likely stood for the Assyrian people enclosed within the 
protecting embrace of their God. Similarly at Behistun and elsewhere 
in Iran the winged disc may have symbolised the Glory of the Lord and 
the figure within may have represented Iran. The whole may thus have 
symbolically represented the Kavaim Xf>ar9nd (the Royal Glory) of Iraxi. 
described in the Zdm Yaaht. 

22 ma^Uta bagdnAm (Inacriptioa of Xerxes at Van). 
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early time in Ms ancient career he had so securely systematised 
religion as to supply the earliest instances of pure dogma. There 
followed the relentless abjuration of all the troublous circum« 
stances of mistrust. A code founded upon the rock of unques- 
tioning faith was instituted, and in the religious system of 
Babylonia and especially of Assyria we observe a portion of 
the process of evolution which assisted in the upbuilding of a 
narrow yet highly spiritualised system. ’’ ^3 

This narrowness and this bigoted dogmatism we shall note 
in Zoroastrianism especially in the Sasanian days and with it 
a great many customs and beliefs which had obtained in Baby- 
lonia ages before its conquest by Kurush the Great. 

The doctrine of the Two Spirits preached by Zarathushtra 
was interpreted in popular religion as a species of dualism. 
The idea of evil being the creation of a great and good God is 
not exactly understandable by the average human mind ; and 
it is therefore much easier to make the Evil Spirit responsible 
for all the ills we see around us and thus to make the Evil 
One a sort of Arch -Opponent of God. In every mythology 
there are conflicting hosts of gods and demons, typifying the 
moral conflict of good and evil in our world, and it is generally 
“ the greatest of gods ” who leads the hosts of heaven against 
the forces of the demons led by the Evil One. Thus, in the 
Veda we find Indra fighting against the demons led by V|^ra ; 
and later on in the PuraTj^bs we have Visnu incarnating from 
time to time to fight against demon-kings like Hiranya- 
ka§iipu and RAvana. In Babylonia we find similarly the epic 
fight of Bel-Merodach with Tiawath, the Fiend of Darkness, 
the Spirit of Chaos and Negation. With Tiawath are ranged 
hosts of demons ; and we find these terrific beings delineated in 
Babylonian tablets. Next the idea grew of erecting barriers 
against these evil hosts. This could be done in two ways : 
(1) by various kinds of purificatory ceremonies and (2) by other 
sorts. of ceremonies intended to propitiate these evil ones. In 
Babylon both these methods seem to have been followed. To 
a Zoroastrian, however, the second method would be unthink- 
able, 24 for being a fighter himself on the side of the Good 


22 Spence, op. cit, p. 205. 

24 The Yezidis even to-day in Persia have a regular ceremonial for 
Devil-worship, in order to propitiate His Sable Majesty (see Browne, A 
Year among the Persians, p. 622, also Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, 
pp. 10-14). 
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spirit, he could never have dreamt of temporising in any way 
with the So he would entrench himself behind purifi- 

cations and Washings and ceremonial purity. Of course such 
ideas border very close upon what is called magic and popular 
superstitions. 

These ceremonials and purifications erected barriers against 
1)he hosts of Evil during man’s mortal life. But far greater 
precautions were needed to prevent the soul from falling into 
their hands aft^ death. Hence arose the need of an elaborate 
death ceremonial in which an important place was given to 
t? e “ confession and repentance This corfession was usually 
to be repeated just before death. This custom was followed 
by most of the ancient nations, among them by both the Baby- 
lonians and the Egyptians. 2 ® Under these influences the 
custom of repeating the death-bed PaUt arose among the 
Zoroastrians, and if by any chance a person had no opportunity 
of confessing his sins before death some near relation had to 
repeat it instead immediately afterwards. 

For the holy soul, who had lived his life upon earth in accord 
with the behests of religion and in fighting the good fight, there 
was in the Babylonian religion the promise of ‘‘ blessed im- 
mortality After death such souls ascended through seven 

spheres and “penetrated into the eighth heaven to enjoy 
everlasting happiness as a subtle essence.” ^ 8 At the gates 
of each of the. o he had to give the appropriate password so 
that it may open out to him, and in this he was assisted by a 
psychopomp us or “ a guide of souls ”, who accompanied him 
throughout during this heavenward journey. 

26 The Iranian word druj (O. Per dratiga) is the same as the Skt. 
druh and means lit. “ the enemy ” (cf . Satan). It personified the Evil and 
in the G§,th§« it is the word used more often than any other to signify evil. 
“ This personification of the Avestan Druj in the Persian drauga, found, 
•as we should expect, no correspondence in the Babylonian thought. How 
strikmgly is this seen in the contrast between dran^a dahyauvd vasiy abava 
(Druj dominated the province) and the lame Babylonian version paP-sa-a^ 
iu ina mdtdti lu ma-du i-mi-du (in the land lies became numerous), Beh. i. 
10.” (Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon^ s.v. drauga, p. 103.) 

26 With the latter it was a ** negative confession ”, see below. 

27 The Zoroastrian term PaUt (from paiti-i) literally means “ tunung 
back (from m) Here the comparison should be with the PaUt Bavdn-m 
which is recited for the dead with much the same purpose. 

28 Cumont, op. cit., p. 126. 

20 According t6 the Egyptian belief the soul of the dead after having 
passed through the weighing ceremony passes on into the realm of Osiris in 
exactly similar fashion. 
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The most important contribution of Babylon to the beliefs 
of the world was undoubtedly the science of astrology. 

“ Astrology^ bom on the banks of the Euphrates ”, was carried 
to every land and profoundly influenced even the ancient 
faith of Egypt. The essential ide^ underlying this science 
was the principle of sympathy between this and the heavenly 
worlds. “ As above so below ” was one of the great maxims 
of the ancient world. The inexorable march of the stars across 
the sky and the absolute regularity of the movements of the 
planets held out a promise of order and method and pointed 
to a Directing Mind and thus brought a ray of light and hope 
into the turmoil and strife of our earthly life. The Babylonians 
had observed the heavens for centilries and had arrived at 
extremely correct calculations about the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. They also had a system of “ big years ” 
and their world-periods extending over 432,000 years remind 
us irresistibly of the Hindu yiigas. The Babylonians had 

proved that the mind of man could not only follow the 
motions of the stars through enormous periods of* time but 
could even predict their exact position at any moment. The 
completion of a cycle meant naturally a repetition of all that 
had gone before on the face of the heavens as also upon the 
earth below. Hence the power of predicting what would happen . 

Very early this science allied itself with religion and soon 
a Chaldaeo -Persian doctrine grew up that “ a bitter neces- 
sity compelled the souls, that dwell in great numbers on celestial 
heights, to descend upon this earth and to animate certain 
bodies that are to hold them in captivity. In descending to 
the earth they travel through the spheres of the planets and 
receive some quality from each of these wandering stars, 
according to its position. Contrariwise, when death releases 
them from their carnal prison, they return to their first habita- 
tion, providing they have led a pious life, and if as they pass 
through the doors of the superposed heavens they divest them- 
selves of the passions and inclinations acquired during their 
first journey, to ascend finally as pure essence to the radiant 
abodfe of the gods. There they live forever among the eternal 
stars freed from the tyranny of destiny and even from the 
hmitations of time. ^3 


30 W© find the influence of Babyloniarn astrology in such everyday 
words like, “ martial ”, “ jovial ”, “ lunatic ” etc. 

31 The “bigyjsar” corresponds to the “year of the dewoa (gods) 
among the Hindus. 

32 The name Ohaldaea is her© used in the sense of Ancient Babylonian 
88 Cumont, op. oit., pp. 177-178. 
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Associated with this was the identification of many of the 
ancient gods with the various stars and planets. Star- worship 

thus grew out of it. In the case of some, like Sirius, there 
was a distinct admixture of seasonal festivals. There was also 
the worship of Time (as such) ^ 6 and ( f the various portions 
of time (like the year, the month, etc.) as divine beings. This 
too we find in Zoroastrianism in the invocations to the Raiua 
of the various periods of time, of the five Qahs^ etc. 

As a natural corollary of star-worship we find the cult of the 
Sun growing in importance, for the Sun is the greatest of all 
heavenly lights. Thus there grew up gradually a Solar Pan- 
tneism. The Astronomer-priests called the Sun “ the Lord 
of the Heavens”, the Master of Eternity ” or “ He whose 
name is praised through all Eternity”. The Sun was the King 
and the Guide of all other luminaries, and hence the Lord and 
Master of the whole world. As the “ intelligent light” he 
was regarded as especially the Creator of human reason. 
Among the Semites the Sun has thus reached the final and the 
highest idea of God as “ a divinity unique, almighty, eternal, 
universal and ineffable, that revealed itself throughout nature 
but whose most energetic manifestation was the Sun.” 

(lii) The Religion of Egypt. The religion of Egypt is remark- 
able in this that from the earliest times of which we have records 
we find a very clear and a very unequivocal recognition of 
a Supreme Being, who is the Lord of all and of whom all other 
gods are but varied aspects. This Being was called by the 
name of Neter, The original meaning of this name seems to 
be that which has the power of renewing itself perpetually, 
in other words ‘‘ self-existence”, The existence of this 

34 It may be noted that both in the Cuneiform and in the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs the word for “ god ” or “ deity ” was originally a star. 

3 5 Tishtrya or Tir Yazata, Some hold that Tir was Antares. 

36 In the later Zoroastrian system Zravdn aJea/rna represents “ Infi- 
nite Time ”, whereas Zravdn darsy^ ^va^dta represents the “ world- 
period.” 

37 Cf. the earlier Hds of the Yama as also the opening chapters of the 
Visprered. 

^8 Cicero has used the phrase “ Sol dux et priceps ” ; Greek writers 
have used the words °f which correspond to 

the Av. hvar9 xMta^ 

*9 Cf. jfr ?r: of the adycurt. 

40 Cumont, op. cit., p. 134. 

41 Cf. There is another connected word neUf whicli means 

“ renovation.’* 
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fundamental idea of Grod in Egypt from the earliest days has 
given to the Egyptian an outlook upon life and religion which is 
entirely modern. Thus, in the Text of Unas, dated about B. C. 
3300, we find these remarkable words about the soul that hath 
found the final release : “ Thou^^ art pure, thy bones are 

the gods and goddesses of heaven, thou existest at the side of 
Go4, thou art unfastened, thou comest forth towards thy soul, 
for every evil word (or thing) that hath been written in the 
name of Unas hath been done away’^^^ Of nearly the same 
age are the Precepts of Kaqemna and the Precepts of Ptah-Jietep, 
and herein too we find ideas of God and of duty which are as 
high as can be found in any religion ancient or modern. Some 
quotations will show these ideas better : 

If thou hast ground to till, labour in the field which God 
hath given thee ”, 

“ If thou abasest thyself in the service of a perfect man, thy 
conduct shall be fair before God 

“ Satisfy those who depend upon thee as far ast hou art able to 
do so, this should be done by those whom God hath favoured 

“If, having been of no account, thou hast become great ; 
and if, having been poor, thou hast become rich ... be not 
hard-hearted on account of thy advancement, because thou 
hast become merely the guardian of the things which God hath 
provided 

“ What is loved of God is obedience 

“ Verily a good son is of the gifts of God 

In later times the same idea of God is set forth ; the following 
quotations range over the later periods of Egyptian history : 

“ Pray thou with a loving heart all the petitions which are 
in secret. He will perform thy business, he will hear that 
which thou sayest and will accept thy offerings 

“ Behold thou His plans with thine eye and devote thyself 
to the adoration of His Name, He giveth souls unto millions 
of forms, and him that magnifieth Him doth He magnify 

43 Referring to the King Unas, translated to heaven after death. 

48 Quoted by Budge in his Egyptian Religion, p. 8. I am indebted 
to this excellent book for most of the information contained in this part ol 
the lecture. 

44 Cf. the idea of Sraosha in Zoroastrianism. 

46 Cf. > jmf m sm% i Bhg., iv. n. 
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If thy mother raise her hands to God, he will hear her 
prayers 

“ Give thyself to God ard keep thyself daily for God 

• 

Tha other gods were also termed neterUy i.e., beings who in 
some way partake of the nature or character of God,^^ These 
lesser gods are nothing but aspects, or attributes, or manifesta- 
tions, or phases of the One God, that God being identified with 
Ed the Solar-gpd, who in his turn is a tjrpe and symbol of the 
Eternal being. 

Thus we have from the very earliest time a well marked 
tendency in Egyptian religion towards monotheism. But 
there was also a sort of polytheism (or rather pantheism) also 
existing side by side, and these two tendencies can be clearly 
marked throughout the long ages of Egyptian history. Some 
Egyptologists see in this religion three distinct elements which 
have existed side by side and have been overlapping one another 
considerably. The first is a Solar monotheism with Rd as the 
Supreme Being ; the second is the cult of the regenerating power 
of nature (as seen in the worship of harvest and river deities)^® 
and of various animals and plants ; and the third is the cult 
of the anthropomorphic deity, the Man-God, Osiris, who lost 
his life and rose up again with the full stature of God. Of these 
three elements the first represents the highest ideal of Egyptian 
faith, the second represents the “ popular religion ”, while the 
third represents the ascent of Man. 

According to the early teachings of Egypt there was in the 
beginning “ boundless primeval water which was . . . shrouded 
with thick darkness.*^ ^ Then the Spirit of th(‘ Primeval Water 
felt the desire for creative activity and he uttered the Word.*^> 
And straightaway the world sprang into being in the form in 
which it had existed in the mind of the Spirit. Next came the 
germ or egg from which came Ed,^^ within whose shining form 
was embodied the almighty power of the divine spirit ”. . 

All the quotations are from Budge, op. cit., pp. 11-13. 

See note 18 to this lecture, 

48 The Nile-god, HS-pi, is sometimes depicted as “ a large man having 
the breasts of a woman 

40 Cf. BV., X. 129. 1. 

60 Cf. the story of Creation in other religions. For the efficacy of the 
“ Word ” among the Zoroastrians, see Y as. xix, 

61 The idea of the “ Gold-seed (Hirai^yagarbha) of the Veda offers a 
remarkably close parallel. 
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This Supreme Rll was to all intents and purposes the One 
God of the Eg3^tians, and His epithets seem as if they had 
been taken straight out of the ancient Aryan Scriptures. Thus : 

“ God is one and alone, and none otter existeth with 
Him ; God is One, the One who hath made all things 

“ God is a spirit, a hidden spirit, the Spirit of Spirits 

‘‘ God is Truth, and He liveth by Truth, and He feedeth 
thereon. He is the King of Truth, He resteth upon Truth, He 
fashioned Truth and He executeth Truth throughout all the 
world 

“ God is Life and through Him only man liveth. He giveth 
life to man, and He breatheth the breath of life into his nostrils 

“ God is father and mother, the Father of Fathers and the Mo- 
ther of Mothers 

“ God Himself is Existence, He liveth in aU things and liveth 
upon all things. He endureth without increase or diminution.. 
He multiplieth Himself millions of times, and He possesseth 
multitudes of forms and multitudes of members 

'' God is the Father of the gods, and the Father of the father 
of all deities 

“ The Heavens rest upon His head, and the Eartft supporteth 
His feet ; heaven hideth His spirit, the earth hideth His form, 
and the underworld shutteth up the mystery of Him within it.. 
His body is like the air, heaven reacheth upon His head, and 
the new inundation (of the Nile) containeth His form 

Here we get the God who is the Lord of Truth (a&ahe RatuS)^ 
who rests upon Truth and who holds His domain through Truth. 
This emphasis laid upon monotheism from the very outset has 
coloured the whole history of Egyptian religion in spite of all the 
queer mythology that grew up on its “ popular ” side. ,, 

The Isis-Osiris cult represents, as it were, mythologically and 
allegorically the progress of the human soul towards perfection. 
There is an enormous lot of very mystical teaching in this c^lt, 
and occult and secret schools connected with this cult have ex- 
isted throughout the whole of Egyptian history. And long 


62 Quoted by Budge, op. cit., pp. 19-22. The texts are taken from all 
periods of Egyptian history. 
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afterwards under the name of Isis-Serapis this cult continued 
to influence the religions of the Roman world. Besides, the in- 
fluence of this cult can be traced through the Roman world into 
Christianity. 

The Egyptian BfX)Tc of the Dead^^ represents the passage of 
the soA after death into the other world, the principle theme 
being the resurrection of the dead and the attainment of 
immortality, just as Osiris is related to have done in the 
myth. Osiris may be compared to Yama, who was the first 
to journey into the other world®^ and to show mankind the path 
to heaven. Like the Aryan Yama, too, Osiris had his twin- 
sister-Isis, and “ they loved each other in their mother’s womb 
before they were born ”, and of their union Horus was born. 
This is a mystic variant of a creation m5rth, of the first pair 
from whom all were born.^® 

The great opponent of Osiris and Horus is Set. He represents 
night, while Horus represents the day. In fact the two represent 
the eternal conflict of good and evil. Set becomes a sort of 
Egyptian Ahriman, “ the personification of all evil, and of 
all that is horrible and terrible in nature, such as the desert in 
its most desolate form, the storm and the tempest The most 
remarkable point about the two opponents, Horus and Set, is 
th§t they have both sprung from the same source, for in one place 
they are represented as having one body but with two heads 
In the Osiri® legend we have the description first of the defeat 
of Horus by Set and of his temporary eclipse ; but in the second 
conflict Hcjrus is finally and completely victorious. This is ex- 
actly what Zarathushtra has taught, that even though Ahriman 
may win for a time the ultimate result is certain — -the victory of 
Life over Death, of Good over Evil. Another remarkable point 
about Set is that his images are very rare in Egypt. The reason 
seems to be that since he was taken to be the Evil One, almost 
all his older images were mutilated and destroyed as savouring 
too much of black magic. 


63 There are piany different versions of this text found in variouaf 
places; though these vary considerably in details, the main theme 
is the same, viz., the paasage of the soul to the other world and the weigh- 
ing of the heart and the final admission of the deceased into the heaven 
of Ihe gods. 

See the hymns to Yama in BV, x. 

65 The Mashya-Mashyoi of the Buriddkish/rt, 

66 Budge, op. cit., pp. 96 f. 

57 Ibid. 
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The judgment of the dead constitutes the most remarkable 
doctrine of the Egyptian religion. The details are to be found 
in the various texts of the Booh of the Deady found in many 
a tomb. Several examples are found even as far back as B.C. 
3600. The idea of weighing the heart of the deceased is found 
quite early. The deceased stands in the presence of the gods 
and of the various beings who had controlled his actions upon 
earth. He first addresses his heart considering it^ to be the 
source of all his life. He also identifies it with his hd which is a 
sort of spiritual double of the deceased, and corresponds some- 
what to the urvan of Zoroastrian Theology.®® It is here that 
he also makes his “negative confession’*. He enumerates the 
various heinous sins which he has not committed. This enume- 
ration corresponds very closely to the Patit of the Iranians. 
The gods are mentioned in turn and the deceased affirms that 
he has not sinned in that particular manner such as would offend 
that particular divinity. 

Next the body of the deceased is weighed against his hea.rt 
with the view of finding out “ if the former had obeyed the dic- 
tatesofthe latter”.®^ The idea of weighing in the balance isalso 
found in Zoroastrianism, but there the body and the heart (cor- 
responding to the material and the spiritual halves of our being) 
are replaced by bad and good deeds. The soul of the deceased 
in the shape of a man-headed hawk has to be present at the 
weighing, for the Egyptians did recognise that man was free to 
choose his own path in life, and after death his own soul in a 
sense sat in judgment upon him ®2 All this is in close accord 
with the teaching of Zarathushtra, and this should emphasise 
what we have already mentioned that Zarathushtra re-affirmed 
and re-established the ancient truths which were beginning to be 
forgotten — in this case responsibility for each act of life and the 
reward for all acts, whether obtainable in this life or in the next. 

After the weighing, the soul of the deceased (if not found want- 
ing) was conducted into the presence of Osiris and was received 
into the realm of immortality. This was the magnificent pro- 
. mise that was held out — the promise of immortality. “ As sure 

58 They were called Shenit. 

58 Hence he calls it “ mother 

58 Cf. the idea in Yt. xxii. In some places the kd seems to be more 
akin to the daina. 

51 Budge, op. cit., p. 119. 

52 Could this have been the implication of invoking one's own 
urvdn and fravaahi ? (See Nyaieh i. 9.) 
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as Osips lives says an Egyptian text, he also shall live ; as 
truly as Osiris is not dead, shall he not die ; as truly as Osiris is 
not annihilated, shall ho not be annihilated This im- 
mortality was not to be enjoyed as a mere shade or spirit, but 
in full possession of a body and a soul. The deceased lives on in 
the realm of the gods in full enjoyment of the company of 
and of the other gods and ultimately he hopes that each of his 
limbs shall be transformed into one or other of the deities 
and that finally he shall be absorbed in and become one with the 
Suprem.e Lifo-giver 

In the heaven -world, too, the deceased was thought to have 
a body and a soul and probably this was the reason for the 
Eg3rptian custom of mummification. As a natural corollary meat 
and drink had to be offered periodically to the dead, otherwise 
the M would be in serious danger of starvation. This idea 
of supplying meat and drink to the sou^s of the deceased is as 
old as humanity itself, and is found in all religions. But in the 
matter of ceremonial details the religion of Egypt comes very 
near what was so prevalent among the Parsis till very lately,, 
viz., the bdj’Tozgdr ceremonies. 

Besides mere food, prayers were also very necessary to the 
dead, in fact they were of far greater importance. These pray- 
ers were of two sorts : (i) those /or the dead and (ii) those to the 
dead. The first kind helped the soul in its trial before the 
judges, while t/he second sought the help of deified dead, who 
corresponded in some way with our asho farohars.^^ 

The occasion of death was regarded by the Egyptian priesta 
as an occasion for joy. The Song of the Harpist, a hymn that 
was sung on the day of the funeral “ invited the listener to make 
his heart glad ” before the sadness of the inevitable end.®® 


6s Quoted by Cumont, op. cit., p. 100. Cf. the magnificent opening 
of the Chiistian burial service. 

6^ The first sort of prayer was in tb© shape of the relatives repeating 
the “ negative confession ”, as also by prayers to gods for intercession on 
behalf of the deceased. 

66 The suggestion here is by no means to identify the FTavashi with 
the “ deified dead ”. Egyptian religion also mentions the various 
“ principles ” which go to make up the man, but their correspondencea 
to the ahu, daend, haolaTgh, urvdn and fravashi are not clear. 

66 Many Zoroastrians to-day seem to object to the opening words of 
the Parsi funeral service, where in the first verse the word raje^rahyd (re- 
joicing) occurs. May not a similar explanation be offered in thw oaM 
as well ? 
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To sum Up : 

We have seen that three of the principal religions of antiquity 
which have come into close contact with Zoroastrianism have 
many elements in common with it. This need not necessarily 
mean that there was conscious borrowing on the part of the 
Iranians. It merely indicates close and intimate intercourse 
extending over many generations. In every land there is always 
a certain amount of folk-lore and ‘‘popular religion, ’’ which 
embodies a large number of beliefs, dating back to prehistoric 
times. It is from this floating mass of beliefs that the Prophets 
have drawn their arguments. They take up some of these and 
revivify them with their Wisdom, and utilise them to lead the 
people again into the True Path. 

LECTURE IV. 

MITHRALSM.i 

In the study of every great religion we are confronted with a 
double task. First of all the religion itself has to be studied in 
the light of its own documents as well as in the light of other 
faiths that have come into contact with it. This may be called 
the objective study of a faith. Our other task would be to study 
the religion from the inside, i.e.,to try to plumb its true depth, 
to find out what is it that has attracted human beings to it, what 
is the nature of the solace it brings to thousands of its followers, 
what effect it has had in the uplifting of human souls, and in 
pointing out to them the way of realising their highest ideals. 
This second task we may call the subjective study of a religion. 
Both these methods of study have to be borne in mind and both 
are to be used in right proportion. It is a great mistake to neglect 
either. But it is very hard — nay, almost impossible — in the case 
of a religion to get a balanced combination of both these in any 
one person. 2 If the student himself does not belong to the faith 
he studies, there is the danger of his studies becoming completely 
objective, and consequently somewhat dry and such as would 
appeal to the head alone. If, on the other hand, the student 
himself belongs to the faith he studies, there is the danger that 
his devotion and his reverence may warp his judgment and may 


1 I have drawn most of the facts given here from Cumont (op. cit., 
pp. 135-161) and from G. R. 8. Mead’s The Mysteries of Mithra, Refer- 
ences have not been always given from these two books. 

2 Schlegel advised his pupils to study the Scriptures of India with the 
critical acumen of the Western Philologist (objectivelly) combined with 
the reverence of the Br^hmana (subjectively). 
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vitiate his conclusions very materially.^ But such a student 
appeals to the heart ; and consequently his work has a value 
for the average follower of that faith which the dry pages of the 
other type of student cannot possess. 

• 

In the study of Zoroastrianism we have got, besides the rem- 
nants left of the A\^est.a and their later Pahlavi and Persian 
commentaries, a large amount of floating tradition and folk- 
lore embodied in rites and beliefs and ceremonies.^ Besides 
these we have -a certain amount of mystic tradition which 
was revealed to only a few and which was jealously guarded from 
the profane who would have been likely to scoff at it.® This 
sacred and secret lore is to 'be acquired only after long years of 
patient and diligent searching. In almost every case the true 
secrets of these mysteries are known only to a few initiates, but 
in order that the memory of these may not be completely lost 
most of these were embodied in some sort of symbolic cei’emonial 
which could even be performed in public. Of this nature were 
the mysteries which were performed in every land and in every 
age. They exhibited symbolically some of the fundamental 
truths of human life, the progress of the soul Godwards, the 
ultimate defeat of Evil, etc.^ And long after the religion to 
which an ancient mystery had belonged had passed away, some 
of the mystic ritual belonging to it persists in surviving. In 
such cases it \ery often becomes attached even to some newer 
faith. 8 


8 I may quote, e.g., the persistent refusal of some Parsi scholars to 
admit the “ disagreeable fact ” that idolatry did exist in Zoroastrian 
Iran. 

* The Revdyets may bo included under this heading. 

s A lot of this folk-tradition is to be found preserved in the Shdhndmeh 
and in the various other Ndmehs (or hero-cycles) in Persian. Those pre- 
serve some exceedingly ancient traditions. The various gestures and pas- 
tures made during certain of the ceremonies (e.g. the 
used for the remarriage of a widow) also come under this lieading. 

8 Cf. a similar injunction in the Upanishads and in the Gitd ^ ^ 

i j|) And 

Jesus also warned His disciples against “ casting pearls before the 
swine 

7 E. g. the Tsis-Osiris mysteries of Egypt. Freemasonry also seems 
to have had its origin in some such mystic ceremonials. 

8 A very good instance of this is Tdzid (or Tabdt) of the Muharram 
festival, which in its origin was a Babylonian mystery connected with the 
myth of Ishtar and Tammuz, a Babylonian variant of the Isis-Osiris story» 
with a seasonal festival superadded. Later on this story attach^ itself 
to the tale of the Martyrs of Kerbala. 
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The history of Mithraism illustrates all these points, because 
here we find a very ancient mystic tradition attaching itself 
successively to various faith in various lands, and adapting 
itself to the needs and to the genius of the people who adopted 
it. 


Mthra was an ancient Aryan Deity closely associated with the 
Supreme Being, Asura Varuna.^ He represents the Heavenly 
Light and so He was always invoked in company with the All- 
embracing Father of all,io the wide-spreading Heavens. In 
both the Avesta as well as in the Veda He is the Lord of Heaven- 
ly Light and therefore of all Lights. He is the Light, not the 
Sun ; the Sun is His physical vehicle*. He is ever awake, ever 
on the watch. With his thousand ears and bis ten thousand 
eyes He watches over the world. He hears all, He sees 
all and none can deceive Him. Hence He is the Lord of Truth 
and Loyalty. He is invoked while taking oaths and He guaran- 
tees aU contracts and punishes all who violate their bond or 
break their plighted word.^^ Being Light, He is also Heat and 
Life and hence He is regarded as the Lord of wide pastures’’ 
{vouru-gaoyaoiti) , in other words He is the Lord of Fecundity. 
‘‘ He giveth increase, He giveth abundance, He giveth herds, 
He giveth progeny and life. He poureth forth the waters 
and causeth the plants to grow ; He bestoweth upon His 
worshippers health of the body, wealth and well- dowered 
offspring. And besides these material comforts He also gives 
Peace, Wisdom and Glory. As Lord of Light He is the foe of 
Darkness and of Vice and Impurity. He leads the hosts of 
Heaven against the hosts of the Abyss and in a sense is a pro- 
totype of the Archangel Michael 

In the Veda His constant associate is Varuna. In fact these 
are the great Twin Brothers, and here again They are clearly 


® The finding of the name in the Hittite inscription at Boghaz-Kuei 
seems to indicate that Mithra -worship liad already had a long history in 
Western Asia. 

10 Cf. T* referring to Varuna. The name Vanipa is from 

the root vr, to enclose or to surround. 

11 hazafQrd-gaosay and baevara-coahmana, are the constant epithets of 
Mithra in the Avesta. 

12 In the Avesta mi^ra also means “ contract ” or “ plighted word ”, 
and the mi^rd-druj (the sinner against Mithra, i.e., the breaker of his plight- 
ed word) was one of the worst of sinners. 

13 Mead, op. oit., p. 27. Most of the attributes of Mithra enumerated 
here are also found in the Mihr Yaeht {Yt. x, 61, 65, 140). 
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Tegarded as two aspects of the Eternal Light. And all through 
the ages when Varuna remained supreme in the Aryan 
pantheon, 3^Iith^'l retained His pOisition at His side. 

In Iran emphasis was laid upon the unique pre-eminence of 
Ahura (Vamna), and so His Twin, Mithra, could not be regard- 
ed as His equal. In feet we find that Mithra is not even meja- 
tioned in the G^thas of Zarathushtra, because His Twin Bro- 
ther, Ahura, has concentrated within Himself the attributes of 
both. In the later A vesta, however, we find Him once again asso- 
ciated with Ahura, the Two being invoked together as the Two 
Lords, exalted, imperishable and holy.^^ But in the A vesta 
He is in closer associatioii with Hvard-x^aita (Bvar, Savitr)^ 
the Sun, who is His physical representative. Another import- 
ant function of Mithra in later Avesta is as Judge of the Dead 
in association with Rashnu (Justice). As Lord of wide pastures 
He is invoked with Rdman-x^dstra, the Yazata of fecundity 
and plenty, whose boons are rich harvest, fertile fields, wide 
pastures, abundant fodder and thick foliage. The waters 
of Arddvi-sura Andhifa are also invoked to grant these boons 
as well.i* 

In the days of the early Achsemenians Iran came into very 
intimate contact with Babylon and Egypt. As a natural re- 
sult the ancient Aryan faith of Mazda-worship absorbed a num- 
ber of “ foreign ” ideas. These lands — Babylon and Egypt — 
depended for their fertility upon the great rivers, the Euphrates, 
the Tigris and the Nile. The flooding of these streams every 
year in spring naturally led to the development of a spring- 
festival closely associated with the worship of waters and the 
god of fecundity. This had given rise to the Ishtar-cult in 
Babylon and the I sis -cult in Egypt. The former had already 
been united to astrology and magic, while the latter had got 
amalgamated with the mystery of the Perfect-Man, Osiris. 
Hence we see among the later Achsemenians the cult of the 
Lord of Fecundity, Mithra, uniting itself with that of Anihita, 
the Spirit of the Waters, representing also the Mother-aspect 
of Nature, who purifies the seeds of all males and the wombs 
of all females so as to ensure a strong progeny.i^ The Hittites, 


14 Niydiak, i. 7 ; ii. 12 ; x. 145, also 113. 

15 Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 114. See footnote 166 there for 
references to the Avesta. 

15 Yas, Ixviii, 14. 

17 NiydUh iv. 3 ; Tt. v. 87, 
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too, who had close relations with both Babylonia and Egypt, 
had also worshipped Mitra and the other Aryan deities. No 
doubt the fusion of the Mithra cult with the Ishtar-cult of 
Babylonia and the Isis-cult was greatly helped by the ijittite 

beliefs.! 8 

There was also a cross-current from Greece where also there 
was a closely similar cult of Dionysios and Demeter. This 

cult also had its Spring-festival celebrated with great rejoicings 
and often with a great deal of lewdness. Thus we get the later 
Achsemenians invoking, besides Ahura- Mazda, both Mithra and 
An^hita. We are told by Herodotus and other historians that 
An^hita had a magnificent temple dedicated to her where her 
image was worshipped . 21 The minute description given of her 
personal appearance in Yt. v. 7, 64, 78, and 126-129, seems to 
support the statement made by the Greeks . 22 

The religion of Persia about the end of the Achsemenian period 
was Mazdayana Zoroastrianism. This was, however, largely 
influenced by Babylonian astrology and magic, and there was a 
strong tendency towards the Mithra- Anahita cult as well. During 
the days of Achaemenian supremacy the Persians had settled in 
every corner of their vast Empire and even beyond its limits. 
And wherever they went they clung to their beliefs and customs 
with persistent tenacity. 22 The conquest of Alexander brought in 
a strong influx of Greek ideas and beliefs. The Greeks had the 
habit of seeing their own beliefs everywhere ; they saw the simi- 
larities between their own divinities and those of the Persians, 
and gave to the latter their own Greek names. 2 4 


18 We have as yet not much detailed information regarding the Hit- 
tite beliefs. 

1® See Cumont, op. cit., p. 7(5. He also mentions that this Dionysios- 
Demeter cult, so closely akin to the Isis- Osiris cult, was practised in Crete 
in prehistoric days. 

20 The Holi in India was also originally a Spring-festival, the 
Madanotsava of Classical Sanskrit writers. This was a very ancient wor- 
ship 'of the Lord of Fecundity and his spouse the Spirit of Fertility {Madana 
and Rati). This ancient cult later on united itself to the Krislma eult. 
The lewd songs and gestures and the foul language used to-day during this 
festival are relics of the ancient worship of the Lord of Love and of Fecun- 
dity. 

21 See Sykes, History of Persia ( 2nd ed. ), vol. i, p. 230, also the plate 
facing that page, showing the ruins of the temple of Anahita at Kangavar. 

22 Dhalla, op. cit., p. 138. 

23 As they have also done in India. 

241 This is called “ synonomy Megasthenes, e.g., describes Indian 
Gods under Greek names, and similarly does Herodotus describe the 
Iranian deities whom Kurush and others worshipped. 
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The memories of Achsemenian greatness continued for many 
years and the various dynasties that arose in Pontus and else- 
where claimed to ba the descendants of Kurush and 
Darius and tried to imitate the Achsemenian ways. Mithra 
worship was kept up by these various dynasties, especially in 
Asia Minor. A proof of this may be seen in tbe fact that a large 
number of these rulers, as also those of the Parthian dynasty, 
bore the name of Mihrdad.^® 

Rome now comes upon the stage as a world-power. She and 
Ii in shared between them at one time all the known world ; 
and the ambassador of King Narsi the Sasanian at the court of 
Galerius once called these two states ‘^the two eyes of the human 
race As Rome began to expand eastwards, the influence 
of Iran upon her became more and more pronounced. At first 
they merely came into touch with the fringe of Iranian culture, 
the various Mazdayasnan colonies scattered throughout Western 
Asia ; but from the first century of the Christian era the contact 
became quite intimate. The petty local dynasties in Anatolia 
and Commogene had disappeared before the advancing Romans. 
Wherever the Romans went they constructed a network of roads 
which served to bring them in touch with the remoter towns as 
well. Thus when in Trajan’s time (A.D. 98-117) Rome and 
Parthia faced each other, we find Roman legions scattered from 
the banks of the Euphrates upto Armenia and so the whole 
of Pontus and Cappadocia came in intimate contact with the 
La|in world. Moreover these Roman legions were drawn from 
every part of their Empire, and so Iranian culture was carried 
by these legionaries to every quarter of Europe when they 
returned home after service. 

The spread of Mithraism in the Roman Empire began defi- 
nitely with the conquest of Cilicia in B.C. 67 by Pompey, who is 
stated by Plutarch to have “ performed strange sacrifices on 
Olympus, a volcano of Lycia, and practised occult rites, among 
others those of Mithra ”.2® The lands conquered by Pompey 
resembled the original homeland of the Persians — ^the land of 
Pi\rs or Persis — both in climate and in soil and espe43ially in its 
capacity for horse-breeding. Hence the majority of both the 
peasantry as well as the nobility of that region belonged to the 
Persian race. And among these the cult of Mithra, the invin- 


25 At one period (circa B. C. 120 ) all the chief rulers of the Iranian 
world bore the name of Mihrdad (Mithradates). 

25 Plutarch, P. Pompei, 24 ; quoted by Cumont, op. cit., p. 262. 

6 
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cible Lord of Battles was certainly practised. They were, of 
course Mazda-worshipping people, and their religion was Mazda- 
worship as taught by Zarathushtra but a good deal modified and 
somewhat nearer the pre-Zoroastrian Aryan religion of “ nature- 
worship The language they used (for writing at any rate) was 
a Semitic tongue, a variety of Aramaic. Their priests are called 
the magomaioi in the Greek portion of the bilingual inscriptions 
lately discovered. This form of the word is a clear translitera- 
tion into Greek of the original Semitic plural.®^ This tends to 
prove that these magians had come by way of Babylon rather 
than directly from Pars. And thus we find a sort of syncretism 
of Mazda-worship and of Babylonian religion. Thus, Ahura 
was assimilated to Bel ( -Merodach), AnAhita to Ishtar, and 
Mithra to Shamash. For this last reason, undoubtejdly, Mithra 
was always known to the. Romans as Sol invictus. 

In Anatolia, in the vicinity of the small town Doliche, a deity 
was worshipped, who was later known to the Romans as 
Dolichenus, His chief weapon was the two-edged axe, an 
ancient symbol venerated in Crete as well as in Egypt.^8 This 
deity was later sycretised with the Semitic Baal-Shamin and 
had become entirely Semitic in character. 

When Eurush conquered this region this ancient Deity was 
assimilated to Ahura-Mazda ; for, as Herodotus tells us (i. 131), 
he represented ‘‘ the full circle of heaven and was worshipped on 
tops of mountains”. In post- Alexandrian times this region was 
ruled over by a petty dynasty — ^half -Persian, half-Greek * and 
under them this Deity of Doliche was actually named Zevs 
OromasdeSy^^ and He was reputed to reside in sublime ethereal 
regions. This was the Jupiter Caelus, known to the Romans, 
and also recognised by them as the head of the Mazdayasnan 
pantheon. And in later this same Zeus Oromasdes was closely 
associated with the worship of Mithra. 


fiatyovaaioh The inter vocalic-^ is contrary to the rules of Greek 
phonetics. 

28 The hieroglyph for neter, the Supreme God in Egypt is an axe. 
Objects looking like double axe-heads have been found in Persia at Khie 
naman to the west of Kerman (see Sykes, op. cit., p. 184, and also th- 
plates facing). Cf. also the double-edged weapon of Sraosha (Few. Ivii. 
31) and my note thereon in the Transactions oj the Second Oriental 
Conjerence, (Calcutta, 1922), p. 

Zeus ^ Qpofida^Tjs see Cumont, op. cit., pp. 146-148. 
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Thus the MHhra- worship with which the Romans came into 
contact was “ a combination of Persian beliefs with Semitic 
theology, incidentally including certain elements from the 
native cults of Asi^. Minor together with a certain amount 
from the Hittite religion. The Greeks who had conquered that 
region just before the Romans, had in their turn resorted to 
synonomy^^ and had also imposed a certain number of ceife- 
monies from their own mysteries in consequence. In spite of 
all this admixture Mithraism remains in essence Zoroastrian 
Mazdaism blended with Chaldaean (i.e., Ancient Babylonian) 
theology. • 

It is strange that the Greeks never took to Mithraism. The 
reasons may have been various. We may guess some of them, 
e.g., (i) their hereditary dislike for anything Iranian, (ii) their 
racial pride and narrow outlook and (iii) the psychological bent 
of their minds making them unable to respond to the mystic 
symbolism or to submit to the discipline inculcated in Mithra 
worship.*! Still the Macedonian conquest of Iran led to the 
definite and final formulation of this cult. Cumont says that 

it is certainly during the period of the moral and religious fer- 
mentation promoted by the Macedonian conquest that Mithraism 
received its more or less definitive form 

Once accepted by the Latin world it spread with great rapi- 
dity. We find it on the banks of the Danube and of the Rhine ; 
we find it along the Roman walls in Britain ; we find it on the 
borders of the Sahara as also in the valleys of the Asturias in 
Spain. The Roman Empire and the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean (which was mainly in the hands of the Asiatic merchants 
from the Levant) helped to spread this cult. And no inconsi- 
derable part of its missionaries were the slaves and the menial 
workers in the families of the Roman aristocracy. The cult 
grew so fast that in A. D. 307 Diocletan, Galerius and Licinius 
solemnly dedicated a sanctuary on the Danube to Mithra^ as 

the Protector of their Empire ’’ {fautori imperii sui). 


30 1. e. tranalatmg the names of foreign deities into those of their own 
to whom they corresponded most closely. 

31 Oumont (op. oit. p. 65) sums up all these causes in the vague 
words : “ it was too Asiatic, on the whole, to be accepted without repug- 
nance Iw the occidentals But may one ask if the Romans were not 
occidentals, and also whether the West did not accept the Asiatic Gospel 
of Christ ? It is a great pity that even such fine scholars like Oumont <»»« 
not get over the usual auti-Asiatio bias found in the West. 
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All through the ages when the cult of Mithra was spreading in 
Asia Minor and getting assimilated to the local cults of that 
region, there was another stream from the Mazdaism of Iran 
flowing southwards and westwards; It spread through Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt and it appealed specially to those who 
were devoted to ceremonials like the Pharisees,^ 2 to those who 
had ascetic and mystic tendencies like the Gnostics and to the 
intellectually minded like the learned circles at Alexandria. 
What attracted all these three classes of men was the high 
morality and the deep philosophy of Zarathushtra. The name 
of Zarathushtra was enough to attract any learned man of that 
period. At Alexandria, the intellectual centre of the Hellenic 
world, a lively and continued interest in the great Prophet of 
Iran and in Magian Philosophy was always maintained. We 
are told (on the authority of Pliny) that Hermippus, one of 
the librarians of the Brychion,^^ not only wrote several 
books About the Magi, but also “catalogued the works of 
Zoroaster in possession of the great Library, and found 
that they added up to the amazing total of 2,()0(),000 lines 2“* 
Zoroaster was also regarded as the author of the Chaldaean 
Oracles^^ and the undisputed Master of the Magi. Other Iranian 
writers on Magian philosophy have also been mentioned, hke 
Hostanes and Hystaspes.^® Other collections of ancient rolls 
of the Chaldaeans, Partbians, Medes and Hebrews were to be 
found in the book-collections of the Ptolemies, which they 
stored away in every temple, especially in the ScTapaeum 
This Serapaeura was the second building (a temple) connected 
with the Library at Alexandria and it received the overflow 
from the Brychion. Many of these works on Magian Philosophy 


52 Sortie writers would like to see in this name a variant of the word 
Pdrsi ( <^aptcrdtot Heb. Fcrmhim). 

53 This was the name of the gieat Library of Alexandria. 

Mead, op. cit., p, 19 ; also Cumont, op. cit., p. 138. 

This work was also called the Oracles of Zoroaster. The work is at 
present extant in a Greek version and there is a good translation of it 
(in two volumes) by G. K, S. Mead. The close association of Chaldrea 
and Zarathushtm led many to believe that He was a Clialdaean. This is 
merely the result of the blending of Zoroastrian doctrines with Chaldean 
astrology and magic. 

Hystaspes is the name Vishtaspa. Could not this name have 
been meant for JAtnaspa ? For Iranian tradition has ascribed great 
wisdom to him as also the authorship of several woj’ks on astrology and 
magic. He is reputed to have been one of the personal disciples of 
the Prophet. 

Zosimus, quoted by Mead, loc. cit^ 
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were freely circulating in the original tongues throughout Syria, 
Palestine and Arabia.^8 

This was tho fiist and the earlier stream from Iranian culture. 
The second streana flowed* northwards pud westwards into 
Armenia, Pontus and Cappadocia. This was the stream of 
Mithraic tradition which we have already attempted to trace. 
The first appealed to the intellect, or to use the Hindu phrase 
appealed to the Br^hmana, while the second appealed to the 
emotions, especially to those of valour and discipline, i.e,, to the 
Kshattriya. 

By the third century after Christ there is reason to believe 
that both these streams liad united among the learned circles 
at least. We find, for instance, Porphyry (at the end of the 
third century A.D.) deeply versed in Mithraism as well in the 
Cfialdaean lore. And henceforth all the later Platonists were 
initiates in the Mithra-cult as well as deep students of the Oracles^ 

But Mithraism, either by itself or united to Neo-Platonism, 
was not destined to become tho faith of the West. It came very 
near achieving thij, and in a very definite sense prepared the 
way for the ultimate victory of Christianity ovt>r Roman Paga- 
nism. Indeed, just before Constantine, Mithraism had all but 
triumphed. But it was finally defeated because “ Christianity 
ascended the throne of Caesars, and Christianity became Caosar- 
ised ”.39 This transition from Mithraism to Christianity was 
not altogether abrupt, because the Christ-mystery which re- 
placed the Mithra-mystery also dealt with the same theme, viz., 
the perfecting of Man. 

There was one last attempt made by the Emperor J ulian (the 
Apostate, A.D. 360-363) to reinstate Mithraism but it was un- 
successful and thereafter Mithra worship gradually faded out. 
In Tran, the land of its birth, the worship of Mithra, “the Invin- 
cible Lord ”, was replaced by the kindred worship of the ‘‘ Lord 
of Battles and of Victory ” Verethraghna, (Behram) and so 

3 8 This stream carried the mystic tradition of Iran to Arabia.* And 
Mahomed seems to have been quite aware of it. Indeed it formed part of 
the esoteric doctrines of early Islam. When Islam conquered Persia this 
my^jtic. tradition revived in the more congenial soil of tho land of its origin, 
and blossomed forth as the exquisite Sufi poetry. 

3 3 Mead, op. cit., p. 43. 

43 This is borne out by tho cult of the Fire of Victory — Atar Vere- 
thraghna or A tosh Behrdm — in Sasanian Iran. There is the legend of 
Verethraghna, in the shape of a Ram, protecting Ardashir, the founder of 
that dynasty. Mfiny of the monarchs of that house bore the name of 
Varharan (Verethraghna). The whole question of the cult of BehrAm 
under the Sasanian Rulers has been recently ably discussed by Sir 
J. C. Coyajee in the JASB., xxii (new series, 1926) pp. 391 ff. 
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this ancient cult faded out in the East as well. But before it 
finally disappeared it had another recrudescence veiled as Manji- 
chaeism, which shows it blended with Christian and Buddhist 
monachism. Its ultimafte disappearance from Iran was due 
to the Islamic conquest and to the consequent bringing back of 
the ancient mystic lore of Mazdaism blended with Islamic tra- 
ditions. No doubt the image-worship associated with the 
Mithra-cult was repugnant to dogmatic Islam. But the ancient 
mystic tradition thus restored to the land of its origin 
blossomed forth later in the wonderful Sufi literature. 

We may now consider the main reasons why Mithraism had 
such wide-spread influence. We have already seen that this 
cult began to crystallise in the days of mental and moral ferment 
which succeeded the break up of the greatest Empire of anti- 
quity. The Roman mind which loved law and order and disci 
pline — especially the warrior mind of Rome — was particularly 
struck by the importance which the Persians attached to their 
peculiar religious discipline and the rigour with which they car- 
ried it out. These Persians were themselves world-conquerors 
and as such they had realised the value of self-control and dis- 
cipline and the practical Roman mind clearly recognised the 
value of this quality in the administration of a vast Empire. 
Roman religion so far had been orderly and decorous and dig- 
nified ; their ceremonies were such as would befit the elderly 
self-important patricians of Rome. But just for this reason it 
failed to appeal to the masses. These latter were at first carried 
away by the more primitive and more emotional cults imported 
from Syria, but when they were brought into direct contact 
with Mithra-worship they at once realised that it was something 
they had been thirsting for and groping after for years. Here 
was a cult of a nation as imperial in its outlook as themselves 
and it inculcated order and discipline so dear to the Roman 
heart. Above all it satisfied the “desire for a practical religion 
that would subject the individual to a rule of conduct and con- 
tribute to the welfare of the state’’.^^ Mithraism infused fresh 
life into Roman religion by introducing in it the imperative 
ethics of Persia — a thing deeply appreciated by a military 
nation. 

Mithra being the Lord of Light and the God of Truth and Jus- 
tice was always opposed to the Arch-Fiend Ahriman. Hence 
He was a Guarantor of faith and the Maintainer of the plighted 


41 See note 38 above. 

*2 Cumont, op. cit., p. 155. 
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word. Thus Mithraism exacted loyalty and fidelity from its 
followers and imposed upon its adherents a code of x^ue simi- 
lar to what we now understand by the word “honor”. In 
addition to this there was engendered hn esprit de corps and 
true brotherhood which was a real binding force in such an ex- 
tensive and heterogeneous Empire like the Roman. 

Then there was the ideal of purity. Mithra as the enemy of 
every kind of impurity stood as a sort of Ideal and Perfect Man. 
The ceremonies and the various degrees imparted in the ritual 
all c ended to emphasise grade by grade this ideal of purity. 
One trait pre-eminently distinguishes the Ideal of Mithra as ac- 
cepted in the Roman Empire and that is His absolute Purity. 
Osiris has his Isis, and the Semitic Bel-Merodach also had his 
spouse — but Mithra lives alone, ^3 a brahmacdriM Mithra is 
chaste, Mithra is Sanctus in the true sense of the term. So 
instead of the orgies of the cult of Fecundity held at spring- 
time there was substituted a reverence for continence. 

The Zoroastrian teaching of “ dualism ” made of each indi- 
vidual a soldier in the fight for freedom and hence that religion 
was “ peculiarly favourable for the development of individual 
effort and human energy ” and it was this above all that appeal- 
ed in Rome to slave and master alike. Resistance to tempta- 
tions and to the promptings of the lower self were looked upon 
as exploits in the eternal war and every one was proud to be a 
sc^ldier of the “ God Invincible”. Even after death, at the 
Judgment-bridge Mithra stands up to see justice done to the 
uttermost and takes the souls of His faithful devotees up to the 
Regions of Boundless and Eternal Lights.^® 

Above all Mithraism taught the secret of regeneration — of 
Frashok'dr'dti — of being bom anew in the Spirit. In short it 
showed the path of attaining the full stature of one’s Divinity 
and the whole of its ritual was deliberately planned to reach 
this goal and to indicate the steps by which the Individual 
finally merged into his Father. 


^ R i® remarkable that in India the perfect warrior, Bbtehma^ was 
a brahmacdri ; and so was Hanuman, the type of the devoted soldier. 

44 Anfthita has dropped out completely by that time. The exceeaes 
of the cult of Fecundity imported from Syria and elsewhere caused a 
natural revulsion in favour of continence. 
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LECTURE V. 

LATER ZOROASTRIANISM AND ZOROASTRIANISM 
TODAY. 

According to P^si tradition there was in Iran at first the 
PeshdMi dynasty, which ruled over Iran for many centuries, 
ivith a period of foreign domination under Zohak in the middle.! 
When this family had come to a close the Kaytois succeeded to 
the throne of Iran, of whom the second monarch was Kai-Kaus 
(A V. Kava- Ushan, Vedic Kdvya U sanas). It was about the middle 
of this dynasty that at the court ef Gusht^sp (Visht^spa), 
the son of Lohr^sp, appeared the great Prophet ZUrathushtra. 
The mention of Vedic names like Jamshid (Av. Ynma-i^shaetay 
Vedic Yama) and Kai Kaus (Kdvya Usanas)^ and others leads 
to a strong presumption that these dynasties flourished 
during an age contemporaneous with the Veda, and that con- 
sequently they were pre-historic The Shdhndmeh is our 
chief authority and source of information about these monarchs" 
and this in its turn is based upon and is supported by the Aves^z 
tic lists of Iranian Kings. ^ 

But the Shdhndmeh seems to go astray after the advent of 
Zarathushtra, because the later Kay^nians are mixed up with 
the last Achaemenians and are represented as having been des- 
troyed by Alexander the Great (Sikandar Rumi). It is really 
remarkable that the Persian Zoroastrian tradition preservedan 
the Pahlavi works, and undoubtedly available to Firdawsi, 
should make no mention of the earlier Achaemenians, Kurush 
and Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes."* And even the mention 
of Achaemenian names towards the end of the Kaytoian period 
is strangely confused, except as regards the invasion and the 
conquest by Alexander of Macedon. 

About the events that succeeded the death of Alexander, 
abdut the kingdoms established by his generals, and about the 

1 There may bo some trutli in the suggestion that Zohak may repre- 
sent some Semitic dynasty which had conquered Iran. But it need not 
necessarily have been Babylon as Darmesteter thought. 

2 Kdvya^Usanas was according to Hindu legends the Teacher of 
the Asuras. We may also include IM4va among these names. 

2 Notably in the Zdm Yah {Yt> xix). 

4 Some of these names, I understand, ha^ve been‘ mentioned in other 
Pahlavi works. But Firdawsi evidently di^p^li make use of them. In 
any case the main contention here is that tmf Pahlavi tradition regarding9>> 
the history of Iran during the Achaemenian period is very confused. 
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If anian dynasties in Pontus and Armenia and the great Empire 
of the Parthians, the Shdhndmeli is entirely* silent. We can 
understand that rational pride might have been hurt at the 
mention of Greek domination, but it is extremely strange that 
only a few of the monarchs of Pontus, Armenia and of Parthia 
should have found mention in the Epic as a race of gallant 
knights at the court of the Kaydnians. The ^|ame by which th^se 
knights are known — Pahlawdn — is phonetically the exact equiva- 
lent of Pdrthava (Parthian) and the resemblance between some 
of the names, like Gudarz and Gotarzes, is certainly striking.® 

From the establishment of the Sasanian dynasty up to the 
Arab conquest the Epic is historically accurate after making due 
allowance fiir poetic imagination. 

This break in the national memory of Iran deserves some 
passing notice. It tisems exceedingly strange that the glorious 
Achiemenian Empire should have been so entirely forgot- 
ten, that their most striking remains at Persepolis should come 
to be ascribed to the mythical and pre-historic King Jam (Yama), 
Such entire oblivion must have been due to some deep-seated 
Ipauses. One should hesitate before making any general asser- 
tions, but we may partly explain this as the natural result of 
the overthrow of the mightiest Empire of the ancient world, and 
the consequent mental and moral ferment into which the Ira- 
nian world had been thrown. Another reason may have been 
national pride which led to the forgetting of the Greek 
successors of Alexander.® A third reason was perhaps the 
narrow-minded orthodoxy of the Sasanian priesthood who 
were the traditional custodians of Zoroastrian lore as well as of 
Iranian (i.e., Zoroastrian) history. 

5 Tiie Shdhndrneh describes the period between the death of Alexan- 
der and the reign of Ardaw^n (Artabanus) in only forty lines (Kutar’a 
Gujarati edition, vol. vii, pp. 145-146). There he erroneously mentioned 
the whole period as covering two centuries instead of five. He men- 
tions a few names and adds that these were not real “ Great Kings ” but 
merely petty chiefs ( ^ )• In the last two lines he says: 

** Of these I have not heard anything except the names, nor havel seen them 
(mentioned) in the history of the Emperors”. It may also be suggested 
that under the name of PahUmdns Firdawsi really describes some local 
royal dynasty, who wore more the allies of the Imperial house of Iran, 
Even according to him though they owed obedience to the Shah, they 
had their own domains and on many occasions they defied even the great 
ShS-h himself, and left him to save himself as best he could. 

® This may be paralleled lj|t the deliberate destruction by the Egyp- 
tians of the records of the Sqipitic race of rulers who had ruled the land 
for several centuries. 


1 
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There need be no hesitation in placing the date of the Prophet 
before the establishment of the Achsemenian d^masty, and perhaps 
many centuries before that time 7 Then again there need be no 
hesitation in regarding the Achsemenians as Mazda-worshipping 
Zoroastrians, although they had tolerance ' enough to worship 
in the temples of their subjects following other faiths.^ It is 
true that the name of the Prophet is nowhere mentioned in their 
inscriptions but that is not reason enough to assert that they 
were not Zoroastrians. A more cogent reason urged against 
our view is that these monarchs — especially Kurush and 
Darius — publicly honoured the deities of Babylon and Egypt ; 
but this attitude towards other faiths may have been due partly 
to “diplomatic reasons but much more to a very real tolerance.® 
The perfectly Zarathushtrian tone of the inscription^ of Darius, 
and the manly and fervent devotion to Ahura-Mazda made evi- 
dent in them, leaves no doubt in the mind of the student that 
Darius was indeed a Zoroastrian. Very probably he was not as 
narrow-minded and bigoted as the later Zoroastrians (such as 
are to be found even to-day) who regarded the followers of other 
faiths as drvantsA^ All his severity was directed indivi- 

dual fociS and, not towards any raceorreligion.il In judging the 
religion of Darius and others of his race we always make the mis- 
take of taking modern Zoroastrian practice as the standard. And 
it is very probable that the Sasanian priests, who were even 
more narrow-minded than ourselves, for reason of this very 
tolerance, put them down as non -Zoroastrians and therefore 
omitted them from the list of the (Zoroastrian) rulers of Iran. 

7 See above Lecture II. Some scholars would like to suggest that 
there were more Zarathushtras than one. There are some good argu- 
ments in support of this view, and I myself am a believer in this theory. 
But in these Lectures I have had in view all along the first great Prophet 
of that name. See my Religion of Zarathushtra^ pp. 22-23. 

8 This view has been disputed by many. See the article by Louis 
Gray on the “ Achsemenians ” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religions and 
Ethics. But on the other hand Alil in his Oullinee of Persian History hosed 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions (pp. 69-78) strongly upholds the view that 
Darius uas a Zoroastrian. 

^ The character of these two rulers as may be gathered from their in- 
scriptions shows them to be men of high culture with extraordinarily wide 
sjrmpathies. 

10 Lit. ‘Hhose who have strayed (from the tme path) The word 
had all the opprobrium which the Christians attach to the word “ heathen’% 
or the Moslems to the word “ kafir ”, or the Hindus to the word 
“ mleccha ”. 

11 And even here there is a complete absence of personal feeling or of 
personal resentment. The punishments, teriible as they appear to us 
today, were necessary in order to establish his Empire firmly. His res- 
pect for the religions of his non -Zoroastrian subjects may be gathered 
from hifl treatment of Judaea and Egypt ( Ahl, op. cit., pp. 48-49 and 66-68) * 
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Upon the conquest of Iran by Alexander and after the de* 
gtruction of the library and the archives at Persepolis and else- 
where, the religion of Zarathushtra went into temporary obscu- 
rity, but the ancient ritual and the ancient doctrines were kept 
alive by a dynasty of Priest-Rulers at Persepolis. ^3 All through 
the centuries preceding the establishment of the Sasanian rule 
these Athrava-Princes kept alive the ancient Fire; and, as* is 
very likely, out of sheer self-defence they grew narrower in their 
outlook and more dogmatic in their articles of faith, as well 
as stricter in their practice. 

Another probable centre, where Zoroastrianism was kept alive 
during these centuries was Bactria. That was the land where 
the message of the Prophet had been first accepted ; and even 
though the Bactrians had accepted Greek rulers and had adopt- 
ed Greek ways, the old religion^eems to have lingered on there 
as also in the surrounding lands. As a proof of this statement 
we may mention some of the coins of that period discovered in 
Kashmir and elsewhere which bear the images of Zoroastrian 
Yazatas.^"^ There is also the story of the founder of the Par- 
thian d3masty going away to Bactria, and coming in contact 
with Zoroastrian influences there. 

Both Pontus and Armenia remained true to the ancient faith 
(of course greatly modified and hellenised) in sj)ite of the politi- 
cal and moral ferment going on all around. 

The Arsacids are said to have been an Iranian family who had 
migrated to Bactria and later to have carved out an empire for 
themselves — the Parthian Empire. About their religion we 
have but scanty information. Their earlier rulers seem to have 
followed some sort of religion which was the Zoroastrian faith in 
its essence, but a great deal modified and changed under foreign 
(mainly hellenic) influences. These influences seem to grow 
stronger and stronger towards the middle of the Parthian period, 
owing in the main to political reasons. The greater part of, the 


There mis a goodly collection of state papers at Ecbatana also, 
See *Ahl,.op. cit., p. 80. 

13 See Huart, Ancient Iranian Civilisation^ pp. Ill ff., for further 
details and references. 

li Some of these are pictured in Maspero’s Passimj oj Empires, 

15 This foundation of Zoroastrianism they might have got from Bac« 
tria where the founder, Arsaces (Ashka of the Shdh,) is said to havf? 
journed for a time. Lately J. M. Unwalla has published an 
little monograph on this subjects 
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strength of these monarchs was derived from their army, which 
was mainly composed of native Parthians. These were a noma- 
dic race with a religion of their own, in which ancestor worship 
played a very important part. Th^ worship of Mithra too form- 
ed an important ingredient in the religion of the Parthians. In 
the earlier days it was the Magi who wielded the greatest influ- 
ence. They had a dominant voice in all the aflairs of the state. 
These, claiming to be the spiritual descendants of Zoroaster, 
were in a sense the custodians of His teachings among the 
Parthians during this period and they kept alive many of the 
ancient traditions. But their influence gradually waned, because 
the monarchs showed great tolerance towards other forms of 
belief, especially towards Judaism and early Christianity.^® The 
phil-heUenic tendencies of the Parthian monarchs made them 
copy Greek manners and customs^^ and that predisposed them 
to be tolerant in matters of religion, more especially towards 

Christianity. 18 

In any case uptil the days of Valkhash (Vologeses) I. (A.D. 
51-77) the religion of the ruling classes of Iran could not be 
called pure Zoroastrianism, although the Zoroastrian kernal 
contained within it persisted. Valkhash began to collect to- 
gether the scattered remnants of Zoroastrian Scriptures and 
strove to revive the faith in its ancient form. He and his suc- 
cessors were undoubtedly Zoroastrians, and they were among tho 
earliest to take the first steps in the restoration of the ancient 
faith. 

We may here digress a bit in order to consider the chief 
influences that had penetrated Iran from the outside and had 
materially altered the outlook of the people. Then alone can 
we appreciate at its true worth the restored Zoroastrianism of 
Sasanian days, and can understand why it diflered so much from 
the message of Zarathushtra contained in the G5.thas. 

We have already tried to consider the Egyptian and Babylo- 
nian influences in pre-Achaemenian and AchsBinenian days. We 
have also seen how Greek influences kept on percolating through- 
out the Achsemenian period and finally after the Macedonian 


16 There were doubtless “ diplomatic reasons ” for this. In the case 
of Christianity their pro-Greek tendencies formed certainly a predisposing 
reason. 

17 A study of Parthian coins is extremely instructive in showing the 
rise and decline of hellenic influence at that period. Many of these Par* 
thian rulers were great students of Greek language and literature. 

18 Sykes, op. cit. pp. 369 f. 
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conquest flooded the whole of Iran. All these influences were 
carried through into Parthian times. The Magians and the 
Athrava-Prinees o: Porsepolis strove to keep alive the ancient 
teaching, as far as possible in a state of purity. This pure 
form of religion ^as sought to be restored by Valkhash and 
his successors and by the early Sasanians.^^ But the religion, 
of the people, which is ultimately the deciding factor, was 
certainly not the pure form of the faith of Zarathushtra, And 
this popular form of Zoroastranism grows stronger and stronger 
with the passage of time. 

There were two other religious currents that had begun to flow 
towards Iran during the Parthian days and they both had great 
influence in the development of Sasanian Zoroastrianism. One 
of these currents had set in from the East and had begun to flow 
about the beginning of the Parthian monarchy, while the other 
flowed in from the West and began about the middle of the 
Parthian period. The first stream was that of Buddhism, the 
second that of Christianity. 

Buddhism as a state religion began to influence the world 
from the time of Asoka the Great, Emperor of Magadha. In hia 
missionary zeal Asoka sent his missionaries to all the four 
quarters of the world, to carry far and wide the Buddha’s message 
of peace and of “ the noble eight-fold path Buddhist mis- 
sionaries penetrated westwards into Iran ; and very soon we find 
in Kabul, in Bactria and in Eastern Iran strong Buddhistic cen- 
tres. The freedom from dogma which characterised early 
Buddhism made it appear not so much a new faith as a fresh 
philosophy of life which could be accepted even by those who 
profes:.ed other religions. 20 Another lot of these missionaries 
went northwards from India, and working across the Himala- 
yas into Tibet, spread their faith there. Mingling with the primi- 
tive and earlier form of worship prevalent there it developed 
certain startling features, among which may be mentioned a 
very complex demonology. And Tibetan Buddhism with its 
weird practices and its hosts of demons, both male and female, 
also came into Persia, partly directly but mostly through the 
agency of various nomadic tribes who were closely connected 
with the Parthians. The former type of Buddhism (viz., that 

19 As has been already remarked above the Zoroastrianism as pre* 
served at Persepolis was necessarily somewhat narrow and dogmatic, for 
reasons of sheer self-defence. 

20 Even to-day anyone can take the pansil {panca-Mla), i.e., declare 
his adherence to the five cardinal doctrines of the Buddha and still be free 
to follow his own religion as well. 
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which had come direct from India) introduced into Iran the 
ideas of monasticism, of mortification of the flesh, of non-resis- 
tance to evil, and of celibacy. 21 This was a purely intellectual 
presentation of Buddhism, and it appealed strongly to the higher 
classes in Iran. The Tibetan type on the cfther hand revived 
the memories of Babylonian demonology, which has never 
entirely died out. The overwhelming importance of the Druj- 
Nasua in Sasanian times is in a very large measure due to Tibe- 
tan Buddhism. 

Christian missionaries from the West also had begun to preach 
in Iran soon after the Crucifixion.22 They strengthened the 
tendencies towards monasticism, etc., which had already been 
engendered by Buddhism. So we find henceforth in Iran a 
growing class of people who devoted themselves more and more 
to a life of retirement from all worldly strife and of quiet con- 
templation, rather than of active work in the world. The strong 
rule of the early Sasanians and the toleration which -they dis- 
played helped to foster such tendencies, and many thinkers of 
repute and several schools of philosophy arose in Tran at that 
period. Of the latter the schools of Maiii^'^ and Mazdak have 
left their mark in history, mainly because of the social* and poli- 
tical upheaval following their propaganda. 

The shifting of the political centre of Iran from one city to 
another has also not been without influence upon the life and 
thought of the land. The Achaemenians had their capital at 
Persepolis, situated in the heart of Pars, the centre of Aryan Tran. 26 
With the early Parthians the capital and with it the political 
centre shifted northwards to Hecatompylus, about which we 


21 Some of those were also practised by the Magi and though Zoroas- 
trianism definitely enjoins marriage and a life of active service, these 
practises had continued among them in a large measure. Now the new 
doctrines of Buddhism revived the ancient Magian practice. 

22 There accept the traditional date for this event. Some scholars 
as is well known, are of opinion that .Tesus lived about 100 B.C., in other 
words that He has been put a hundred years after His real date. 

23 The rebirth of Aryan Iran was primarily responsible for all the 
activities to b© seen at that period, whether military, intellectual or spiri- 
tual. 

24 We have already (Lecture IV) alluded to the connection between 
the doctrines of Mani and Mithraism. 

25 Darius calls himself “ a Parsi the son of a Parsi, an Aryan of Aryan 
lineage 
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fenow very little.2« With the later Parthians and the Sasanian* 
the centre shifts to aesiphon,27 very near the site of Ancirat 
Babylon and consequently in the heart of the SemUfic 
world. Therefore we find the Semetic influence predominating 
in the life of Iran ail through the Sasanian period, and this made 
the \ictory of Semitic Islam comparatively easier. This pre- 
ponderance of the Semitic element would also account for the 
growing dogmatism and narrow-mindedness which characteris- 
es Sasanian religion. It would also account for the great em- 
phasis laid upon ceremonial purity, upon washings and penances, 
which form the chief features of the Vendiddd.^^ 

Soon after the establishment of the Sasanians on the throne 
a very vigorous propaganda by Christian missionaries was be*’ 
gun.^y They were suffered to do so in the beginning, but soon 
the Roman Empire interfered with what was purely an internal 
matter for Iran. Constantine not only made Christianity the offi- 
cial religion of his Empire but he declared himself the Protector 
of all Christians. This unwarranted interference with the sove- 
reignty of the Great Xing over a section of his own people was 
deeply resented in Iran, the more so, because Shapur the Great 
(A.D. 309-379), who was then ruling, knew that the Christian 
looked to the Roman Empire, gloried in its success, and were in 
consequence disloyal to his rule 

Unfortunately this disloyalty was met with persecution and 
with wholesale massacres which merely served to stiffen the 
Christians in their attitude . And this policy also embittered them 


26 Tho AchsBineiiians had three capital cities, Susa, Ecbatana and 
Persepolis. They moved about from one to another according to the 
seasons. But the last-named, the centre of their own People, was neoes- 
garily the })olitical centre of Iran in their days. 

2'^ Seleukos Nikator, the General and the first “successor of Alexan- 
der ” had shifted the capital to Seleukia, a little way from Babylon, which 
Alexander had made his capital after the burning of Persepolis. , Th6 
later Parthians shifted from Hecatompylus first to Hatra and then to 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris and facing Seleukia. These two made up the 
“ twin cities ”, the maddtn of the Persians. 

28’ See remarks upon the Semitic type of religion made in Lecture III. 
The Vendiddd was composed mainly in the Sasanian period as an exami- 
nation of its language, especially of its syntax, clearly indicates. 

26 Sykes (op. cit.) has given an excellent resume of this affair and of 
the resulting struggle between the two religions. Though he has very 
strong Christian sympathies, still he is, on the whole, a fair-minded his* 
torian. 

86 Sykes, op. cit., p. 414. 
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against Zoroastrianism and its priesthoods^. Besides it drove 
them into secret propaganda and they worked their hardest to 
undermine the very foundations of Zoroastrian domination* 
What the Christians actually did will never perhaps be known, 
but we know that to the PahlaVi writers the very name 
hiliayaka (Christian) was a term of the greatest reproach. They 
used it to designate the greatest enemies of their faith and of 
Iran, and they have used it even for Alexander the Great 132 

The extreme rapidity with which the doctrines of Mani and 
the ultra-Bolshevik theories of Mazdak spread throughout Iran 
is a fact of the utmost significance. For it points to the 
steady undermining of the very foundations of Zoroastrianism 
and of social order in Iran. The complete collapse of the Sasa* 
nian monarchy before Islam was due not so much to 'the fervent 
valour of the Arabs, as to forces that had been for generations 
sapping the very life of Iranian society and religion. 

Religion in the earlier days of the Sasanians was ‘as pure as 
it could be expected to be after all the successive influences that 
had worked upon it. But unfortunately after the first century 
of Sasanian domination there arose no great leader who could 
have revivified Zoroastrianism or could have united all Iran 
Under his leadership. ^3 Instead of reasserting the fundamen- 
tal truths contained in the GdtMs of Zarathushtra, which would 
have constituted the best answer to the subversive doctrines of 
Mani and Mazdak, the Zoroastrian priesthood began fierce per- 
secutions not merely of the Christians, but also of all who ven- 
tured to go in any particular contrary to the law as they had 
laid down. 3 4 Added to this gi’owing intolerance and bigotry 
there was the growth of an endless ceremonial and anti- demon 


31 History repeated itself in Iran about the middle of the last cen- 
tury when the new religion of the Bab was sought to bo quenched in a 
sea of blood. The only result was to <lrive the adherents of the new faith 
to work secretly. And the net result so far has been the overthrow of 
the Kajars and a very distinct waning of the influence of Islamic clergy 
in Persia. 

32 Cf. the word Kdrdsdni (Fas. ix. 24) as also my note thereon in 
Selections from Avesta and Old Persian, I. 1, p. 42. 

33 Of course, there is the grand figure of Noshirwan the Just, in many 
respects the g:reatest of the Sasanians. But he came too late. The rot 
that had set in had gone too deep into the very life of the nation, and 
too human being short of Zarathushtra could have then saved Iran. 

34 This is the interpretation I put upon the various punishments 
inflicted for trifling offences which may occur every day in one’s life. The 
code of the Vendiddd is petty persecution of an extreme type in many 
eases* 
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ritiial,28 which sooii threatened to replace the ancient 
almost entirely by washings and penances. This and the selfish- 
ness and neglect ol the nobility led to very rapid and wholesale 

conversions to Islam after the Arab conquest 

• 

The Zoroastrians who migrated to India, preferring their 
^aith to their land, were clearly of a more robust conscience 
than those who embraced Islam. They also had e'vidently a 
fuller appreciation of the fundamental truths of their ancient 
faith, and they had still in their hearts a deep love and venera- 
tion ^or their Prophet. They brought, however, to India the 
fundamental truths of Zoroastrianism, as also much of the S^a- 
nian ceremonial. 3T Necessarily they were a microscopic mino- 
rity ” among the millions of India, but they were saved from 
being absorbed by their simple piety, as well as by their strict 
orthodoxy. It was doubtless the elaborate ceremonial enjoined 
in the Vendtddd and actually followed by the Parsis in India 
till almost the present time that has preserved the community 
as a unit among the diverse races of this land. 

Until the advent of the English we have merely marked time. 
Except for Nairyosangh’s^B Sanskrit version of our Sacred Books, 
we do not get any great contribution to our religious literature, 
made by our people before the beginning of the 19th century. 
These translations of Nairyosangh are clearly tinged by Hindu 
ideas, 3* and there no doubt that during the centuries of so- 
journ in India the Parsis had grown distinctly Hindu in their 
beliefs and customs. The Parsis of the early days were mainly 
agriculturists (who served when needed as soldiers also) and 


86 This is the literal meaning of the name Vendtddd {yt-dcbe.va-ddta) the 
t;reatise which embodies most of this type of ritual. Linguistic evidence 
shows it to be clearly a work of a very late period. It seems to have 
been compiled during the Sasanian times and it certainly dominated 
Sasanian Zoroastrianism. It contains, however, some very ancient Indo- 
Iranian myths as well as some very excellent moral precepts. But the 
greater bulk of the book describes anti<demon washings, penances and 
prayers. Except in certain parts it is not satisfying to the human 
heart as a religious text. 

3» I do not believe the uwual Parsi tale of “ the Qurlhi or the sword’*. 
Abdut the replacing of Zoroastrianism in Persia by Islam, I would refer 
the reader to my book on the Religion of Zarathmhtra, pp. 141 fC. 

87 And whenever they needed guidance with respect to dogma or to 
ritual they referred the matter to the Zoroastrians left in Iran. The 
answers received from Persia are embodied in the Revdyets. 

88 8overal writers besides Nairyosangh have made these translations, 
|)ut they are collectively spoken of as the works of Nairyosangh. 

88 Cf., for instance, the repugnance of Nairyosangh to animal food. 

8 
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hence they did not have many opportunities of imbiBing the 
higher type of Hindu culture, and they rather took up a ^eat 
many superstitions from the lower classes and the primitive 
tribes of Gujarat with whom mainly they came into contact. 

Upon contact with the West and especially with western learn- 
ing at the beginning of the 19th century, the Parsis felt as if a new 
world was opening out before them. And in the first flush of 
this new learning some eager spirits began the task of reforming 
the religion, chiefly the ceremonies and the ritual. A good deal 
of this latter was mistakenly believed to have been due to 
“ Hindu superstition”, 40 whereas really it was a heritage from 
Sasanian times. The hearts thirsting*for the new learning could, 
of course, find no satisfaction in these old practices and so in 
their zeal for reform they were eager to go to extremes ; but for- 
tunately there was the dead weight of the bulk of the commu- 
nity against this extreme type of reform. Still many of the 
glaring abuses were remedied. 

The generation immediately succeeding the first pioneers of 
Western learning is in some respects the most important in the 
history of our community. It found its task of reform much 
easier because the higher classes had already tasted the new 
learning and were quite eager to begin ; besides, the community 
as a whole was much better educated by that time and was 
rapidly advancing to the present position of universal literacy. 
Translations from European (mostly English) writers on every 
conceivable subject were undertaken and thus the ground was 
prepared for the introduction of 19th century materialism, also 
called “ rationalism ”, amongst us. In this generation we 
have two great leaders, K. R. Cama and K. N. Kabraji. 

Camaji sacrificed a very lucrative career of commerce to the 
cause of religion and learning. He was the father of Avestan 
scholarship among the Parsis. He was the first to draw the 
attention of the Parsis to the necessity of understanding their 
faitb rather than accepting it on authority. He himself, though 
of a deeply religious turn of mind, was by training a rationalist. 
He strove to give a “ rational and scientifiic ” explanation of 
many of our beliefs and ceremonies. Most of the present gene- 
ration of Parsi Iranists are in a sense the intellectual progeny 


40 The zeal of these early reformers unfortunately transferred the 
dislike of Hindu superstition ” to a contempt, scarcely concealed, for the 
Hindus as a race. Ever since that period the Parsis have had a prejudice 
against the “ VauiAs This has been productive of a great deal of bad 
blood between those who ought to have been brothers in a very real sense. 
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of Camaji. His own pupils in Avesta and Pahlavi did great 
pioneer work and made the community realise the worth of its 
groat spiritual heritage. 

Kabraji worked mainly fof social reform. His chief claim to 
remembrance was his work for womankind. Both Camaji and 
Kabraji worked hand in hand for many years, in spite of ridi- 
cule and something far worse. The former was of a quieter 
nature and moderate, though firm and dignified in the expres- 
sion of his views; he was, moreover, extremely tenacious and 
perse^^ering, Kabraji had, indeed, all the tenacity and the firm- 
ness and the dignity of his great co-worker, but unlike him he 
could never keep his language under restraint. This set up 
violent oppositions against him and he suftered personally for his 
temerity. ’ But the Parsi community never had another such 
friend and critic, so sincere, so outspoken and so utterly fearless. 

The next to take up the task of reforming the community 
and to lead it aright were the much maligned Theosophists. 
They were in their tu^n carried away by the grand vistas open- 
ing before their vision. Brought up as most of them were either 
in very bigoted households or in ultra-rationalistic surroundings, 
many of them went to the other extreme and indeed became more 
than lukewarm towards their own faith.^i The charge levelled 
against Theosophists that they are more Hindus than Zoroastrians 
has some truth in it. And those who have been attracted to 
the great Master, Zarathushtra, have striven to see nothing but 
good in all the sacred literature that has come down to us. 
Naturally this calls forth a smile on the face of the Avesta stu- 
dent. In spite of all these defects they have done a signal ser- 
vice to the Parsi community at a very critical juncture ; they 
have stemmed the tide of “ rationalism which at one time 
threatened to completely engulf all that remained of Zoroas- 
trianism. Rational ” explanations of Scholars and their 
learned commentaries are of scarcely any use to the average man 
whose heart is thirsting for the divine message. This thirst of 
the heart the Theosophist has been trying to quench ; and though 
very often his scholarship is faulty, and his language ungram- 
matical, still he has the power of touching the human heart 
which the scholar with all his learning cannot achieve. They 


41 These good people seem to have forgotten the fundamental maxim 
that Theosophy does not require a man to leave his faith but to live it.’* 
I D^y here make personal confession that I am myself a Theosophist by 
training, by intellectual acceptance, as well as by the dictates of my heart. 

42 Lecture II. 
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have their hearts in the right place and this has led many ol 
them intuitively to poiM out the right direction. But the greats 
est service Theosophy has performed for us has been to show 
us that the Eternal Truths are not the monopoly of any one 
religion ; they have taught our people to rbspect the religions 
of their neighbours. And thus while they have led us back to 
Our own religion, they have made us less bigoted and more 
brotherly. 

The Ancient Sages have pointed out to us the three methods 
of treading the Path to God : the Path of Knowledge, the Path 
of Devotion and the Path of Service. These three are not 
mutually exclusive, rather all three methods have to be blended 
in equal measure in order to attain perfection. Our Parsi com- 
munity has had these three pointed out to it separately uptil 
now. Oamaji pointed out the Path of Knowledge, Kabraji 
pointed out the path of Service, while Theosophy strove to 
lead us along the Path of Devotion. Extremes along any of 
these methods lead to aberrations. True salvation lies in main- 
taining a well-balanced equipoise between the three, by taking 
the best in each and avoiding the extremes. What we need at 
present is not Avesta scholars and TheosOphists and Social re- 
formers reviling each other in print, but a group of students who 
while developing their Intellect are also eager for Service of the 
community and at the same time never falter for a moment in 
their hear&elt devotion to the great Master Zarathushtra. 



RECENT IRANIAN RESEARCHES BY 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. 

Translated and abridged by 

Lbctob J. C. Tavadia, b.a., Hambubg University. 

[The Institute has arranged with Mr. J. 0. Tavadia, b.a., of 
the Hamburg University, that he may send for the Journal a 
half-yearly and yearly report about the articles and books on 
Iranian subjects published in French, German and other Ian-, 
guages. — Editor.] 

1. On the date and birth-place of Zara^u§tra. 

2. On the composition and the teachings of the Gd0d. 

3. On the eastern and western development of the religion. 

4. On some persons and places mentioned in the A vesta. 

These subjects are treated in the following works : 

Hertel, (Prof, Dr.) Johannes. Die Zeit Zoroasters. Leipzig, 
H. Haessel, 1924.<' P. 63. 

— ^ — Achaemeniden und Kayaniden. Ibid. P. 103. 

Meihode der arischen Forschung. Ibid. P. 80. 

Meillet, (Prof. Dr.) A. Trois conferences sur lea Qdthd de VAveata, 
Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1926. P. 72. 

Christensen, (Prof. Dr.) Arthur. Quelques notices sur les plus 
anciennes periodes Zoroastrisme. (From Acto Orientalia 4. 
81-115). 

Bartholomae, (Prof. Dr.) Christian. ZarathuStra's Ldten und 
Lehre. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1924. P. 19. [As this 
lecture has been translated into English its summary will 
not be given.] 

The first three .volumes belbng to the Ivdo-Iraniache Qudlen 
und Forschungen series. The object of this series is to attain a 
sure and certain basis for the correct interpretation of the Vade 
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and the Avesta, And for achieving this the author would first 
remove the screen that conceals the facts. The tradition leads 
us only to a blocked up way, he says, and hence he would not 
take it into account, but only the texts which are to be investi- 
gated and contemporary and earlier sour<5es. The tradition, 
inasmuch as it corroborates the results arrived at, will be 
referred to, for getting light on dark points it will not be depend- 
ed upon. Again as regards the Avesta clear distinction must 
be made between what comes from Zara^u^tra himself and what 
the Magian has taught under the cloak of his name. And as 
regards the Bgveda, since a majority of its hymns are composed 
at a time when the emigration of the different tribes was not 
completed, one must investigate what belongs to the individual 
tribes and what is the common property of them all. Then as 
the first thing, the date and the place of these works must be 
fixed. Secondly the nature of the general view of the world 
and life running through them must be ascertained, — which 
depends upon the climatic and other conditions. , In this con- 
nection it is wrong to take it for granted that the home of the 
Bgveda is India ; it will be shown that a part thereof is composed 
in Iran. 

The first book deals with the date of Zara^u§tra. Herodotus 
(c. 500 B.C.) does not mention him directly or indirectly in his 
account of the Persians. Again he designates their priests 
Magians, not airyaman or dBravan as in the Avesta, And what he 
describes as the religion of the Persians is not at all similar but 
rather contrary to what the prophet has taught ; the former is 
only the Indo-European nature religion including animal sacri- 
fice, etc., plus some Magian characteristics which are reintro- 
duced in the Later Avesta. This shows that in his days the old 
Magian religion was still superme in Persia ; and that Zara^ustra 
must have been unknown in the wider circles of its population, 
and therefore cannot have flourished long before the reign of 
Xerxes I, when Herodotus is supposed to have travelled there. 
The inscriptions of the Achaemenians support this hypothesis : 
Darius is the first to invoke Ahura-mazddh, and the way in which 
he refers to Him, especially the exhortation in the Nalcs-i-Rus- 
tarm, shows according to the author, that he was a recently 
proclaimed God. And therefore Vist^spa, declared in the Od6d 
as the patron prince of Zara^ustra, can be safely identified with 
Vist^spa, mentioned in the inscriptions as the father of Darius. 
The former is called Jcavi, a word meaning a king or a prince in 
more than one place, but only in this case taken as the name of a 
dynasty, — a supposition as unnecessary as unjustifiable. 
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The second book further deals with the so-called Kavi dynasty, 
and its genealogy supposed to be found in the Tails 13 and 16, 
But since in the former Vi§t§-spa is not mentioned with and after 
the other kavis in 132, but long before them in 99, and since his 
father and grandfather are altogether omitted, there is no 
question of genealogy in it. In the second case Zara^ustra 
occurs between the other kavis and VistAspa whose immediate 
forefathers are again absent. Here too no genealogy can have 
been meant by the author. Hertel explains away the fact of 
Vist^spa being called the son of Aurvataspa in Tail 5. 105 by 
calling the Yast to be late and by placing the statement in the 
same category as other attempts at his genealogy. At the same 
time he finds a proof for his theory from the same Yaat^S where 
VistAspa is .styled a descendant of Naotara. The literal meaning 
of this word is “ younger,” — though Bartholomae doubts this, — 
and hence it is taken by some scholars as a suitable designation 
of his grandfather AriyAramna (Ariaramnas), because he was 
the younger son of Cispis (Teispis). Further the data given in 
the Bundahiin^, 7-8 together with the identification of Vahu- 
man with Artaxsahr (Artaxerxes) in the Vahuman Yast 2. 17— 
[cf. also the Great Bundahisn 118 a 11] — are taken as fragments 
that would construct an unbroken Achaemeni an period, not the 
so-called Kavi or Kayanian period. In the Bundahisn 31. 25 
Siyavaxs, who never came to the throne, is not called kay, i.e., 
kavi, which shows that the term does not mean a dynasty of that 
name, .but only a ‘ king/ [as often in modern Persian]. IVom the 
points not connected with the problem the following may be 
noted. The author declars (first volume p. 58, 62) that in the 
Bgveda devanidah “ re viler of the Deva ” refers to Zara^ustra 
and his followers, so also in some cases brahmadvis ‘‘ hater of the 
brahman'" In the other volume the following theories of Hiising 
are discussed and rejected ; that Aurvat-aspa is Oropastes, a 
brother of GaumAta (Justin I. 9) that Sponto-dAta is the first or 
private name of Darius ; that Artabanos and Artaphernes, sons 
of Hystaspes, are Atorovanu and Atorox^aranah of Yait 13. 
102 ; that Pourusti of 114 is Parysatis ; and that Kurous 
Cyrus, her beloved son, is dropped before kavois in 119. The 
same is done with the theory of W. Schulz, who brings the flight 
of Asi, Yast 17. 55-56, in correspondence with that of Dike in 
Phainomena of Aratos 101-134. Asi*s complaint here against 
the Turas and the Naotaras is considered by Hertel as a direct 
hint against Darius because of his severe treatment of the 
Magians who have avoided any mention about him for the same 
reason. [The latter point may or may not be true ; as for the 
complaint it may be a note of a pacifist, denouncingthe fighting 
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paries, OTespective of iia4;ioH and i?eligion.] In this connection 
it may be noted that Bertel sees in Yaena 63. 8, 9 a reference 
to the Magian revolt, to put down which and be soon the 
greatest ’’ the prophet entreats Vist&spa, but Darius takes the 
hint and achieves what we know as history*. Hutaosit does not 
belong to the Naotara family, as is concluded from YaSt 16. 
36-36, because she can have offered her sacrifice in her husband’s 
place to win his love and favour, and not in her father’s [which 
latter is not likely, when we just bear in mind the state of the 
Ivhezi society.] Perhaps the author stretches the point too far 
when he says that we are not to conclude from Hutaos&’s prayer 
that she was the wife of Vistdspa, — reference is made to him 
m the head of the family. 

In the last book' Hertel replies to his critics, especially to 
Professors Clemen of Bonn, Keith of Edinburgh and Carpentier of 
Upsala. We note the chief points. The evidence of Xanthos 
runs that it was 6000 years from Zoroaster upto^the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes. Some of the Mss. read 600, and as it supports 
the favourite date about 1000 B. C.” some scholars are 
prone to adopt it. But this other reading is worthless, because 
6000 is the usual number in Greek authors. Again just before 
this evidence is quoted, we read the other one, that 6000 years 
before the fall of Troy is the date of Zoroaster. Hertel further 
shows that the evidence of Xanthos does not come from the 
fifth but earliest from the end of the fourth cent. B. C., because 
in close connection with the date of Zoroaster it is added that a 
number of Magians came after him till Alexander the Great 
destroyed the Persian empire. Also in the story of Croesus by 
Mkolaos of Damascus there is nothing of Xanthos that refers 
to Zara^Stra. As regards the tile inscription of Assurbanipal 
Hertel shows that Hommel was wrong in reading therein assara 
mazd$ . This is said to be an earlier form of Ahura Mazddh, but 
there cannot be an earlier form, because it came into being long 
after the where the use of Mazddh is not boimd with Ahwra 
but*is quite free . Again there are phonetical difficulties . Hertel 
here declares that Zara^ustra fights against Aryan gods one and 
all, placing Mazddh “the Understanding” as ruler over. all. 
There was no god named MazdM before Zara^ugtra. 

Meiliet accepts the native traditional date which is a little 
before the time of the great Achaemenians, and adds that the 
political revolution was preceded by the religious one, and that 
both arose from a common cause. The QdBda clearly show that 
in those days a political leader was earnestly and eagerly wished 
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for the protection in religious and economical matters. The 
Indo-Iranian system of government y^as still in vogue; i.e., 
every clan had its own chief without any central authority. 
The system of central power was first introduced by Darius, and 
thus was fulfilled^ the wish expressed in the Od6d. MeiUet, 
unlike Hertel, does not positively assert the identity of Vifit^spa 
of the Gd6d and that of the Old Persian inscriptions, but admits 
that such an identification is not excluded, though the name 
must be very common in those days. As regards Darius Meillet 
does not believe that he was a follower of Zara^u§tra, because 
he re-established the altars of sacrifice, etc., which Gaum^^ta had 
destroyed. For this reason and because the name contains the 
word gau, so prominent fti the Oded, the latter must be a fol- 
lower of the prophet, adds the author. 

Meillet does not consider the language of the Gddd to bo far 
older than that of the Old Persian inscriptions, although he 
takes into account the different forms in which the Iranian God 
appears in the GdSd, the Later Avesta, and the Old Persian 
inscriptions. What he says about the relative position of the 
first two from the linguistic point of view is very important. 
Though the Later Avesta dialect is in a more developed stage 
than the GdSd one, the former preserves some archaisms which 
are lost or are on the point of being lost in the latter. Then one 
is not the continualfllon or the descendant of the other. The 
Later Avesta vocabulary is more true to the common Indo- 
Iraniah one than the GdQd one is, which, for instance, contains 
quite another nomenclature for the three classes of the then society; 
airyaman, x^attav, and Vdr3z^ifia instead of dBravan, raOae^tar, 
and vdstrya fauyant respectively [vdstrya alone is used also in the 
Gd6d. Though not for this difference but for another difference, 
viz., in the names of gods Bartholomae says in his ZarathuStra’s 
Leben und Lehre, p. 13, that the prophet chose new or uncommon 
names with the intention of making the gods appear as new ones 
and of effacing the recollection of old ones. This theory does 
not hold good in the present case]. 

As for the birth-place of the prophet Meillet again accepts the 
native tradition which puts it in western Iran, and sometimes 
gives the very place, viz., Ray§,, modern Rae near Teheran. He 
supports this data with linguistic facts. The language of the 
Avesta in general and of the GdBd in particular resembles those 
of the western group, whereas it differs from those of the eastern 
provinces like Sogdiana and Khotan. This theory is not ex- 
cluded by the hypothesis, based upon the geographical data 

9 
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found in the Avesta that the latter has arisen in eastern Iran ; it 
can be said that its authors have used their own dialect and not 
that of the locality where they worked and preached. [Christen- 
sen explains this anomaly differently in his above mentioned 
article as we shall see below.] 

As regards the composition of the Oded the following may be 
noted from what Meillet says. The GdM and also the Later 
Avesta metre differs from the Vedic one in two important points. 
In the Veda the quantity is observed in certain definite places ; 
whereas this is not the case in the Avesta, The Greek verse 
agrees with the Vedic one, and hence it is very probable that 
that was also the Indo-European systein, and that the innovation 
lies on the part of the Avesta. And Meillet brings this in con- 
nection with those cases where a long vowel in open penultima 
is shortened, when an enclitic particle or a secondary suffix is 
added to the word, e.g.^ ddmdndm but demanahyd, doBwarS but 
daBwarasda. The second point of difference is about the cesura 
which is free in the Veda, as it was in the Indo-European period, 
but its place is fixed in the Avesta. The author declares that 
the strophes of the OdBd, unlike those of a Vedic hymn, are not 
closely connected with one another, because the intervening 
prose pieces — as found in other literatures — are lost. Bartholo- 
mae’s attempt to read a connective account from them as also 
to translate all, even where no translation il possible, is declared 
as forced. Meillet illustrates his standpoint by discussing 
Yasrui 29. 

As regards the teaching of the GdBd the author does not see 
dualism therein ; though they sharply note the opposition of 
good and evil, they do not know an evil power forming a pendant 
to Ahura Mazddh. The Vedic religion is that of conquering 
aristocrats, the GdBd one is that of oi)pre8sed husbandmen and 
herdsmen. These see in the apparent abstractions real and 
material powers through which they directly or indirectly sub- 
sist.* For instance the cultivator gets his needs through Arrmiti, 
i.e,, through obedience to his master or the mother earth ; and 
the aristocrat through Taromaiti, i.e., through oppression. 


Christensen has to say the following on the birth-place of 
Zara^ustra. The Avesta connects him with Airyana vaejah, the 
correct pronunciation of which according to Andreas is Arytoa 
vy66ah, cf. Vedic vyacas ‘wide space.’ Mai quart [who now 
writes his name Markwart] identified this locality with Choras- 
mia because the latter is characterised ats the coldest country 
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by native geographers, Erdn&ahr p. 155, and because the Vendt- 
ddd 1. 3 says the same about the former in so many words. 
Andreas has rome to the same conclusion but on other grounds. 
Again the lake Kosavya, 4.c.,KaMsaoya h so described in YaSt 19 
that there is no doubt about Its being the lake Hamun ; and this 
plays some part in a legend about Zara^ptra. This too sup- 
ports the said identification. Later on when the centre of the 
Arsacide empire turned east^wards Eran vez was transferred to 
Aturp§<tk§,n, Bundah^na 29. 12. [The words are pa hust i 
dturpMdn which may have the same sense here as in the Sahras- 
idni Eransahr 58, viz., ‘in the northern region’ of the empire, 
and hence it is hazardous to identify with or limit to the modern 
province of Azerbaijan. It is true that a little below the phrase 
pa kust i apaxtar ‘ in the northern region ’ is used, but that alone 
would not exclude the common meaning of pa kust i dturpdtkdn. 


As to the argument brought forward by Tedesco in his article 
Dialektologie der westiranischen Turfantexte that the home of the 
Avesta must be western Iran, because it shows the peculiarities 
of the dialects of that region, Christensen says that the western, 
viz., the Median editors of the Avesta can be held responsible for 
those peculiarities. He is convinced that the home must be in 
eastern Iran, because the state of civilisation and the nature of 
religious and economical struggle as depicted in the Avesta 
speak decidedly for the east : the fight is against the nature 
religion of the Iranian nomads, not against the Semitic civili- 
sation of the west ; nor does the book show any influence of the 
latter. He adds that the economical conditions referred to in 
the GaOa correspond to those of Sogdiana, Farghana and Bactria, 
hardly of Choasmia. 


Coming to the date of the prophet Christensen declares that 
it is futile to base any theory on the contradictory accounts of 
the Greeks or on the native chronology which is a product of 
theological speculation. According to this a future prophet is 
expected at the end of a thousand years after Zara^uStra, and 
his advent is to be preceded by some great trouble. The latter 
is placed 300 years before Alexander, and the foimdation of the 
Sasanian empire 260 years after. Since as a matter of fact the 
latter event took place after 556 years after Alexander, Chris- 
tensen suggests that the period has been purposely shortened, 
namely for removing the end of the millennium, and therewith 
the end of the Sasanian empire, some centuries further, and he 
adds that with the same object the period between Zara0u^ra 
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Again the GojBU were not put down in writing, when the great 
emigration began, and their oral tradition could not be preserved 
by the western tribes who found themselves in a very different 
and a far superior civilisation. It is also no wonder that the 
remembrance of the prophet did not remain* there alive as in the 
east, where not only his words were preserved but religious 
evolution as embodied in the Yaht was carried on. [The hypo* 
thesis that the western Iranians were Zoroastrians, although they 
did not preserve his words nor even his name is not sound. 
The changed conditions could not have effaced aU traces about 
him, unless it could be shown that the people changed their 
religion. Even if we have to admit the higher antiquity of the 
prophet, viz., about 1000 B. C., this hypothesis need not be 
pressed ; it can be said that these tribes had not £^<ccepted the 
new religion, when they still were in the east.] 

The eastern origin of the YaU literature is evident from the 
geographical references occurring therein. Thufe in Yast 10. 13 
MiOra is said to review from the mountain Har& the Aryan 
settlements which are described in 14 thus : ‘‘ where the valiant 
rulers arrange many an assault, where the high mountains, rich 
in pastures and water, nourishment (?) for the cattle thrive, 
where the deep lakes with vast waters stand, where the navigable, 
broad rivers rush with streaming waves towards Iskata and 
Pouruta, towards Mouru and Haroyu, towards Gava (i.e.) SuySa 
and Xvairizam.’’ Iskata and Pouruta are not definitely identi- 
fied ; Bartholomae takes them even as common nouns : “ crag 
and rock.” [Wolff’s Avesta ; but not so certain in the Altira’ 
nisches Worterbvch 376, 900.] The other places are certain ; 
Mouru is Margiana, the Merv oasis ; Haroyu is Aria, Herat ; 
[Bartholomae takes it unnecessarily as an adj. to the preceding ;] 
Gava is Sogdiana [as the explanatory interpolation and the 
Vevdtddd 1. 4 teU us ;] Xv§>irizam is Chorasmia, the Khiva 
oasis. By Har& we are to understand here the chain of Paro- 
pamisos, Pamir. And the rivers referred to are the Oxus, the 
Murghab, the Zarafshan and the Harirud. The VevdUdd 1 
mentions these and other eastern countries, but this chapter is 
composed according to Andreas in the Parthian period, under 
Mithridates I. Therefore one can say that the passage quoted 
is similarly late. But there is nothing to show that the passage 
is an interpolation, and to say that the whole Yait is of that late 
date is a hard thing because of its style, etc. Again the omission 
of Bactria is no less significant, which could hot have been left 
off, if the passage were composed in Parthian times, when it was 
an important province. On the other hand Bactria was a mere 
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part of Margiana before Darius and even in the first years of 
his reign ; only, later on he made it a satrapy, and then it became 
a principal coimtry,. Margiana being annexed to it. This fact 
also speaks for the higher antiquity of the passage in question* 
The same YaH refers to eastern and western India, f.e., the 
territory on both coasts of the Indus, in 104. Yaht 19. 66-68 
refers to Sistan very intimately : it* mentions the lake Kbsavya 
— i.e., KsMsaoya — ^which is Hamim, and the rivers Haetumant, 
which is Etjnnander or Hilmend, IVada^^, which is Phrados or 
Farah-rud, X^arnahavati, which is Pharnocatis or Hari-rud, and 
XvastrS, which is Khashrud. The spirit of the Yait literature 
is aggressive, which points to the conquering zeal of the mis- 
sionary. Hence it is quite natural that in some of its parts we 
find references to western localities also. YaH 5 refers to the 
lake Caedast, Urmia in Azerbaijan, (49), to the mountain Hari* 
(21-22), which is not the eastern one as in Yast 10, but the wes- 
tern one which separates Mazendaran and Gilan from the central 
Iranian plateau, and to Bawri (29), Babylon, which is given as 
the home of Azi DahS-ka. Ah this, especially the connection of 
the mythical figure, inimical to the good creation, with the 
capital of the Semitic rulers, the enemies of the western Iranians, 
suggests that this YaH must have been composed in Media. 
This means that its date must be fixed after the relation of the 
eastern missionaries with the western population was established. 
Its composition in Media does not mean that its dialect is 
Median ; it is the usual Later Avesta one. The composer can be 
one of these missionaries, or one of their pupils who must have 
mastered this dialect, which as we know remained the religious 
tongue still longer. Christensen observes that just as the meek 
and only defensive spirit of the Oa$a has been replaced by the 
martial and aggressive policy of the Yait, the AmdSa Sp'^nta of 
the former are suffered to survive only, and are nothing as 
compared to the mighty Yamta, 

After the contact with the eastern missionaries, the Magians 
commanded supremacy in matters religious, because of their 
acquaintance with the superior civilisation of the west. They 
were however not slow in adopting eastern customs, e.g., that 
of the burial, and tried to introduce them in Persia where they 
carried on priestly functions. 

The Old Persian inscriptions, says Christensen, contain enough 
data to prove that the religion of the Persians was not different 
from that of the other Iranians. As for the omission of any 
reference to the da^va he considers it quite natural, because the 
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non-Zoroastrians in western Iran were not da^va worshippers, as 
was the case in eastern Iran. As to the tolerance, or even regard 
of the Achaemenians for other religions we must not forget that 
the latter were not so low as to be summarily denounced like the 
religion of the eastern nomads. Again pcjitical considerations 
must have played a great part in the matter. The innovation 
of Artaxerxes 11, viz., the inclusion of MiQra and ATmhitd beside 
Ahura-rmzddh, is a mere official recognition of the god long 
known in the country, and of the goddess which too was wor- 
shipped by the people in the days of Herodotus. Andhitd shows 
the influence of Babylonian 1 8 tar, and the whole innovation 
seems to be a copy of the Semitic conception of the father god, 
mother god, and son god. It is not without interest to note 
that Mihr is called the son of Armazd in Armenian. 

6. On the Yima legend as related in the Vendiddd 2. 

6. On heavenly bodies. 

These subjects are dealt with in 

Hertel, (Prof. Dr.) Johannes : Die Himmelstore im Veda und 
im AwesUi. Leipzig, H. Haessel. 1924. P. 68. 

That the second chapter of the Vendiddd contains the Iranian 
version of the Deluge common in Semitic, Greek, and Indian 
literatures is the opinion prevailing among the specialists from 
Kohut onwards. I^t Hertel declares it as absolutely wrong, 
because all the characteristic points of the myth are conspicuous 
by their absence in the said chapter. There is missing every 
hint about the destruction of even a single creature. We do 
not hear about the ship that delivers all from the Deluge, nor 
about the passing away of the latter, nor about the touching of 
the former at a high mountain. And lastly there is no mention 
about the restoration of the world after the Deluge. The analy- 
sis uf the chapter in question will show this all. 

A §§ 1-5 Introduction : Yima declines to be the propagator of 
the religion, but accepts the office of the protector and increaser 
of the world. 

B §§ 6-19 Golden Age : as there was neither death nor sickness 
but only increase among the creatures, there remained no room 
for them on the earth. Hence its expansion through Yima. 
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C §§ 20-24 Creation of the Winter : Ahum Mazddh informs 
Yima abont the coming of the winter and its terrible consequences 
in the world. 

D §§ 25-38 Construction of and Colonisation in the vara, 

E §§ 39-41"! Conditions in the vara described in faulty lan- 
> guage, and hence the same are later interpola- 

F §§ 42-43 J tions. 

What is now the vara ? It is said in 30 “ apida tdm var^m 
mar'dza dvardm rao6an3ni x^draoxi rt^m arUar^^naimdt and set to 
the mm a door luminous and self -shining from within.” Geld- 
ner would omit the last word [and some translate raodan'dm by a 
window,] but that does not affect the point at issue. The 
deciding word is x^draoxan^m ‘ self -shining,’ which points to the 
sun, and hence mra means the firmament. The author quotes 
Yasna 57.21 where the deciding term occurs along with stars 
and the ‘ mountain ’ Hara : “ karai^yo paiti har^zu'^ x^draoxS- 
fidm antam-naemdt stdhrpaes9m niUaranaemat “on the high 
Harati (is Sraoaa^s house) self shining from within, star-adorned 
from without.” He further refers to Yaat 12.25 where it is said 
that the sun, moon and stars move round the Harati ; and to 
Yait 10.142 where the same word ‘ self -shining ’ occurs as an 
epithet of the moon. All this shows the correctness of th^ inter- 
pretation. Besides this the author quotes Bigveda 7. 88. 5 and 
8. 63. 1 where parallel ideas occur. The sense attached to vara 
from the context, etc., finds support from other direction ; in 
the Bgveda vala means ‘ firmament ’ ; — hence the base is mra, 
not mr as Bartholomae gives ; — and the root is vr [A vest a mr, 
vara] ‘ to surround, to cover.’ The three divisions of the mra 
are supposed to be side by side, but in the Rgveda 10.67.4-5 
they are one upon the other. When all this is ascertained, there 
remains no doubt that the Vendiddd account refers not to the 
myth of the Deluge but to that of Yama’s conducting ther first 
dead into heaven. Hence also it is clear why Yima is said to have 
marched towards the lights, — i.e., towards the firmament, — and 
towards the path of the sun, — i.e, towards the east — in 10 etc., 
where upa rapi^wa^m ‘towards the midday, i.e., towards the 
south’ is to be removed, as it disturbs the metre as well as the 
sense. Its translation “ at midday ” by Bartholomae cannot 
be correct because of the mention of the lights, — stars. The 
last sections, though later additions, show that the real nature 
of the account or at least of the mra was then still known. 

10 
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The coming of the terrible winter means only the end of the 
Ck>lden Age. There is no talk of destruction through it ; Bartho* 
lomae’s interpretation of 24 is wrong : not the one-third of the 
cattle passes away (from life), but from the three places — men- 
tioned in the passage — ^will they go to some strong abodes. 
[Miat can well mean ‘ three-fold ’ ; “ from the three places ” of 
the Pahlavi version, also adopted by others, is a free translation.] 
Hertel adds that in the Aryan myth there was, instead of the 
winter, the sinking of the earth on accoimt of the over population. 
This fact is preserved in the Mahdbhdmta 3. 142. 35ff., 

where the later part, viz., the account of the earth being held up 
by instead of its burden being removed by Yama through 

leading the dead to heaven, is not original, as can be concluded 
from the same work 12.255.15 — ^257.38, where the creation 
of death is given as the means of removing the burden of the 
earth. The change in the Vendiddd shows a dogmatic motive ; 
[and it is also influenced by the climatic condition ]. A similar 
change is to be seen in 28 in the words “ as long as these people 
will be in the mm,” by which the sensual pleasures in it were 
restricted to a limited time, because the idea of their being 
eternal, i.e., in heaven would be repugnant to the Mazddh wor- 
shipper. This is not at all a clever addition. Hertel points out 
a number of them, e.g., 7 and the words avi mat . . ajyamndm in 
26 and 34, [also marked as such in Wolff’s Avesta.^ 

The^ author further shows from the Bigveda the idea that the 
firmament with its openings i.e., the sun, etc., moves itself ; and 
quotes from various Sansl^t works such passages as refer to the 
heavenly bodies as the openings in the Ornament ; and adds a 
note on Apri songs, especially regarding the same point. Stars 
are also called rain givers, for which the parallel passages from 
the Avesta are fully given, viz., those that contain afsdi^ira as the 
epithet of the stars. Ya^t 8 is of special interest in this respect. 
It contains some four versions of how TiUrya fights in order to 
produce rain ; they are 8-9, 10-34, 39-40, 45-47. The first part 
of the first, and the last are original, in which the sea Vourukasa 
appears as situated in heaven, and when it is flooded, water 
comes down as rain. 

In the appendix of the following work is given the translation 
of Vendidad 2, and are discussed its contents especially with 
reference to the vara. 


Lommel (Prof. Dr.) Herman. Die ydiVs des Awesta. Gottin- 
gen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1927. p. 211. 
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This work) on which the author was engaged ednce 1914, 
contains a trdnslation of all the Yost pieces with special intro- 
ductions to them besides a general one, with grammatical and 
exegetical notes, and with the list of names and an index. For* 
the present we are •concerned with the appendix only. — Lommel 
agrees with Hertel that the chapter in question does not contain 
the Iranian version of the Deluge*, but differs from him that ii^ 
preserves the myth of Yama’s leading the first dead into heaven. 
He closely follows the text as it is, and says that to save the 
righteous [not so in the text] from the evils of winter the vara 
was formed, and hence this can be only a subterranean cave, 
which in its term explains the reference how it was made, viz,, 
by removing the earth. ‘Again the cave suits better with the 
first, middle, and lowest ’’ parts of the vara, their size being 
also in descending order. His explanation about the self- 
shining door ” is this that the stone at the mouth of the cave 
radiates light, in support of which he quotes a German legend. 
For some incongruities Lommel says that the vara is a sort of 
paradise — not according to Zoroastrian or Aryan ideas, but 
according to some popular Iranian belief. 



THE TRANSLATION OP AN EXTRACT 
FROM MAFItIH AL-‘ULt)M OF 
AL-KHWlRAZMl., 

By J. M. Unvala, Ph.D. 

The following extract from Al-Khw4razmi Liber Maf&tih Al- 
Olum-edidit G. Van Vloten, Lugduni-Batavorum 1895, I r ) 
contains an interesting list of Persian, Turkish and Idian 
words which occur in works of Arab historians. As Arabic 
is not rich enough in sounds to represent all those which these 
three languages possess, the words borrowed from them undergo 
such violent changes in the mouth of an Arab, that they wander 
very far from their original form. These changes, however, 
take place according to certain hard and fast rules, which, 
in case of Persian words, have been systamatised and explained 
by A. Siddiqi in “ Studien iiber die persischen Fremdworter 
im klassischen Arabisch ”, Gottingen 1919. Again, the Arabs 
formed the plural of foreign words of four syllables generally 

/ / / / ^ f)/ / // 

on the bases of c.gr., ^ 

✓ 

they were pure Arabic words. I have not intended in this 
article to explain these foreign words from the standpoint of 
phonetics, but only from that of pure linguistics. 

A LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE NOTES. 

Bthl. — ^Christian Bartholamae. 

_Altiranisches Worterbuch. Strassburg 1904; 

ZAirWb , — Zum altiranischen Worterbuch. Nacharbeiten 
und Vorarbeiten. Strassburg 1906. 

ijSB . — Zum sasanidischen Reohtsbuch. Heidelberg. 

Chavannes, Edouard. — Documents sur les Tou-Kiue (Turcs) 
Occidentaux. St. Petersburg 1903. 

Christensen, Arthur. — L’Empire des Sassanides, le Peupb, 
rfitat, la Cour. Kjobenhavn 1907. 

Dozy, Reinhart. — Supplement aux dictionaires Arabes, Vol. I 
et II. London 1877-81. 
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Fbbband, Gabbisi,.— V oyages du marchand arabe Sdaymto 
en Inde et en Chine. .Paris 1922. 

FrP.— The Frahang i Pahlavik. Edited by Hbinbich F. J. 

9 

JuNKEE... Heidelberg 1912. 

(The Great BundahiSn.) The Bfindahishn. Being 
a facsimile. .Edited, .by Bbheamgobb Tahmttbas 
Anklbsaria. .Bombay 1908. 

GIrPh , — Grundriss der iranischen Philologie— Herausgegeben 
von Wilhelm Geiger und Ernst Kuhn. Strassburg 
i(a, b). 1895-1901, 2, 1896-1904. 

Hbm. — Hbinbich Hubschmann. 

jlQr . — ^Armenische Grammatik. I. Teil. Annenische Ety- 
mologic. Leipzig 1895. 

^Persische Studien. Strassburg 1895. 

Horn NpEt.— Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologic von 
Paul Horn. Strassburg 1893. 

— Journal Asiatique. Paris. 

Iranisches Namenbuch von Ferdinand Justi, Marburg 

1895. 

Mabquaet, j.— E ranSahr nach der Geographie von Ps. Moses 
Xorenac^i. Berlin 1901. 

Mabqtjaet, j., und Bako, W.-Ostturkische Dialektstudien, 
Berlin 1914. , 

JtfAD.-— MatMn i Haz^r Datistto. 

PdhlT , Pahlavi Texts, .edited, .by Jamaspji MinochbhARJI 

Jamasp-Asana, Bombay 1913. 


PaWiF.— Pahlavi Vendidad. 

Umvala KH.-The Pahlavi text “ King Husrav and his Boy ” 
published, .by Jamshedji Maneokji Unvala. Pans 1921; 


VtriiLBRS. — Lexicon Persico-Latinum. .lOANNis Augusti Vul- 
LERS. Bonnae ad Rhenum 1855. 
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WZKM, — Wiener Zeitechrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
Wien. 

Zbnkbb. — ^T urkisch- Arabisch-Persisches Handworterbuch . . von 
Juuus Theodob Zenkeb. Leipzig 18Q6. 
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o / 

li)jj ^ JUAf«o ^A,i^ (iXl! 

<jt;^ Lo«3 ^jj ^ X****>os^ ^ 

-F //' 

..-» ✓ 
^Jtt3 ^ J Jui| (^X^waII i| ^ |%li^t 


dS^Vft^l^ \<iX^ ^Jk^ ^^^tfCbAJU^ ^ ^LJ^SS^J!^^ lU^iXM JUL^t 

— » / ✓✓ 

|kA 4^^Jj OUxM 1*"^ J ^ Lmm9^^ Jii*i\ l^>^!l U 
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m rs/ 

^ ^ a ^ U 0 -* m n y 

l^U^- |jb ^ ^ItfaNAdUAlt ^ 

C5 / ' 

tXXiuJl ^ 

^ j j a3jI^ 8j.-aA!! ^Ue 

✓ ✓ ✓ s*/ 

AmJ^aox.^ di5 lijijik^vM Ub4^^\^ jljiO 

Lm^\^tfi\ O 4-5 J:;^) j^ 

O J /✓ 

tHaduu^ll 3 L^^\jk\ 

ijjl^A*!U ^ (jwJA^C^H ^^jtb l-^y 

* •* 

t/-* ^ 

lg}l^ u-al>- ^ ^!1 

y/y 

<*» 

yv my 

j JCAcH 3 (:/^ Ub ) ^1; j 

J - ^ s 

J^ (**}i 3 

t_S^LftS 4ii ^s-ji ^•ax) y IjLsI- j 

O^ «. 

^fc j*a^ jy^ Luiill 1^3 isfiilt 
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CH. VI. 

On words, which occur frequently in the history of PersuiJ 

is the pjural of • ^ . They are those who 

are behind the king, and they are the kings of the districts 

r\/ 

(i.e., provincial kings), jyc means the boundary in Persian, 

/ >0/ 

and o is the governor of the boundary. The Persians 

used to call the district in the vicinity of the river {i,e., the 
Oxus) Marzi Thr&n, the frontier of the Turks, while the 
people of IQiohr^sto used to call at Marzi ir^n, i.e., the 
frontier of AlTr4q. i 


1 Mid P. marzpdn “margrave” (Unvaxa, KH. 87). They were the 

governors of provinces, nominated by the king and possessed considerable 
authority. A1-Khwarazmi must be thinking of a particular margrave 
appointed to guard the frontier between Iran andTur§-n (Mabquart 160). 

The u ( ) on the second syllable is owing to the following labial. 

1 bis Arh’^q is another name for IrS^n^ahr or Persia (Ibn-Khor- 
daDbeh 18-19; Ibn-Rosta 1-1^, 1-4). As-Saw&d or Siiristan 

n/p / 

is called y i.e., “The heart of IrSn^ahr (Ibn-Khord. 

ibid. ; .marq. 21). Further, among early Arab writers al-‘Ir6,q was used 
to designate the whole of Persia. Thus the emperor of China is alleged 
to have said to Ibn-Wahab, an Arab traveller, in 303 A.H. that the 
Chinese count five kings in the whole world. The first is the king of 
arirSlq, because arirSq is the centre of the earth, and because other 
kingdoms surround it. In China he is called by the name of “ the king 
of kings”. The second is the king of China, then comes the king of the 
Turks, then the king of India and the king of ROm or Byzance. -(Ferranu 
87). From this it is clear that by the expression “ king of aPlraq ” the 
Caliph of Bagdad is meant, who became the inheritor of the vast empire 
oftheSasanides(PELLiOT, T’oungPao, vol.XXII, no. 2, 117, 118). Again, 
it is interesting to note, that the name alTraq is used for Fars, the south 
western province of Persia in the chronicles of the fourth Islamic century, 
where it is said that “a treaty of agreement between the parties (Wdud 
ad-Daula, ruler otFiirs and Abfi §&lih Mansfir bin Nuh, ruler of Siorasan.) 
was drawn up in 361 A.H.. and attested by the witnesses of arirdq, who 
w^re present and the witneses of j^orasan” (D. S. Margolioxjth, The 
Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. Oxford 1921, vol. V. 335.) 

As to the derivation and meaning of al-‘Iraq, YAq^jt quotes Hamza 
who says that its name in Persian is ^ meaning “ coast, coastland”’ 
from which it is arabisised to (5^^^ {Yaq6t 18-22). This is, 

of course, one of the many conjectures of Arab writers at the explanation 
of the name. To my knowledge there is no Persbn word like Lhl K 
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•* f ri ' 

2 means the East, o * is the West. 3jtr^j ^ 

is the quarter of the South, because the Sun stands opposite 
to it in the middle of the day. ® ^ quarter of 

the North, jif is one of the months of winter, and is the 
wind. It means the quarter of the wind of winter. The word 

/n/ 

is- then arabisised and became . 

aJI « arabisised from bj j f is a standard. 

✓ 

The name of the man who revolted against Ad-Dahb^k and killed 
him was Afridun K&bi The standard of K^bi was made 


a Mid P. x^ardsdn^Arm Lw. xorasan (Hbm. AGr. 45) mpan lit. “the 
place, abode of iflfe Sun”, hence “the East”. It is also the name of the 
north-eastern province of Persia ; cf. MP. xurdsdn. 

3 Mid P. x'^^arvardrif x^arhardn (PahlT. I. 20, 13), Arm Lw. xvatvaran 
(Mabquabt 18) mean lit, the place where the Sun is covered or 

hidden”, i.e., “the West”. Ibn khobd (vr . 7 ) and MA‘sf)Dl {At-TanUk 

n • 6) have . Of the variants i:) and U Uj quoted 

in Ibn Khobd. (ibid, no. e) the former is the correct and libn -arabisised 
form. 

4 Mid P. nimrdht lit. “ midday”, hence the South. 

6 Mid P. dturpdtahdn (Pahl T. I. 24, 2, 6), Arm Lw. Atrpatakan 
(Mabq. 108, seq.; Hbm. AGr. 23, 24). It is derived from Av. Ctardpdta- 
“ protected by fire,” with two distinctive Mid P. suffixes -ak and -dn, 

Ad-;^Wab.’s etymology of the word is wrong. He is misled by the 
arabisised form ^ of Mid. P. pdt, Av. pdta- “protected”. It is inter- 
esting to note that he calls “ one of the months of winter”, most 
probably the ninth month, as in the orthodox calendar of the modern 
Zoroastrians. 

Al-KhwAb. uses the name of one of the northern provinces of Persia 
to designate the North. But Av. and Mid P. have a special word for it» 
viz., a^xtara-and apdxtar respectively. M.P. hdxter, which is etymo’ 
logically connected with Av. apdxtara- means “the West” (Hobn, NpEt, 
35). Ibn-Kosta gives the names of the four geographical divisions of 
Ir4nshahr, which corre^ond to the names of the four cardinal points 
in Mid P. given by AL-^towAB. But the northern division is called by 

him (Ibn-Rosta I •T . 23) and not Jl^arhddakdn. MA‘sti>f also 

calls the North {AuTcmhlh Tl. 6). 

® Mid P. drafs, M P, direja “ a banner, standard ”. . 

^ Cf. Chbistensen 62. Mid P. FrStdn i Kdvtydn. He is i^raetaona 
of the Avesta, the Iranian mythical hero (JNb. 331 seq*) 
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from a bear-skin, others say from a lion’s skin. The kings of 
Persia used to consider it to be of good omen. They embroi* 
dered it with gold and studded it with precious stones. 


I it ' ^ n' 

IS the plural of" 8 . It means a knight, 

because the Persians did not give this title except to a courage- 
ous, brave and renowned man. 


✓ ^ 

is the lower Euphrates district. From it is 
derived the name of the Syrians, who are the Nabataeans. 

✓ O ✓ • ✓ 

10 is an idol-temple ; ^ means an idol. For 

this reason fiaghdM is so called, i.e., “the gift of the idol,” as 

is said on the authority of Al-A^ma*!. It is therefore also that 

/ 

the king is called ^ . This word also means, “ the leader, 

✓ 

the master ”. Thus the king of China is called n 


8 Mid P. asdwd/r, M P. suwdr “a rider, cavalier”. For cf. no. 1. 

9 Mid P. SiXrssidn, It is the ancient name of As -Saw Sid in Persian, 
a translation of Aram. B&O Aramdyi It is Asorestan of the Armenian 
historians, where Ctesiphon, the residence of the Persian kings, was 
situated (Marquaut 21 ; Hbm. AGr. 22). But Mid P. Sdr9stdn signifies 
“Syria proper” (Bd. XV. 29, no.; XX, 10). Cf. also no. 1 bis. 

10 AP. *baga8tdna; Mid P. Bay98tdn, M P. Bahistdn and Btsut'dn “ the 

place or abode of God” (Hbm. AGr. 113). It is the name of the moun- 
tain, on which the famous inscriptions of Darius the Great are engraved 
A1-Khwar. is wrong in his etymology, because AP. 6^a-, Mid P. hay never 
meant “an idol”. The meaning “king” is dialectical (Marquart 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, II. 6. no. 3. Gottingen 
1896). As regards , Ibn-Dubust&ya gives indeed a popular 

etymology favoured by the consonance of bay and bdy in MP. The 
word is (Ibn-Khord.), Mid P. bayddt, Av. 6ayadd^a-“ given by 

Cod; gift of God”, ^mp. Gr. ^cojopos The charge of idol -worship 
in general and the worship of the effigies of kings and Imtos in particular 
•brought forward by Arab historians against the ancient Persians can 
only be upheld in the case of the Parthians, whom the Arabs nearly 
ignore as the Persian tradition does. It is totally unfounded in the case 
of the Achsemenides and the Sasanides, especially in that of the latter, 
whom the Arabs, came to know better. 

1 1 Mid P. hoypuhr, Sogd. ^boypUr, j (thus also in the SahnAma), 
MP. boypdr “ son of God”. It is in imitation of the title of the Chinese 
emperor t'ien-tze of the Hans. This title was introduced by Kushana 
King Eadphizes as devaputra (Mabqxjart 209). 
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i.6., ‘‘the son of the king”. But Ibn-Durustuya says in his 
book TasMt^ uUFa^tii,, that Al-A 9 ma‘i is mistal^n in what he 
has related about the etymology of Baghdad, because the 
Persians were not worshippers of idols. The word is 
and means “a garden ” and is tjjie name of a man. 
This IS a false invention and a gross error of Ibn-Durusthya, 

because ^ means, according to the Persians, “ God ; lord, 
king They used to worship idols and seek blessing from 

them. They named the idol ^ and the house of idols 

✓ 

Of course, the Persians used to worship them and represented 
them in the effigy of kings and Im^ms. Perhaps BaghdS/d 
means also “ the gift of the king.” 

.xny ;/n/ /n ✓ 

ig the 'judge of the magians, and 
is the chief judge, (lit. the judge of judges). 

4 

. / // 

is the servant of the fire. Its plural is 


It corresponds to Sasanian minU 6itri min yaztdn “ ycvov? 6€0v * 
«.c,, of the lineage of God”. Bakur is the Armenian form of the Parthian 

name Ila^copos which was analysed into > hence C mean 

also “king” in many dialects (Marquart Untersuchungen. II. 6, no. 3.) 
^ is, of course, an arabisised form of Sog. 'pdr. Mid PT. shows 
us all the three forms ’pds, jYdhr {jyCLsr)^ and pHr for Av. ptiOra- “son”, 
(Bthl. zAirWb. 2^6). They also occur in Mid PB. 

Note 1. — The form fay is explained as Ferghaijian in dictionaries 
it means “ idol ; beloved ” (GIrPh. I. ^.14). 

12 It shows the orignal MP. pronunciation with the diphthong in 
the first syllable, which becomes later on 6 in mdhad (Hbm. Pst. 248). 
MidP. mayupat lit. means “the chief of the magians”, then simply “a 
priest”, because the priestly profession was reserved only for this Median 
tribe (Bthl. AirWb. 1111). Mayupat^m higher in authority than “the 
great judge ” in Sasanian times, whereas mayupatdn mayupat was “ the 
chief justice ” (Bthl. z SR. IV. 28, seq.) The ordinary judge was called 
ddtdwar, MP. ddwer. 

18 The vocalisation with o in the second syllable corresponds to Mid Ps 
^hrpat, MP. Mrhud with u is owing to the preceding labial. Although 
MP. Mr “ fire ” in Mrhud corresponds phonetically with Mid P. ihr 
in ihrpat and with Av. MOra- in ai^rapaitis , still it differs radically in 
its meaning from the Mid P. and Av. words, as they mean “ the teacher 
of a theological s<chool”. MP. Mr goes back, according to BARTHfUOMAE, 
to an ancient Iran. *aidra, “ brand, fire ”, which latter may be compared 
to Gr. auOia “I burn” etc., (Bthl. zAirWb. 243-44). 
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And among the Persian dialects are : — 

«• /o/ 

14 the speech of kings was delivered in it during 
public audiences. , It is the dialect which is connected with* 

✓n/ /o/ 

; and is the name which is applied to the five 

cities I^fahini®, Ar-R<ayyi«, Hama^&ni^, Nih4wandi® and 

Adharbaij&n^^. Among its dialects: «AA 4 »^liJ |20 — this was 


U This is Pahlavtk or Middle Persian. Pahlavik is an ethnicon from 
MidP. PahloA), AP. Parthava- “ Parthia, a Parthian”, Arm. Pahlcw, 
Part^ev (Hbm. AGr. 03, seq.) It is, properly speaking, the dialect of 
Parthia, later XurlLsUn, the nOrth-eastern province of Persia. A1 -Khwab* 
calls it wrongly the dialect of Bahia, which, according to him and other 
Arab geogifephers, is the province containing the above-mentioned 
five cities, which are situated in the north-western province of Persia, 
the ancient province of Media. But Arab. Bahia is MidP. Bahl (written 
b aa Bdhl or Bahll, a. PahlV. i. 7; PahlT. 1. 19-5), Ann 

Bahl, which is normally developed from Av. B&xtrt, Bdx^% 

' without the metathesis, which would give us the form Bcdx (iSlABQUAitf 
87 ; Hbm. AGr. 31). Thus Pahlavik would be, properly speaking, 
the dialect of Balx or Bactria. A1 -KhwaJR. considers Fd/raaiyya^ 
Darriyya, KhUziyya and Surydniyya as its dialects, of which the 
second and the fourth may be taken for the dialects of the north, 
and the first and the third as the dialects of the south. 

Note 1. — Both these pronunciations existed side by side. The former 
approaches more to the Av. form, and must have been more prevalent 
wcause its ethnicon is found in Syr. Bdhlt, which through the Buddhists 
has also been borrowed into Skr. Wdhli, Bdhlika, Wdhltka Vkud Wdlhika. 
Again MP. shows both forms of the name Bdxr and Balx (Makquabt 
88, 89). 

16 ^Acnrat^dvx oi Ptolemaioa ; MidP. Spdhdn, Aim. Spahan, Aspahan 
MP. Ispdhdn (Hbm. AGr. 21, 22). 

16 It is called Ragd in Av. and AP., and ’Payct by the Greeks; Mid 
P. (Pahl T. I. 21 7), Arm. Re, MP- Rai. It was the capital of Me- 
dia (Hbm. AGr. 70). Re and Aspahan were situated, according to 
Moses of Khoren and Ptolemaios, in Media (Mabquabt, 28, 137). 

17 It is Ecbatana, Hagmatdna of AP. and ^Ay/Sarava of Hero, 
dotus ; Arm. Ahmatan and Ahmadan (Hbm. AGr. 17 ). The pnovince 
of Hamadcln corresponds to the Arsacide province MyjBtx y divo> 
(Mabquabt 71 ). 

18 MidP. Nihdvand (PahlT. I. 21-4). Fihriat has «> j ^ 
t.e., Nihavand of Media (I. IT . 4)^ , 

19 Cf. no. 6. 

MidP. Pdr^lk, an ethnicon from MidP. Pdrs, AP. Pdrsa-, Arm. 
Parsk* (Hbm. AGr. 67) “Persia, a Persian”. This was the dialect ol 
theSasanidesand the direct forerunner of MP. It is again the ecclesiastioal 
and literary {Fifirist I. ^ 6) dialect, prevalent in Persis. 


12 
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used as the speech of the Mawba^s and of those who were 
equal to them (in rank). It is the dialect of the villages of 

Pftrs; 21 is the dialect of the people of the cities 

comprising Ctesiphon. Those who were at the court of the 
king used to speak it. It is connected with those who frequent 
the court of kings. The on^ dialect of those of the people of 
the ?!ast that takes its place, is that of the people of Bal^; 

is the dialect, which is connected with the 
villages of Khhzist&n. The kings and nobles used to speak it 
in privacy and lavatory, while undressing in the bath, and in 

copper-basins and in the toilet-room ; i® 

dialect, which is connected with the villages of Siirist&n®*, 
which is the lower Euphrates district of Al-Trfi,q. The Syrians 
are those, who are (also) cllled the Nabataeans. It was used 
as the speech of the ratinue of the kings, when they craved for 
boons and complained against unjust acts, because it is the most 
flattering of the languages. 


21 MidP. *dar^. This is the coiirt -dialect. It seems from what Al- 
EhwAb. says about the Fahlaviyya dialect, that Da/rriyya was supplanted 
by this dialect, although as said in no. 14 his etymology of Fahlaviyya 
is not correct. It is, according to him, the Median dialect. In modern 
times the name OahA is widely used by oriental as well as occidental 
writers instead of Deri {Darth), with which the Zoroastrians of Persia 
designate their dialect as a protest against the degrading word gabrt 
(GlrPh. I. b. 382). 

28 AP. hmuajiya-, an ethnicon from AP. Susiania, a Susian” 

(Bthl. AirWb. 1846), Arm. xuiik, xuiastan (Marquart 27, Hbm. AGr. 
46.) Fihriet has “ the king and nobles used to speak it in privacy and 
in places of recreation and pleasure, and with courtiers ** (I. | 7)^ 

It is most probably a sort of a vulgar dialect or slang, in which the 
king and nobles used to express their feelings without restraint. Again, 
the inhabitants of Khuzistftn were considered as the refuse of the human 
species, and their name became a synonym of a thief, a cheat, etc., (Dozy); 
their dialect may have, therefore, been worthy of them. " 


22 Cf , no. 9. 
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Hie kinds of Fiernan regiBters*^ : — 

<i>ci **, i.e., the register of judicial deoudons; 

•• the register of the land for taxation ; 

*8 i.e., the renter of the accounts of the royal 

court; i.e., the register of treasures ; so 

i.e., the register of the liverie so bis j jUa 


S4 Fihriath&a and (T. if*. 9, 11), At-Tcmbih 

(7 1. 11 , 7 7. 8). The forms and ^ go back to MidP.* 

^pirak, a dj. “belonging to, pertaining to a writer, secretary’ 
from MidP. diptr, Arm Lw. dpir “a writer; secretary of state’ 
(Christensen 38 ; Hbm. AGr. 146), But the word is used in the 
sense of “writing, character; scripture Arab. &jJSS in general, e.gr., 
“the religious writing”; ^ (better =: 

MidP, vii ) “universal writing, scripture” {Fihriat I. |r. 9, 11; 
At Tanblh ^\, 11, 7r. 8). It refers here undoubtedly to the 
state-records pertaining to the different departments of administration. 
FihrieVB is indeed a mistake for which is IMttdP. 

diptrih “ th^rt of writing ” (Unvala, Kh. 64), then “ writing, character, 
scripture,” comp. Arm. dprutHun (Hbm. AGr. 146). 


2» Mid P ddt MP. ddd mean originally “law, justice”, then especial- 
ly in Paz. “ a judicial decree, decision, judgment”. Arm Lw. dot is used 
only in this latter sense (Hbm. AGr. 136)- 


26 MidP. dmdr, MP. hamdr lit., “counting, reckoning, aoooont”. 
That the word also meant “ tax, taxation ” is deduced from ArxnLw. 
^moroifcisr“book-keeper,coUeotor of taxes” (Christensen 20; Hbm. 
AGr. 178). 


67 AP. and MidP, ^ahr mean only “ land, country.” MP. 

ieiir has later on got a restricted meaning “ a city”. 

66 Mid P. katah, MP. kada “^house ” is her© used in the restricted 
sense of “ the royal house, court”. 

MidP. and MP. gcm^ “treasure”. The whole means lit. •‘the 
register of the accounts of the treasury • 

Va MP. Axwr, Arm Lw. oafof. “a stable”. There ww 

in Saw^n a dignitary dx^arpat or dxvaradldr, who was the 

grand equerry ” (Christensen 93 ; Unvaia, Kh. § 110). Thus jUa 
means ** accounts pertaining to the livery” . 

66 bis# It is borrowed from Aram. Or* crraj^Xo^ 


^ stable.” 
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i.e., the register of the accounts pertaining to the fires ; 

the register of pious foundations. 


S /rt /o 

is the plural of witho7it analogy, 

^ ^ 
✓ r» jj 

is an arabisised form of 

Ch. VII. 

On the words, which occur frequently in conquests and 
wars and history of the Arabs of Islftm. 

« 

33 means ''a distinguishing mark, a banner”. Its 
plural is ^ are those who possess black 

yj 

banners. Their chief is called 

/o y ^yoy 

Aj ^rn.J } 36 ^ dj {q lance, which was in possession of 
Naj^shi, 36 the King of Abyssinia. He presented it to the 
messenger of God — may God bless him and give him peace ! — It 
was carried before him, whenever he went to the place of prayer 
on the festival day. The Khalifs inherited it from their prede- 


31 MidP. *ruvdnakdn^ plural of ruvdn “soul”, most probably formed 
on the analogy of MidP. Jravartakdn, MP. fravardagdn “ the departed 
ones”, or better perhaps on that of MP. ddstagdn, plural of d^st “a friend”* 
It refers to the pious gifts given to certain charitable funds for the benefit 
of the souls of the departed. 

32 Av. Haosravah-, MidP. Husrav (UnvAla, Km. 66). The Arab, 

form is borrowed from the second one of the intermediate 

Syr. forms Xoarav and Xcsron (with the aspirated k) (JNb. 134). The 
name of the famous Sasanian King Xosro KavM (531-579 A.D.) became 
later on the common appellation for the Persian kings, especially with 
Arab writers. 

33 “A policeman ; an executioner ” (Dozy). It is also used of those 
troops who enter first in a battle regardless of death. Again, it signifies 
“the satellites of the praetor as well as of a prefect”, i.c., “the prae- 
torian troop”, so-called because they had some distinguishing badge 
(Fbeytag). 

34 For his duties cf. Babthold, Turkistan, p. 236, 239. 

86 ** A short lance ” (Fbeytag). It is also used of the blade of a dagger 
(Dozy). 

n. 

3« Ethiop. nagdsM “ ruler, kng”. 
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cessors.. It is (again) the lance, with which the prophet — ^may 
God bless him and give him peace ! — Skilled with his own hand 
Obayy ibn-Khalaf on the day (of the battle) of Ubud. It is 

called 

0-* 

I 37 ^as the robe, with which the messenger of God 
— may God bless him and give him peace ! — clothed the poet 
Ka^b bin Zuhair. Mu^&wij^a bought it from the latter and the 
l^alifs inherited it also. 

/ { ^ 

AhjtjJ|88 are the Arabs, who possess chargers. 4 j , 3 1 *^ 1 39 

are those, whose cavalry prepares an assault. *^iU5J|40 
is a body of soldiers. Its niaba is are the sons 

^ ^ yy /y 

of the village-chiefs ^0 Its niaba is I I — they 

are the people of Farghdna.^i 

is the king of Fargh&na. The SawArtar 


37 For its full description cf . Dozy. 

88 They are a detachment of cavalry, who make a night-ambuscade 
Dozy), or who watch the frontiers (Kazimibski). 

89 They are the troops pertaining to the infantry, as well as to the 
cavalry (Fbeytao). 

yyyny 

40 Tdj ul-*Arus has which is certainly connected with 

^ / // 

It is explained by “a class ( ) of soldiers”. Its 

singular is which is the niaba of Thus 

must be a geographical name, which is difficult to identify owing to 
the lack of further references. 

40 bis. Mid P. dihkdn, M.P. Syr. “village-chief”; 

Arm. dehk*amUHun “the office of a dehkan ” (Hbm. Agr. 139). 

41 It forms at present a part of Russian Turkistan. 

42 Christensen takes it for a dialectical form (north-eastern) of AP. 

xhdyaSiya-y MidP. and MP. idh^ “ a king ” (Christensen 23). But I 
consider it with Justi (Nb. 141) as derived from Av. xha^ta-y Sogd. *xkat^ 
Mid P. Ht, MP. “ shining, brilliant”, an attribute of the Sun and of 
the king Yima (Jome^t) in the Avesta. MP. has acquired the exclusively 
substantival meaning “brilliance; the Sun”. This view is supported 
by the names of ipen {^Hah of the ^d/indma) and ^tidap (Horn; 

NpEt. 178). At any rate, the Sogd. forms or when arabisieed 
become ikhshld. Another ancient Turkish title Sad (in Arm. SolA), 
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Idn^’ is next to him. ^ is the king of UshrOfskAttA*^* 


which is mentioned in MiiSQUAST 69, 86, is, of ooiirse, derived from AP . 
(x^idyaSiyct’t but from the intermediatfe Arsacide«(MidP. of the North) 
form *id^ (von STAOKELBSSia, WZKM. 27, 59). 

'Note 1 Ancient Iran, long dipthongs -•dy-and •*dw- have normally 
become 4- and -6- in Sogdian (Gauthiot, Essai de Qrammaire Sogdienne, 
Paris 1914-23, p. 96). Thus AP. xidya^iya- would become* xiiS in 
Sogd. But this example remains hypothetical and without a parallel. 

• 

48 It is a Turkish title of “the oomman der -in-chief 
perhaps MP. ^ rider, cavalier” (cf. no. 8). is a 

Turkish title, meaning “powerful, courageous; a hero”. The sons and 
younger brothers of the KaQCLti {Khdq&ifi) were called tegins (Chavannks 
164, no, 3). Thus also the king of Z&bfUistan appointed one of his 
brothers or son the king of Kapiga with the title tegin in 720 {ibid, 161, 
no, 1). Also the Hephthalites called their princes tigin (Mabquabt 211). 
Cf. no. 63. This Turkish title occurs as the name of a man in 
Kitdb-ul-Wuzard (edited by H. F. Amedboz, Beyrut, 1904) aa. 9 and 

rr®. 4, where a scribe is mentioned. 

44 It is an arabisised form of MidP. Piiin (OrBd. 2S2, 2, 6), the 
name of a KaySnian prince, the grandson of Kavdta, The Av. form of 
the name is Piiinah^, whose etymology and meaning are obscure. Here 
it is used as a royal title. It occurs in Arm. as Oiin, most probably 
from an intermediate form *Aviift (JNb. 262-53). One Haidar al-Afi!kin, 
son of KA’ds of UsrOliana is mentioned by BaLApHont 13 (Mabquaet 
300). 

45 The name is written also and {Majdfth 

119, no. u). This province is, according to YaQOT (Egyptian edition I, 
T5V. 24 seqO, situated in Transoxiana and belongs to the HaitdU 
(Hephthalites). It lies between SaihOn and Samarqand and twenty-six 
farsangs away from the latter. A river of Uarde^na is mentioned by 
yA‘Q6Bt ^ ril*. 1 which is identical with the modern Uratyube. 

The capital of the province was situated in its centre, and is the 
modem Uratyube ( j I ), which was written originally Usrd^ana 
and Uehrdsana {Bdbar-ndma 1, 16). For further topography cf. 
Tomasoesk, Ctentralasiatische Studien I, 69-61, Wien 1877. Barthold 
places this province in Russian Turkistan, about the stretch from Jtzak 
to Khojend and the south of it the territory on the upper course of the 
Zar^shAn (Encycl, of Islam, p. 177. The words “ in Asia Minor 
«W.) are most probably an error). 
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is a race of men, who were formerly powcainj. 

The land of Toyifi,nstan4^ belonged to them. The Khala.]^^ 
and the Kanjina^Q Turks are their only descendants, 
is the chief king of the Turks, ui ^ means a chief ” and 
is the it) the chief of chiefs*’ ; as the Persians say 

/ rfx 

great king.” is the king of the fihuzz- 


A3 Its sing, is . It is of the Sdhndma, MP. HitcU» 

Mid P. Hiptdldn (plur. Gr Bd. 215, 7) Ann. EepH'ai and Syr. Abdel 
are forms which are nearer to Gr. ‘ lSi<l>6x\iTau and Afi^tXat, 
The HephthcdiJbeis departed from Km-«San mountains during the reign of 
the second Wei Wen-Cing-ti (452-465) and wandered westwards of 
Xotan and entered Tdxd^iatdn (Marquart 69) The Eaydtilas are 
according to MAS‘tyDi, the Sogdians, who reside between Buxara and 
Samarqand. The name Eaiial designates in Muqaddasi Transoxiana. 

A7 Cf. Mid.P. Tdxdrik, adj. “of Tdxdristdn,'* MP. Tdxdriatdn or 
fdxdrietdn, for it cf . Bull SOStud. vol. II. part IV 669, no. p. 

A 8 This tribe of the Turks is mentioned with by Mas*^I 

in his Murdj V. 302. But he caUs it I IH. 254. These two tribes 

have immigrated into the Hindukush regions after the 7th century A.D. 
Al-KhwaB. considers them to be the only descendants of the Hephthalites. 
But they are in reality a branch of a very old Turkish people, which is 
mentioned already in 664-65 under the name of the Kholas, side by side 

with the Baselqs (Bato^Ar ), the Abdels (’A^JcAaft ) and the Eftali^s 
(E<fi9xXiTxi), before the Turks appeared in the west oi the Altai 
and before the destruction of the Hephthalite empire (Mabqttart 263), 

The name is also written which is perhaps a better orthogra- 
phy (Mabquabt 251). ^ 

A8 A tribe of the Turks mentioned also by MuQADDASi rAr. 8. 

^rt/ 

83 This form is developed from Arab. Pers. (Ibn. Khobd. 

f *1'8, . 10), from which the atA has been dropped after a muta 

(WZKM. 12, 183). Both are derived from Turk, yabghu, 

A Yal^u of Tokharistdn is mentioned by TababI uT 708-9 (90 A.H.) 
{ibid), who was the king of Tokharistdn (Mabquabt 69, 70). The Eliarluldi 

princes were later on known to the Arabs as Ajy^(lBN-KHOBX>. 

I i -8), or under their fuller title as“ Yab^^u of the three clans’* (Marquabt 
308). The first Yab^^lu of the lOjarlu^s appears in history in 162 A.H. 
(778-9) under the prihce, who honoured A1 Mahdf (WZKM. 12- 184). 
According to Theophanes and Moses of Kaghankatouts Ziebel or JebU 
(Yabj^u) was a chief of the Turkish Siazars (Chavankes 256, and 
VuLLEBS, Mirchondi Eistoria Saffiechuhidanm^ p. 1, lines 5-6). 
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yya.*i Similarly the king of the Kharlukhiyya®^ is called 

✓ 

^^3 ssjLuj is the crown-prince of the Jabbuya. 

Further, the word yahghu, *j(*bgu appears iir Pkr. as jawug (nom* 
jaiuttgo, etc., on the coins ol Kushana Kadaphes as Zaooy in Greek 
characters-^'own^, with the transposition of the letters g and u (Mabquabt 
204). The same prince calls himself later on devapvira, i.e., jyiUii 
(of. no. 11). S. 

Yab^^ occurs also in the idhndma as where it is used rather 
as an ethnicon for the Turanians than as a title. Thus Arj^sp is 
called ^1^3 yku “that king of the lineage of Paifihu ’* 

(Mabquabt. u, Baitg) Ostiirk. Dial. 217). yxju is, of course, the result 
of the wrong punctuation of yxxj and ySJu is, according 

to the Farhang e-Ndsirtt the name of a kingdom, situated towards Chinar 
whose king is also called by the same name. Vullbbs identifies it with 
Pegu, situated to the east of Bengal (Gl. Sch.), an4 also with Tartaryc 
{ibid). Its niaha is explained by Stetnoass as “the 

Turkish writing, the Turkish language,” most probably on the 
authority of Firdausi, who says that the letter of Arj&sp to Gu^tdsp was 
written in the Pai^awi cliaracters — , 

One Yabgd-XdMn is mentioned, according to Von Staokelberg, in 
the list of the cities of Persia (Pahl T. 1. 19,8). The text has db b aa k 
on, which he emends to ^ db° (ZDMG 68. 856). It would be better to 
read db dn°, i.e., 

61 It is an ethnicon from ^ sdso written (Mabquabt 251), 

It is properly speaking a Turkish tribe, but the name is also applied to 
the Kur(M (Dozy). 

^f>/ 

62 It is an ethnicon from a tribe of the Turks (Ibn-Rosta 3 f * 

13 seq.). Al-HamadhIni mentions the ^uzz and the HiarluMi tribes 
together (rr 4). ^ 

68 The first part of this title is invariably written JUo by Arab 
authors. It is, of course, Turk. Jtljl “a king, prince; chieftmn.” 
A petty prince is called (ABOun-GAZi 24). “The Qirgkizs, 

give their chief the title of indl, which is equal to pddiahah,i.e., emperor- 
among the Mongols and the Tdjiks. In the time of Chenghiz Khan, there 
was an indl named Urus-indl ” (Aboul-GaZI 27, translated by I. 
Bebezinium in the Biblioteka Vostotchiux Istorikov, Kazan 1854, vol. Ill, 
41). Three Indls (not Yanftls) are mentioned in the chronicles of the 
fourth Islamic Centuries (cf. Mabgoijuth, The Eclipse etc.. Index, 

S . 141). Another tndl (tndl Kh&n), son of the maternal uncle of Sultan 
eldhid-Din Mankobirti of Kharezm, is mentioned by Nesawi in his 
history of this sultan (edited by O. Houdas, Paris, 1896, p. n*, r* , 
etc.). In all these four places Infil is undoubtedly the name of a man 
rather than a title. For tegin cf. no. 43. 
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Every chief among the Turks, the king as well as the village* 
chief has an J^ij, i.e,, “a crown prince.” is the 

commandant of troops. 1 6^ n^eans, '* a nobleman,” 

Its plural is the king of China. ^ 

meaiM “a king” and “a Son” in Sogdian, in Chines 
and in pure Persian, t,e., jn Pahlavi. 

45 f j is thq^ king of the Indians. is the king 

of Qanoj, their great city. or is their 

greatest king. 


64 Turk, or “a police-officer ; a sub-commission- 

er of the district ; the mayor of the village” (Zenkeb)- It is derived 
from Turk. aii “army,” aulemek “ to lead expedition ” (Thomsen, p. 41)* 


66 It iatarkan^ the Turkish title of a dignitary (Chavannes 164, no. 3 ; 
239, no. 2). N^zak, prince ofHdtal — Hephthalite — with whom Yazdgerd 
in carries on negotiations, has the title Tarkhdn (Mabquaet 67, 160.) 

66 Cf. no. 11. 

_ . y/f>/ 

isb b (Al-BerOn! and Ibn-Khobd.) are forms 

derived from Pkr. rdyo (nom.),Skr. rdjd (nom.) “a king.” 


68 Or (s. no. 67) and as in Fereand 47 etc., (a index). 

This latter form approaches more to Skr. Vallabhardjd than to 
Aenold identifies it with Vallaibha “beloved,” the title of the kings of 
Ra^trakOta (about 630*972 A.d.) (Encycl. of Islam, 618), The epithet 
or^ title vallabha, used either singly or in composition with a noun like 
drt ot pfithivi^ was borrowed by the Ra^trakutas from the preceding dy- 
nasty, the Chalukyas of Vatapi (Bomb. Gq,z. 1896. vol. I. part 2, p. 209). 

Balhara was, according to Mas’Adi, king of the city of Mankir, the 
great centre of India. Ho founded a dynasty of the same name, which 
was reigning upto his time 332 A. H,^(EnLiOT 19). Mankir is Manyakheta, 
sixty miles to the south-east of Sholahpur (Encycl. of Islam, 618). Ibn- 
Haukal defines the limits of the kingdom of Balhara more precisely. It 
extends, accordmg to him, from Kambaya (=Cambay, Feeeand, 30 ) 
to Saimur, — a city of Hind near the confines of Sind (AJ-Kazwini) — and 
Pjjt there are several Indian kings (Ibn-Haukal r r V. 7, a i, 13). This 
statement of Ibn-Haukal is further supported by the report of the Arab 
merchant Sulayman, who says that territory of the kingdom of 
Ballahra commences from the western sea -coast of India, which is a 
country called Kohkan, adjoining China by land. There are many 
neighbouring kings, with whom he lives in a continual state of war. 
Among these hostile kings there is one who calls himself king of Gujra 
(Gujarat) (LANGLE*fA, 3-7). He is also mentioned by Ibn^Rostbh, 
who says tl^t the name Balhara means “ the king of kings of India,** 
and that his ountry is called which ia an Indian name. Its 

13 
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is a division of soldiers sent to encounter (the 
enemy) during a night-attack. It is devived from 
Its plural is is a division of soldiers sent 

o / 

by day (for an assault). .Its plural is ^^^1 is a 

dhrision (of soldiers) sent by day and by night (for an assault). 

o ✓ 

means “ leaving the army of occupation in the country 
of an enemy,” (lit when the army is left long before the enemy). 

are the foreigners — non-4^rabs. — they are 

those tribes, each of which manages its own affairs for itself and 

• 9 ^ 

has no need of others, i,e . , they are independent tribes, u** 
means “ the fifths.” They are 1 — people of A1 ‘Aliya (i.e., 
Medina), and 2 — Banff Tamim, and 3 — Bakr bin Wff’il, and 
4 — ‘ Abd ul-Qais, and 5 — A1 ’Azd and Kinda. The chiefs of 
A1 ’AWimffs are the chiefs of these tribes. 

t j are the detachments of cavalry and armed men 
pertaining to the garrison. Its singular is . 

is the plural of They are among the 

// 

Persians and the non- Arabs like the — tribes — among 

the Arabs. /It is said) in the word of God Most High : “ and 

we have made you and so that you may 

recognise one another.®^” And from it the term Shu‘ffbi®i 
is derived to denote those Persians, who manifest the nationalist 
spirit. On the other hand some say that the term is applied 

capital is (Ibn-Bosteh f Rein and reads this name 

AtKomhcm and takes it for Concsan (Relat. 26). Al-Bebuni spells it 
.‘.n* 

(India, ed. Sac^av ^ ^ . 13). But it is interesting to note, 
that Al-Ber^n£, who was well acquainted with Indian matters, says 
nothing about BalharS>, although he mentions a kingdom of Konkan 
with its capital at Tdlah {Tdnah) (Yule, Cathay and the way thither, 
vol. I. p. 241). 

These are the five families, who took an active part in the foundation 
of Ba«ra. 

60 Al QordnXhlXAd. 

61 Cf. Goldzieheb, Mohmedanische Studien, 1, 147 seq. 
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to the Arabs as well as the Persians. Thus Band Qa^tto a 

Sha’b and Band ‘ Adndn is a Sha’b. Then (comes) 

Its singular is *1^5. It is derived from ^.e., the 

bones of the skull? They say : “ and the difference between 

andi^^fi^l is this, that in the case of they do 

not say “ the Band so and so ,”«2 like Qurai^ and Thaqif and 
Ma‘dd and Judh&m, and in the case of I they ^y “ the 
Band so and so,” like Bani Tamim and Bani Saldl. Then 

^3UxJ} (comes) after cUUaJI . Its singular m 

is the noun of action. Then (comes) . Its singular 

is which is masculine. Then whose singular is 

✓ ./ 

and t, whose singular is and then » 


j L 

Arab. Heb. and Aram. are not of Semitic origin. 

This is proved by the two different roots, from which the Heb. and Arab, 
words are supposed to be derived. Thesaurus sets up a root rtf^S) (niph.) 
“ to b© separated, distinct,” from which the above-mentioned unused 
noun properly speaking “ one defined ; a particular one,” the basis 

of a certain one” is derived. (Gesenius -Robinson). As ■)D*5D 

occurs in the books I Samuel 21,3 and II Kings 6 ® I am inclined to 
take it as a real Hebrew word, which has nothing in common with the 

borrowed word tvQ Arab. It was later on connected with 

^ y 

it by popular etymology. The Arabs set up a root for 

(Lane). Again, the Assyrian and Ethiopian languages have totally 
different words for “ so and so ; a certain one.” 


I take these words as borrowed from Iranian, especially from MidP. 
farroxv (written p r an n), MP. Jarrux “ fortunate,” which forms the 
first part of Iranian proper names (JKb. 94 seq.) Farrox^ is used very 
frequently in the Sasanian law-code (MhD.) as a man’s name wii>h 
Mihrydn and Aturjambay) (Bthl. SRb. 15), just as we would use A, B 
and C in order to designate certain unknown persons. Then FcmtoxP 
came to be used alone in the sense of “ so and so,” and the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi writing allowed the possibility of its being read faldn, hence 

Aram S^ldn Arab. Arm. Julctn is borrowed through Arab. 

(Hbm. Agr. 617). The latter is also borrowed into Portuguese and 
Spanish as fullano. There is another word in MidP. vahmdn (FrP. 74) 
“ pious, devoted,” which is used frequently as an indef. proun. “ such 
and Such, so and so.’’ It becomes hi MP. and is used with ^ Hi 

to increase the point of uncertainty (ZBJfKBB). 
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I ia a prisoner, whom a man keeps as a slave out of 
the prisoners allotted to him. 

are those, ^jhe weight of one dirham 
of them is (equal to) that of a mi^qW ; &nd “ the weight of 
seven’* (are those dirhams) ten of which are (equaljin weight to) 
seven mii^q&ls, and in the same way the weight of five ” and 
** the weight of eight.” 

// 

I I is a camel with two humps. 
jl^JlB4 jg the idol-temple of India. is the 


These are the just and standard dirhams (ZDMG. IX, 833). Arab 
is MidP. drahm. Arm Lw. dram, borrowed from Gr. SfiaxM’l 
(Hbm. Agr. 146 ; NOldbkb, Tabari 366). 


Aii-BEBi^Ni reads it (Chronologie orientalischer V51ker, edited 

by Saohau, It corresponds to Sogd. /Sry’r ( Gaijthiot, JA. 

Juillet-Aott 1911, p, 66). The normally developed form* /3 (y) y’r 
from Skr. mhdra- “a monastery of the Buddhists” does not occur in 
Sogdian (ibid, ; cf. no. 65). Later on the town where a monastery was 
situated came to be also called Bahdr. Thus YAQtjT mentions one Bah^r 
in the district ( (S^ ) of Marv. (I. viv, S). Again, he says that there 

are two towns called or “the new BahS-r,” one near Jdayy and 

the other in the environs of Bal^ (VI. ^1^. 17^ 2O). The meaning 

“ new eprm^ ” attached to J is owing to its homon3nn MP, J '“4^ 

••^ring,” with which it is erroneously confused (JA. ibid, 63-54). 


65 It corresponds exactly to Sogd. /?ry’r (^^Bcvrxdr) or 
better* {y)yV The latter is borrowed from Skr. vihdra (cf.no. 64). 
For the initial / in /or^dr instead of the original Sogd. ft ci,Jy^^ 
in no. 11. The word is occaaonally used also in the sense of stUpa- or 
caitych “a mausoleum,” especially one in wliich a sacred relic is preserved 
(Gauthiot, JA. Juillet-AoAt 1911, p. 63). As these edifices became in 
course of time places of pilgrimage and worship for the devoted ones, 
they were only known to the Mohammedan writers as idol -temples.” 

Sogd. i^ry’r (*=^ora?dr) is not a transcription of Skr. vihdra-^ 
but the result of an attempt at its translation in Sogdian, corres- 
ponding to Chinese tsing chb “a vihdra^'* Br should be read */3ar- and 
compared to Osset. 6ar “ will, wish,” and -y’r i8-*a!dr=:Mid P. -hdr 
in zinhdT “protection, shelter, surety” (JA ibid, 66). Thus jUy 
liaB become one of the terms of the erotic vocabulary of the Fers^ 
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idol-temple of China, and of upper Sogdia. is the 

greatest idol ot India, to which they make pilgrimages, and every 
idol is called budda, ’ 

The classes of men among the Indians 


y // 

The nobles are They are devotees. The singular 

is — they are agriculturers. — they are 

ertisans. — ^they are musicians. are keepers 


of roads. They are a castp of the Sindhis, who are called ej ^ i 


lyrics. It came to mean, according to Burhdn and Farhange Shu^M 
"adorned ; an ornament.” But at the same time the original meaning 
of the word was not lost. A Jarkh^ was still "an idol-temple,” where 
beautiful girls dedicated themselves for the cult of idols. Again, a town 
in Turkistan was also called FarWiar, whose inhabitants were noted for 
their beauty {Farhany), 

There were many places calledForfe^ says Daulat Shah in hisTad^rat 
U8h’Shu*ura (quoted by Vullers). One Far^^r was in Badakb^sln 
above T^-lkbeln, another was in IQ?utl&n, the third in the district between 
giatSL and Kflighar. But the place which is frequently mentioned by 
poets is Far^&r of Turkistan. These four towns mentioned above are 
precisely distributed in ancient Sogdiana, from the frontiers of China to 
the Caspian Sea, and from the upper Oxus to Mongolia (JA. ibid, 6b), 
QAZwiNi mentions a FarWi&r as "a kingdom of the Sixth Clime, having 
many provinces and dependences” {Nuzhat^al-QulM, edited by Le- 
Strangb, London 1916, 2). One Farl^S-r exists in modern 

Afghanistan. 

66 skr. Buddha- “the enlightened one,” the title of the founder of 
Buddhism. Al-Khwab. generalises that every idol in India is called 
Budda. Perhaps he speaks of the Buddhist centres of India. But th© 
word Budda is used of pagodas, idols, as well as Buddha by Arab writers. 
(Encycl. of Islam 7. 69 seq.) 

67 Al-Khwab*’s classification is fanciful. The four castes mentioned 

„ / n/ 

ordinarily are brdhinav>a ( , better i^^y as in the ms. 0. cf. 

w O/ tm y ^ 

Mafdtth 1 rr. no. q), k&atnyay vaidya ) and Su(ka ( ). 

He mentions canddla as one of the castes, which is, strictly 

speaking, the name of an aboriginal tribe of Bengal, called Santal, and 
leaves out Ksatriya, the warrior-caste. 

68 They are thfe Jats { U ) > a nomadic tribe of the Indians, which 
has penetmted even as far west as Mesopotamia and Palestine. They 
are found chiefly in Sindh and the adjoining districts of Eajputana. 
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— the district of the city of KMa . is Ad- 
Dinawar/*^ — the district of the city of Basra 

is Nih^wand and Hamadhto and Qumm. 

— the of the Kurda are their settle- 

ments. Its singular is ^ j . 

AP. Mdda>, Mid P. Mdh (written ma in Pahl T. I, 21. 4), Arm. 
Maj .9 MP. Mdh “Media.” It is the district from the Holwfi-n pass to 
Hamad^n and corresponds to the Parthian province of MrjBix 
7) KaTiji and (Maequart 18). 

70 This town was conquered by the people of Basra and was given 
to those of Kiifa by Mu‘awiya, whereas Nihawand was taken by the 

people of Kufa and was given to those of Basra (Bel/ dhobi T**!. 

9 seq.) Both these districts are also called or o^aUJI “the 

two Mdhs^^ (Ibn-al-Faq, t <11. 6 ; A -TanMh Td. lO). 

71 Dozy (s. (*3 ) translates it by “ cantonnement des Kurdes ” and 
says that in every zemm there are several villages or towns. 

According to YS.qut (II, and III, jgj, Al-BalkhI, 

(Fdr^ndma edited by Le. Strange and Nicholson, London 1921, p. 
and ms. C of Mafdtih (p. no. a) there are five ramms (s. below) 
of the Kurds, whereas Ibn-Khord. 7-12) says that there are four. 
The names of two ramms only are identical in the first three sources. They 

are in ms. c ) and (•J in YlQfiT 

and in ms. C). fj in ms. C is most probably 

the same as * fj in Al-BalkhI. is mentioned 

both by YaQuT and Al-Balkh!. These ramms are named after the 
tribes or the tribal chiefs, except in ms. C (better 

(*J ) f which is named after its locality, the district of 

Arda^ir Hiurra. On the authority of YaqCt, II, API and IstakhR 
quoted by him, it is possible to identify the names of some’ more 

ramrm, e) (variant in P. (•j ) in Al-Balkh! and 

|*J of Istakhbi are the same as and f*jf 

in YAgfiT in ms. C, as Istakhb! says t^t 

it is in the district of ; (5 I in ms. C is the same as 

(♦J in YaQCt and BalkhI, because its tribal chief J t , 
according to ferAKHRi must be a variant of , All 

these five ramms are situated in the province of Felrs and comprise the 
districts of IshqMn, ShMg and Bdtanjdn (I) { YiQfii II. l). 
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are columns^ 2 planted in the sea, on which a 
lamp is placed during the night, so that the captains of ships 
may be led thereby. 

j 

The ( better ) > 9yr* mehkene de qord was besidea 

Is^Mir, one of the Feats of the eastern Syrian bishops, at about 430 A.D. 
(Mabquart 27.) 


Arab (*J, phv. is,as YAQ^ says correctly, a Persian word. Dozy 

renders it by “ contonnement ” (s. above), whereas Mabquart by “Zelt- 
lager.** Both these words must be translated by “a camp,” but I have 

translated thp Arabic word |* j by “ settlement,” which suits the context 
better. It is Mid P. ramak, MP. 9 fj “a multitude, crowd, army ” 
(VULLERS ) ; also “a herd of cattle,” Syr Lw. ramkd, Heb Lw. 

(plur. Esther, 8,10) “a herd, especially of horses.” Arm. has three loan- 
words ero/m “ multitude, crowd ; herd ” (Hbm. AGr. 147), raw, “ common 
people,” and ramik “ common people; a worldly man, layman.” This 
last word presupposes a Mid P. *rctmik (Hbm. AGr. 233). The word got 
the meaning “tribe” in Arabic, because mostly people of one tribe 
only flock together in a camp or a settlement. It is for this reason, that 
most of the Kurdish ramms mentioned above are named after their tribal 
chiefs. Finally the word ramm came to be applied also to the settlement 
itself. Germ. Oemeinde offers us a parallel to ramm in the development 
of its meaning “settlement.” Oemeinde means lit. “ a collection of com- 
mon people ; a congregation ; a community.” It means also “ a parish ; 

✓ > ^ 

a village-district.” As regards the orthography fjj the letter 

J in MP. words is very often substituted by 3 io Arab. 
for * (Bibl. Geograph. Arab. IV. Gloss; 250). 

is in modern use for with which it is synonymous. It 
means further “a nation, people, tribe,” and is also used for the inhabitants 
of a province (Vullers). Al-Balkhi has ( I. ‘J**- 2 ) 

instead of (Bibl. geograph. Arab. IV, gloss. 250). 


y Lf I • • 

72 is given as the sing, of *••**»' in Arabic dictionaries. 

oi 

It corresponds to Mid P. dstdbdn “ firm I would rather set up 

MP. iz) , Mid.P. stiin, Av. stuha “a pillar, column.” This mistake 

of the Arab writers w due to a certain consonance of these two singular 


forms. 
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is the king of Az-ZAbaj^^ and Az-Zapj,** 

rt f 

is in the city of old Cairo. 

is the city of Jerusalem and it is called tFwhalim^S in 
Hebrew. It is the district .of Palestine. 

as applied to the land of Syria are those (districts) 

bordering on the land of Rhm (i.e., Asia Minor), 

is the district which is behind the frontiers, as if they protect 
the frontiers. of the frontiers are those, which are 

situated at a distance from the frontiers. 

— the pyramids). They are two great edifices in 

/ 

Egypt, the height of each one of which is four hundred cubits. 
They are built of marble, conical in shape. There are many small 
pyramids round them, and people say that they were built 
before the deluge and that there are hidden things (treasures ?) 
in them. But some of them say that in them there are graves 
of the kings of the Copts, who were called Pharaohs. 


73 Skr. mahdrdjan “a great king ” is borrowed in all modern Indian 
languages. There was a considerably big Indian colony, ©specially of 
the Buddhists, in the islands of the East Indies before their conquest 
by the Arabs. But Al-Fikat is, according to Ibn-Khobd., the title of 
the king of Az-Zabaj (Elliot, I. 13). 

74 It is Jdwaga (Ferrand, Voyages 142). The name is Malay y'^ 
“ Java ; Javanese *’ with the Skr. suffix -A:a, which becomes -gro in Malay. 

7 6 “The race of the Zanjs are the inhabitants of the island called Barbar 
(the country of Berbera) and neighbours of the blacks” (Ibn-Rosta, 
quoted by Febrand, Textos relaiifs 4 I’Extreme Orient, Paris 1913, I. 
68). Bu zeng in MP. means “ the black, a negro,” and their land is called 

Zetigbdr, Arab. “ Zanzibar.” 

76 Another form of Aram. Byz. Gr. <^ocraaTa)V, 

from Lat. Joasatum “ a camp, an encampment ” (Dozy). 

77 It is iElia Capitolina, the name given to it by Emperor Hadrian. 
It was built on the site of Jerusalem in 131 A.D., and occupied by a 
Roman colony. JElia is derived from the emperor’s family name and 
Capitolina from that of Jupiter C^itolinus, to whom a temple was built 
on the site of the Jewish temple (!^clycl. Brit. XI ed.) 

Heb. 0*553^"!'' or 
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79_the Copts, are the people of the villages of Egypt. 

// 

were the kings of the S 3 rrians. Its singular is ^ • 


79 Also plur. * (Dozy). They were the early Christians 

^ I V 

)f Egypi' and pure descendants of the ancient Egyptians. is derived 

[rom Or. AlyvTrTiot “ Egyptians.” 


80 Hob. or “^^^3 li^a etymology and meaning are 

iotally unknown. JThesaurua places it under of which the 

Hebrews may have thought. It is in fact a pre-Babylonian name 
N^imrod is the son of and styled “ hero and hunter ” in Gen. 

to, 3, 9. He is called NefSpoyS in the Greek version of the Bible* 


14 
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THE K. R. GAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1927. 

The Executive Conunittee of the K. R. Cama Oriental Insti* 
tute beg to submit their report on the working of the Institute 
for the year 1927. 

Public Lectures.— Jkaiag the year under report, nine public 
lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Institute ae 
under : — 

1. “ Ethnographical Explorations in Afghanistan and Kafiri> 
Stan,” by Baron Dr. Jiur. Carl. Gustav v. Platen. 12th March, 
1927., 

2. “ The Historical Epic with particular reference to the 
Shah N&meh,” by Prof. Firoze Oowasji Davar, M.A., LL.B. of 
the Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. President : Mr. Mirza Ali 
Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Solicitor). 25th April, 1927. 

3. “True History of Rustam Manak,” by Principal Sha- 
purshah Hormasji Hodivala, M.A. President : Revd. Fr. H. 
Heras, S.J. 3rd May, 1927. 

4. “ Some New Facts relating to Parsi History,” by Princi- 

pal Shapurshah Hormasji Hodivala, M.A. President ; Mr. 
Behramgore Tehmuras Anldesaria, M.A. 4th May, 1927. • 

6-8. A series of the following four lectures was delivered |)y 
Dr. Jamshed Manekji Unvala, B.A., Ph.D. : — 

“ History of the Ancient City of Susa,” on 11th July^ 1927. 

“History and Results of Excavations at Susa,” on 12th 
July, 1927. 

“The Ruins of the Palace of Darimt Hystaspes and other 
ancient Ruins in Khujistan,” on 14th July, 1927. 

“ Methods of the Disposal of the Dead in Susa,” PresideDti : 
Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.G.S. (Retd.), on 16th July, 1927. 
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Lectures 5 to 8 were illustrated with magic lantern slides. At 
the end of the last lecture of Dr. Unvala, above stated, -the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed : — 

‘‘This meeting of Parsis assembled fo hear the lectures of 
Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala, B.A., Ph.D. expresses its sense of 
gra^tefulness to the Ministry of Public Instruction of the French 
Government for having kindly given to Dr. Unwala all facilities 
to observe and study the work of archaeological excavation at 
Susa imder the kind and distinguished guidance of Mon. do 
Mecquenem.” 

9. “The Main Currents of Ancient Indian Thought,” by 
Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz of Hunter College and City of^New 
York College.” President : Revd. (Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, 
S.J., Ph.D. 21st July, 1927. 

Government Fellowship Lectures. — ^Dr. Jivanji . Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., who was appointed Government 
Fellowship Lecturer for 1926, had delivered the first of his series 
of lectures on “The Influence of Iran on other Countries ” on 
the 23rd December, 1926, the subject of the first lecture being 
“The Sphere and Scope of the Influence of Iran ”. He delivered 
four further lectures as under : — 

1. “ Civilization and Culture of Iran ” on 3rd October, 1927. 

2. “ Influence on Egypt and Babylon ” on 7th October, 1927. 

, 3. “ Influence on Palestine and Arabia ” on 10th October, 

1927. 


4. “ Influence on India ” on 13th October, 1927. 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-law, who 
was appointed Government Fellowship Lecturer for 1927, 
delivered a series of lectures on “ Some Aspects of the History 
of Zoroastrianism ”as under : — 

1. “Place of Iran in Ancient Culture” on 5th December, 
1927. 

2. “ Indo-Iranian Religion and the Reform of Zarathushtra 
on 8th December, 1927. 
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S’, Elam, Babylon and Egypt on 12th December, 1927. 

4. “ Mithraism and Hs Implications ” on 16th December, 

1927. 

6. “ Later Zoroastrianism and .Zoroastriankm to-day ”, on 

16th December, 1927. 

Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz of the Hunter College, City of New 
York, America, has been appointed Government Fellowship 
Lecturer for 1928. 

Publications , — ^The Committee have resolved to undertake 
the publication of the following : — 

1. An English version of Prof! Geldner’s German Treatise 
on “ Die Zoroastrische Religion (Das Avesta).” 

2. Half-yearly or Yearly Reports about Iranian Articles and 
Books published in French, German and other languages. 

The works 1 and 2 have been entrusted to Mr. J. C. Tavadia, 


3. The Persian Burzo Ntoeh, for which the two volumes of 
the text have been received from the Columbia University 
through the kind offices of Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson. A 
Mahomed an Persian scribe is engaged to copy out the work 
fair. This work will be printed when funds permit. 

4. The Navar and Nirangdin Fahrest of the Athomans of 
Navsari owned by Ervad Meherjibhoy Naoroji Kutar. 

6. English Translation of classical passages on Zoroaster 
and Zoroastrianism included in Prof. Jackson’s ‘‘ Zoroaster, 4)he 
Prophet of Ancient Iran,” in Clemen’s “ Fontes Historiae 
Religionis Persicae ” and in Dr. Gray’s coBection in Le 
Museon. 

The work was entrusted to Dean W. Sherwood Fox, Ph.D., 
D.Litt., F.R.S.C. of the University of Western Ontario, London, 
Canada. He has finished the work in coUaboration with Prof. 
R. E. K. Pemberton, M.A., and it will be published in the Jour- 
nal of the Institute. 


15 
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Celebration of the Anniversary of the death of Mr, K. A. Catna. 
—The eighteenth anniversary of the death of the late K. B>, 
Cama was celebrated on Wednesday, the I7th August, 1927* 
at 6 P.M. (S.T.) in the hall of the Institute, when Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar, M.A., C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
presided. Dr. Miss Charlotte Krause, Ph.D., delivered a 
discourse on ‘‘ Indo-Iranian Views on Macrocosm and Microcosm 
according to Prof. HerteFs recent Researches.” 

The Sarosh K. R, Cama Prize (Rs. 225) for 1928.— The follow- 
ing subject has been amiounced for the Sarosh K. R. Cama 
Prize for 1928 : — 

'‘A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation Jn English 
of the following Yashts, in due accordance with grammar and 
philology, with notes and comments wherever necessary : 

AbanYasht. Tir Yasht. 

Khoi-shed Yasht. Gosh Yasht. 

Mah Yasht, Meher Yasht. 

The Competition is kept open to all scholars in India, Europe, 
and America, who have been invited to send in their work on 
or before the 31st December, 1928. The prize offered is Rs. 225. 


The haoroji Pestonji Carmi and Navazbai Naoroji Cama 
Prize (Rs. 1,000). — A prize of Rs. 1,000 has been announced for 
the following subject : — 


The History of the Peshdadian and Kyanian Kings of 
Persia, based on all sources, especially Avesta, Pahlavi and 
Pazend.” 

The competition is kept open for all communities and the 
competitors are invited to send in their work by 30th June 
1929. 

Bai Aimai K. R. Cama Prize: — ^The Executive Committee 
have resolved that the amount of interest on the Bai Aimai 
K. R. Cama Endowment be allowed to accumulate for five 
years and then a prize essay be invited for a consolidated prize 
of Rs. 250 for the 3 ^ear 1931. 

Members of the Institute. — In the beginning of the year, there 
were 238 Life members. Owing to the death of six members 
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and increase of one, the number of Life members stood at 
2S3 at the end of the year. 

There were 70 Annual Members in the beginning of the year 
and at the end of the year, the number of Annual Members was 
71. 

New Life Member. — Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewalla, B.A., 
Ph.D., Bar.-atJjaw. 

New Annucil Members. — Erach Ardeshar Nadirshah, Esqr., 
Shah Behram Arbab Kaikhushro Shah Rookh Esqr. 

Committee Meetings. — Seven meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee were, held in 1927. 

Donations : — ^The Executive Committee of the Institute offer 
their best thanks to the following donors for kindly donating 
towards the cost of printing Srvad B. N. Dhabhar, M.A.’s work 
in connection with the Hozmazdyar Framroze Revayet *: — 

The Trustees of Sir Ratan Tata Charities : Rs. 2,250. 

The Trustees of the Seth Mancherji Framji Cama Athoman 
Institute : Rs. 1,000. 

The Trustees of the N. M. Wadia Charities : Rs. 500. 

The Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet Funds and Properties 
have been pleased to express their desire to buy, when ready, 
Rs. 700 worth of copies of the work. 

The Committee’s thanks are also due to the “Children and 
Sister of the late Bai Aimai K. R. Cama” for their kind donation 
of Rs. 50 in memory of the 32nd anniversary of her demise. 

Gifts of Books and Journals : — ^The best thanks of the Com- 
mittee are due to the institutions and private individuals, who 
have presented the following books, journals, reports, etc. to 
the .Institute : — 

Books Presented by the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet. 

Arabische Schriftsteller Uber die Geographie Indiens. Ein 
Beitrag Zur Arabischen Literaturgeshichte. 

Altbabylonische Brief e Teil I. 
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Beitrage Zur Kenntnia Arabischer Eigeniiamen Teil I.* 

Beitrage Zum Sprachlichen Veretandnis der Sumerisch — ^Ak- 
kadischen BeechworangBtexte. - 

•• 

Beiirteilung der Bilderfrage im Islam nach der Ansichteines 
Muslim. 

Chinesische Kreditvereinigung. 

Das Gelubde nach alterer arabischer Auffassung. 

Die Franenfrage in Osmanischen Reiche mit besonderer 
Berucksiohtigung der Arbeitenden Klasse. 

Die Mongolen und ihre Erobernngen in Kankasischen und 
Kleinasiadschen Landren im XIII Jahrhundert. 

Die Ostgrenze Agyptens. 

Die Provinzeinteilung Des Assyrischen Reiches (Teil I). 

Die Quellen Der Mahanarayana-Upanisad Und Das Verhalt- 
nis Der Verschiedenen Rezensionen Zueinander. 

Die Schreiben Muhammads an die Stamme Arabiens. 

Die Tempera im Semititchen Ihre Entstehung Und Ihre Aus- 
gestaltung in Den Einzelsprachen. 

Die Topographie Ninewes zur ziet Sanheribs und Seiner 
Nachfolger imter Besonderer Berucksichtigung des Achtseiti- 
gen Sanheribprismas K 103000. 

Neubabylonische briefe Zwanzig Briefe in Cuneiform Texts 
XXII KoUationiert Und Bearbeitet (Teil I). 

Studien Zur Agyptischen Verwal tungsgeschichte in Ptole- 
maisch-romischer Zdt. 

Uber das Varhaltnis Zwischen Caruda^ita und Mrochakatika 
von George Morgensti^ne. 


Untersuchungen An 04 Bgyptischen Mumien Aus El Hesa. 
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Per *Eiiifiii8s Des Arieehen Indiens Anf Die Nacbberlftoder 
Im Suden Und Oaten. 

Wandlungen der Medizin nnd des Ilrziestandes inden lekten* 
50 Jahren • 

Feuerbach und Savigun. . 

Ludwig Maximilians Universitat Munchen. Ukademiache 
Feier des ReichsgrSndungstages 1914. 

Chronik der Ludwig IVJaximilians •Universitat Munchen fur 
das Tahr 1892-93, 1893-94, 94-95, 96-96, 96-97, 97-98, 98-99, 
1899-1900,. 1900-01, 01-02, 1903-04, 04-05, 05-06, 06-07, 07-08, 
1911-12 and 1912-1913 (17 separate books). 

Les Indo-Euibp6ens. 

The Character of Vohu-Manah and its evolution in Zoroastria- 
nism. 

'Iranian views of Origins in connection with similar Babylo- 
nian Beliefs. 

Le Nom De Cronos. 

The Moral Deities of Iran and India and their Origins. 

Pre- Aryan Origins of the Persian Perfect. 

The Iranian Gods of Healing. 

LTdee Du ‘‘ Royaume De Dieu ” dans L’lran. 

Paradis D’Orient — ^Paradia D^Occident. 

Sketches in History. Chiefly Ecclesiastical. 

The Popes in the Divina Commedia of Dante. 

The Religion of the Greek Kings. 

Early Zoroastrianism — ^A Review. 

The Ninth Gatha of the Avesta. 

Art III the f^t Gatha of the Avesta. 

Note Sur La Terminaison Ambigue En Pehlevi. 
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Compte Rendu Du Quatriem Congr^^s Scientifique • Interna- 
tional Des Catholiques. Chez les Indo-^firaniens de L’ Antiquity 
und Cyena-Simurg Roc. 

Salutar La Pierre de Toughe Du'Cheval. • 

Traite De Medecine Mazdeenne. 

Leaves from my Eastern Garden. 

Moods and Tenses. 

Pax Christi. (The Catholic Church and Peace)- 
The Church and the Printing Press. 

IV. The Literary Activity of Parsis during the past ten years 
in Avestic and Pehlevi Studies. 

Obituary Notices. 

James Hope Moulton as an Iranian Scholar. 

Religion of the Achsemenid Kings. 

Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie : — 

Kleinere Dialekte Und Dialoktgruppen. 

Die Sprache Der Afghanen. 

Geographic Von Iran. 

Die Sprache Der Balutschen. 

Uber Ein Sasanidisches Rechtsbuch. 

Zum Sasanidischen Recht I to V. 

Zur Kenntnis der Mitteliianischen Mundarten I to V. 

Author Catalogue of printed books in European Language 
1904, Part I. Vols. I and II. 

First Supplement to the Author Catalogue Part I Vols. I and 
II. 1917-18. 

Subject Index to the Author Catalogue 1908-10. Part II, 
Vols. I & II. 
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Catalogue Raisonne of the Buhar Library Vol. I, Persian 
Mss. 1921. 

Zeitschrift der peuschen • Morgeulandischen GesseUschaft 
Band 69-74 Heft 1 to 4 ; Band 75 Mit 1 Tafel und 3 Figuren 
imText. Band 76 78 Neue Polge (1.-3), Band 79 None Folge, 
Band 4, Heft 1-2; Band 80 neue Folge Band 5 Heft 1-3. 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik Band 1-3 (Heft. 1, 2) 
Band 3 Heft 2 (Schlub Bandes). Band 4, Heft 2. 

Journal Asiatique Regueil De Memoires er De Notiges Rela tifs 
Aux Etudes Orient ales Publie Par La Societe Asiatique Tome 
CCV No. 2, CCVI. Nos. 1 & 2, CCVII No. 1 & 2. 

Catalogue of 2 collections of Persian and Arabic Mss. in the 
India Office Library. 

Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the India Office Library. Vol. I. 

Zur Kenntnis der Mitteliranischen Mundarten VI. 

On Certain Persian and American Month-Names as influenced 
by the A vest a Calendar. 

Notes on the old Persian Inscriptions of Bahistun. 

Reprint from the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Vol. XXX, Part IV, 1910, Vol. XXXIII, Part III, 1913. 

The American Journal of Philology. Vol. XXX 4. Whole 
No. 120. 

I. Indo Iranian Studies. 

Some recent studies on the Iranian Religions. 

The origin of the names of the A vest a months. 

Iranian material in the Fihrist. 

The Jews in Pahlavi Literature. 

Additional Classical passages mentioning Zoroaster’s name. 

Zoroastrian Elements in Muhammedan Eschatology. 

Zoroastrian and other Ethnic Religious Material in the Acta 
Sanctorum. 

Deux Etymologies Mithriaques. 
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BOOKS PRESENTED. 

Pococke Description of the East, Vols. I & II. and Salt’s 
Travels (Abyssinia), (presented by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi). * 

Government Oriental Series — class C. No. 2 “ The Buddha- 
bhu^ana of King Sambhu (H. D. Velankar, M.A.) presented by 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

MR^ m'=h‘ri H ^ 

(presented by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi). 

Report of the Archseolo'gical Department of His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam’s Dominions. — 1924-25 a.d. (presented by the 
Director of Archaeology). 

Comprehensive Introduction to Hafiz Odes by Mr. B. D. 
Verma, M.A., M.F. (presented by the author). 

Roses.in Persian Poetry by Mr. B. D. Verma, M.A. (presented 
by the author). 

^l^ld) (present. 

ed by a member of the Esean Community.) 

A Grammar of the Huzvarash or Proper Pehlvi Language, 
(presented by Mr. N. M. Menti). 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Persian Mss. preserved in the 
Kapurthala State Library (presented by Dr. Dhanjishah Mehta 
of Navsari). 

“ Hindu Mind ” by Mr. C. N. A. R. Sastri, M.A. (presented by 
the author). 

“ Life of Bhai Taru Singh, the Martyr or Non-Violence Vindi- 
cated,” by Kartar Singh, B.A., B.T. 

“ The Ideals of Sikhism ” by K. M. Pannikkar, M.A. 

“ Are Three Sects in Sikhism ” by Teja Singh, M.A. 

“ The Sidh Ghost or a Dialogue between Guru Nanak and 
Yogis,” by Sautokh Singh, B.A. 

“ Tributes to the Memory of Guru Gobind Singh ” by Bhagat 
Lakshman Singh. 

“ Martyrdom of Guru Arjan Dev ” by Harham Sinirh, M.A., 
B.Sc. 6 > ' 

- The Sikh Prayer ” by Teja Singh, M.A. 
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. ‘‘ Gufrii Gobind Singh and the National Movement/* by Si 
Sardul Singh* Caveessieur. 

(The above 8 booklets are presented by Siri Guru Singh Sabha, 
Bombay, through Mr. Samar Singh Sallis). 


“ The Genealogy of the Navsarf Parsi Priests ” (presented by 
a friend through Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi). 

“ The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life by Dr. Jal K* 
Parvi, A.M., Ph.D. (presented by the Trustees of the M. F. 
Cama Athoman Institute). 

“ Talks on At the Fe*et of the Master” by Rt. Revd. C.W. 
Leadbeater (presented by the Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar). 

Vohu Esforna (Esean Commuifity) (presented by the Esean 
Community of Vindyer). 

Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological D^artment 
for 1926. 

Nauminch-i-AdhyItt Tajik (presented by the U. S. S. R. 
Society for cultural relation with Foreign Countries). 

Gujerati Translation of Burjo Nameh Vols. 1 to 3 and 6 to 18 
(presented by Mrs. Dhanjibhoy Hormusji Wadia). 

Avesta in Songs (presented by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi). 

Asiatic Papers Part, III (presented by Dr. Jivanji Jamshed- 
ji Modi). 

L’ezour Vedam ou Ancien Commentaire du vedam Tome I 
and II (presented by Mr. Framroze A. Vakil). 

The Gaudavaho of Vakpati (presented by Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute). 

Die Philipps Universitat ZU Marburg 1527-1927 (presented 
by Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A., 
Ph.D.) 

Word Index to Patanjali’s Vyakarana-Mahabhasya, Govern- 
ment Oriental Series — Class C. No. Ill (presented by the 
Director of Public Instruction, Poona). 

Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Volume III, Govern- 
ment Oriental Series Class C. No, VI. (Presented by the Diiectof 
of Public Instruction, Poona). 


1ft 
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JOURNALS. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Second Series. 

Vol. XVII. No. 3. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : — 
(Philological No.) New Series.. Vol. XXI, 1925, No. 1. 

(Official No.) New Series. Vol. XXI, 1925, No. 2. 

(Philological No.) New Series. Vol. XXI, 1925, No. 3. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
Neue Folge Band 6-Heft 1, (Band 81) and Heft 2 (Band 82). 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1926-27, Vol. VIII, 
Parts III & IV. 

The Quarterly Journal of . the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, Vol, I Part HI & Part IV. 

Journal^ of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 46. No. 4 
(December, 1926), Vol. 47, Nos. 1-3 (March, June, and September 
1927). 

Studi e Material! di Storia Delle Religion! (C. Formichi, R. 
Pettazzoni, G. Tucci). Anno II — 1926, Vol. II, Fascicolo S'" e 4®. 
Anno III.— 1927, Vol. Ill, Fasc, 1 and 2. 

The Asiatic Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 74 (April, 1927). No. 75 
(July, 1927), No. 76 (Oct. 1927). 

Russian Journals. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. 
XII, Part IV, (December, 1926). 

An Open Letter to His Highness the Aga Khan, G.C.S.I. 

Sudmand (Mah Ardibehesht, Khord§,t and Shahrivar, 1307). 

Gotingische Gelehrte Anzeigen : — January 1924 to August 
1927 numbers. 

Nachrichten von der gesellschaft der Wissensehaften Zu Got- 
tingen : — 

1924 (Heft I & II) ; 1925 (Heft I & II) ; 1926 (Heft I, 11 & 
III); 1927 (Heft I). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institu- 
tion. Vol. IV, Part III. 
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. Jouniftl of the Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. I Part II 
April, 1927. ‘ 

Mazdasnan June and October, 1927 

Sudmand ; Zardhsht : Ardibehesht and KhordHt, 1306. 

Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XX, Fasc. 1-3. 

Journal Asiatique, July-September, 1926. October-December, 
1926. OCX. 1. (January-March, 1927). 

British Mazdasnan Vol. 3, No. 5 January, 1927. 

„ „ Vol. 3, No. 8-12^ (April-August) 1927. 

„ „ Voi: 4, No. 1-4 (Sept.-Becember), 1927. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, No. 1. March, 1927. 

Bulletin de TUniversite de TAsie Centrale (Tachkent) Livrai- 
son 1, 2, 4-10, 14 and 15. 

Numismatic Supplement for 1925. 

Manual or Orthopaedics. 

Orientalistische Neuigkeiten, 1923-1927. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (3rd edition). 

Journal of the Telugu Academy. 

Rahanuma (April, July and October, 1926 ; January, April, 
July, and October, 1927). 

BOOKS PURCHASED. 

The following books have been purchased during the year 
under report : 

The Mythology of all races Vd. VI — Indian (by Keith) and 
Iranian (by Carnoy). 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Mss. in the Curzon Col- 
lection, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ancient Persian and Iranian Civilization. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kende des Morgenlandes, Vols. 23-28. 

Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXVIII. 

JOURNAL. 

Ayandeh, Vol: II, No. 2 (March, 1927), No. 5-6. 


Thg Audited Accounts are attached hereto. 
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Income and Expenditure AccoutU for 


EXPENDITUKE. 

. Bs. a. p. 

lo Kent 

3,300 0 0 

„ Salaries and Wages 

3,017 6 10 

General Charges . • . . 

610 4 0 

M Books end Periodicals . . • . . . . . * . . 

1,206 7 1 

„ Postage and Stamps 

86 7 6 

„ Printing and Stationery 

116 16 0 

„ Clothing to Peons . . . . . . . . • • 

60 0 0 

Si Insurance* . . . . • . « . . . . • 

34 6 0 

f, Depreciation of Furniture at 5% 

96 8 0 

„ Excess of Income over expenditure transferred to 

• 

General Fund . . . . 

2,817 2 6 


11,243 8 11 


* The furniture and books are insured for Ea. 16,000. 

KAIKHASEU HORMUSJBB OAllA, 

Honorary Treaturor. 
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INSTITUTE. 

the year eroding Slat December 1927. 


INCOME. . . Rg. a. p- 

By Life and Annual Membeiship Subscriptions . . . . 960 0 0 

Donations . . . . . • . . . . , 100 0 0 

99 Interest on Investments • . • . . • .1 8»364 8 11 

99 Fees for the use of the Institute Hall. . •• .. 98 0 0 

' 99 Income transferred from Dr. E. J. Khori Account . . 861 12 0 

99 Administration Charges recovered ... .. .. 81970 

•• Sundry Receipts .. .. 39 13 0 


I 11,243 '8 a 

Examined and found correct. 

GHARDA, DAVAR & Co„ 
Incorporated Accountants (London)t 
Honorary Aaditon. 


Bombayi Wh February 1928 





THE K. R. GAMA ORIMTAL 

Balance shed as on 


LIABIUTIES. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Gbnbsral Fund : — 



Balance on 1st January, 1927. . 

1,95,180 14 4 


AM — Excess of Income over Expen- 



diture during the year 

2,817 2 6 




1,97,998 0 10 

Other Funds ; — 



Fellowship Fund 

31,090 3 .2 


Dr. Edul^i J. Khori Fund 

14,529 8 ‘0 


T. R. N. Cama Fund 

6,037 15 0 


Surrosh K. R. Cama Fxmd 

5,755 7 2 


Bai Aimai K. R. Cama Fund . . 

3,367 8 9 


Surat Parsi History Fund 

2,769 15 6 


K. R. Cama Anniversary Fund 

1,596 7 6 


Revayot Publication Fund 

3,822 14 6 




68,969 15 7 



2,66,968 0 6 


KAIKHASRU HOEMUSJEE CAMA, 

Honorary Treasurer, 
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INSTITUTE/ 

31st December 1927* 


ASSETS. 

Cash :-t- 

With the Imperial Bank of India : — 

' General Fund Account 
Bai Aimai K.R. Gama Fund Account. 

Surrosh K. R. Cama Fund Account. 

% 

Investments (At Cost) : — 


Bs. 1, 




4% Bombay Port Trust 
Bonds . . 


Bs. a. p. 

1,103 2 8 
, 714 10 9 

927 16 2 


Rs^^ 84,300 3% Ten Years Bonds . . 

Rs. 74,200 31% Government Pro- 

missory Notes 

Ra. 600 6% Government Promissory 
Notes 

Rs. 600 4% Improvement Trust 

Bonds . . 

Fubniture and Fixtures : — 
Balance^#! Ist January, 1927 
Additions during the year . . 


Leas — ^Depreciation 


1,18,088 12 0 
84,612 6 6 

68,806 16 0 

600 0 0 

600 0 0 


1,624 10 4 
286 0 0 


1,909 10 4| 
95 8 0 


Rs, a. p* 


2,746 12 7 


2,62,408 1 6 


1,814 2 4 


2,66,968 0' 5 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and 
Vouchers of the Institute and have found the same correct. We have 
also verified the Cash and the Securities. 

GHARDA, DAVAR & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants {London), 
Honorary Auditora* 


Bombay'^ Hth February 1928. 





